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PREFACE 


I N accordance with the plan already sketched, those varied 
critical activities at Rome which belong roughly to the 
first century b.c. and the century following now come under 
review; and this second stage of the critical developmqfit in 
antiquity forms the subject of the present volume. To that 
critical output Greek as well as Roman writers contributed, 
and, for a just appreciation of their work, contemporary con- 
ditions and problems must be taken into accoimt. An attempt 
has therefore been made to view the various performances 
against their historical background ; and the resulting conclu- 
sions, it is hoped, are not without their interest. In the first 
place, the narrative in broad outline will be found to treat of the 
establishment of the classical tradition in literature; and, 
secondly, certain fresh views are submitted concerning several 
of the writers, and more particularly of Horace, Tacitus, 
“ Longinus ”, and Quintilian. As before, much of the theorising 
is concerned with oratory and prose style, though poetry as well 
comes in for some amount of treatment. Altogether the period 
is one of considerable interest for modem readers, and not least 
on account of the modem tendencies which already become 
visible. • 

Concerning my indebtedness to earlier and present-day 
scholars I have already written; it now remains to acknowledge 
with gratitude further obligations incurred in writing this 
present volume. First and foremost come my debts to the Iqte 
Professors Saintsbury and W. Rhys Roberts, to whom much of 
the foundation work in connection with this period is un- 
doubtedly due. The one by reason of his great erudition, the 
other by his humane and scholarly interpretation of several of 
the critics, prepared the way for those who were to follow, and 
rendered possible some such treatment as is now being attempted. 
To other earlier scholars, again, I am indebted for help in 
treating of individual writers: to Professor A. S. Wilkins and 
Sir J. £. Sandys for assistance in my reading of Cicero, to 
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Professor Sir R. C. Jcbb for light on the work of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus ; while to Drs A. Rostagni and C. Jensen, among 
foreign scholars, I owe not a little by reason of their work on 
Horace. From the more general treatment of4^e_ subject in 
such works as Mr £. £. Sikdfc Roman Poetry, Mons. R. Pichon’s 
Histoire de la litt^ature latine, and Rev. J. F. D’ Alton’s Roman 
iMeraiy Theory and Criticism 1 have also derived valuable assist* 
ancey as well as from other somces wljich I have endeavoured to 
indicate by means of foot-notes. Nor, in conclusion, must I 
fail to record my obligations to various editors of the Loeb 
Classical Library, to Sir William Peterson, Professor H. £. 
Butler, and others. “It is the interpretation of what is already 
partially known that must always be the scholar’s task’’, so 
wrote one who was himself a distinguished Greek scholar And 
to that task of scholarship — especially valuable nowadays in 
relation to the classics — the Loeb Classical Library has con- 
tributed in no slight degree. 


Aberystwyth 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CRITICAL BEGINNINGS AT ROME AND THE 
CLASSICAL REACTION: TERENCE, LUCiLIUS, 
AND CICERO* * 

W ITH the beginning of the first century b.c. the centre 
of critical activities shifted over from Alexandria to 
Rome; and Rome from npw on became the trustee 
of that earlier civilisation which had flourished first at Athens 
and then in the scattered centres of Hellenistic hfe. By this 
time Rome had become mistress of the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean world. The &11 of Corinth in the same year as that of 
Carthage (146 b.c.) had witnessed to her conquests in both 
East and West alike ; and in the course of the second century b.c. 
she had oveirun Macedonia (200-168 b.c.), had reduced 
Greece to a Roman province (146 B.C.), and, tahing ova 
Pergamum from Attains III, had transformed it into the pro- 
vince of Asia (132 B.C.). Alexandria for the time being retained 
its independence, though declining in productive force; but 
before the end of the next century, after the battle of Actium 
(31 B.C.), Egypt including Alexandria had also fallen, and 
Rome stood supreme in a new Graeco-Roman world. Nor 
were these achievements u:2accompanied by developments in 
the intellectual life of Rome. From the third century b.c. 
onwards Rome was being imbued with Greek culture and art, 
and this before the period of direct contact and conquest. The 
earlier phase of the Hellenising movement was due to the Greek 
provinces of Italy. It was from thence that Romans first learnt 
of the Greek literary masterpieces; and it was upon the models 
of the classical epoch, not upon the contemporary productions 

* Texts and Translations, Terence; ed. (with tram.) J. Saigeaunt, 3 vols. 
(Loeb Cl. Lib.), igia; ed. R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1936, 
tram. H. T. Riley (Bohn Lib.), 1853. Lucauus' C. Laeilu Camuum 
Behquiae, ed. F. Miurx, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1904-5. Cicero: Pe Oratare, ed. 
A. S.WiUdm, 3 vols. Oxford, 1888-92, Orator, ed. J. E Sandys, Cambndge, 
1885, Brutus, e^. M. KelloM, Boston, 1889; fkOratore, Orator, Brutus, 
(with tram.) C. Stuttaford (Loeb Cl. lib.) ; J. S. Watson, Cteen’s Oratory 
and Orators (tram, of De Oratore and Brutus) (Bohn Lib.), 1903. 
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of the Hellenistic world, that the Romans mainly drew in 
making their earliest ventures in the literary sph'^re. Thus to 
the third century b.c. and the century following belong the 
works of Andromcus, Pacuvius, and Accius, consisting of epics 
and tragedies mainly based on the works of the classical 
Greeks. In the second century B.c. were also written the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence; and in them the vernacular 
was Inoulded to a literary form and was made to beat out 
rhythms and measures that were new to Rome. But, while 
the first effects of Greek influence at Rome are thus seen in 
the founding of her literature, it was due to the more intimate 
relations with the Hellenic world in the second century b.c. and 
later that the Hellenising process spread to all departments of 
hfe and thought, and that Rome became finally penetrated 
with Greek learmfig and traditions. From the first (he Roman 
genius betrayed a marvellous faculty of assimilation; and after 
the destruction of Corinth, Rome was filled with the treasures 
of Greek art. She was invaded for instance from all quarters 
by lettered Greeks; Greek works were translated and Greek 
libraries founded, Roman armies and merchants moreover 
went East and returned with new ideas and traditions, all of 
which reacted on Roman life. And in the intellectual sphere 
the new influences were specially felt, owing to the zeal of a 
number of patrons, including the younger Scipio. It was in 
vain that the elder Cato tried to stem the tide; the inrush 
of Greek ideas proved irresistible and lasting, and this was m 
some measure due to the channels through which Greek lear ning 
reached Rome. Among the heralds of Greek culture were some 
of the most eminent teachers of the age, who had journeyed to 
Rome in various capacities. When for instance in 1 65 b.c. Grates 
of Mallos lectured at Rome on Greek grammar and philology, 
he was the first to introduce the study of literature and possibly 
of Homer; and two years later he was followed by Polybius 
who came as one of a thousand hostages to Rome, and who 
remained to become a friend of Scipio and to adopt Rome as 
“his second country”. Then in 155 b.c., as ambas^ors from 
Athens, came a group of philosophers who profoundly interested 
Roman youth; they were the Academic Carneades, the Peri- 
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patetic Critolaus, and the Stoic Diogenes. And, in their train, 
in 146 B.C. fame the Stoic Panaetius (i8g-i 1 1 b.c.) who, as an 
inmate of the household of Sdpio Aemilianus, exercised a 
lasting influence on contemporary thought. Nor was the 
Hellemsing process confined to the great days of the Republic; 
throughout the first century B c. the work of transmission went 
on, and Greek culture filtered through from all sides without 
check or hindrance. Among the most pervasive influei&es of 
the age was that of Posidonius (138-45 b.c.) who visited Rome 
during the last consulship of Mar«us, and again in 51 B.c. 
A pupil of Panaetius, and one nourished on all the learning of 
the schools of Asia, he exercised at Rome considerable influence 
and inspired many of the serious Roman writings of his own 
and the following age. And in the meantime new methods of 
acquiring Greek culture were being adopted. By now it had 
become the fashion for young Romans to complete their 
education abroad; and Athens and Rhodes (an offshoot of 
Pergamum) were among the favourite centres, the latter being 
visited by Cicero (in 78 b.c ) for the study of rhetoric. Then, 
too, the new learning poured in from the Greek libraries 
which were now accessible. Cicero for one in his various 
treatises shows an acquaintance with most of the ancient 
writers; and it was now in all probability that the Aris- 
totelian MSS. again saw the light, being brought to Rome 
after the capture of Athene (86 b c.). Thus from Athens and 
from all the Hellenistic centres came contributions to the 
Hellenisation of Rome ; so that many of the intellectual activities 
which had been characteristic of Greece found in due course 
their place in the Roman world. If Pergamum and Rhodes 
were on the whole the most effective intermediaries between 
Hellenism and Rome, it must further be added that Athens, 
Alexandria, and the rest, tdso played their part, the influence 
of Alexandria being more especially felt towards the end of the 
first century b.c. And as a result of it all Rome took her place 
in the world of culture as a member of the Hellenic fellowship, 
the agent destined to transmit to later ages the message and 
methods of the Greeks. From Greece she had received the 
elements of her culture, her new ideals and ways of life, her 
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philosophy, her politics, her art, as well as a scholarship that 
was Greek in origin, methods and ideas. And Rcrne took up 
the development where Athens and Alexandria had left off, 
adapting to her own uses the wisdom of the past, and modifying 
by her genius the traditional culture of Greece. In all depart- 
ments of thoug]$t the transforming process is seen at work, and 
in none more clearly than in the field of literature. “ Rome” , 
it has*ib ee n said, “brnlt the bridge over which many of the best 
thougEite of antiquity found their way into the modem world 
and this, with some reseirations, is true of literary criticism, 
and of those theories of poetry and rhetoric first propounded 
by the Greeks. 

It IS therefore with these activities at Rome, which represented 
at this stage the main line of critical development, that our 
narrative from no^ on will be mainly concerned. And for the 
actual beginnings we must turn to the second century b.c., to 
that period contemporaneous with the Hellenistic activities 
already mentioned, which were not without their influence on 
the earliest Roman criticism. By the middle of that century 
Latin literature, as we have seen, had made a successful begin- 
ning. The elder Cato (234-149 b.c.) had indeed classed poets 
with grassatores or foot-pads; but in the meantime things had 
undergone a change. A devotion to art was no longer held to be 
inconsistent with Roman gravitas; and by this time the founda- 
tions of a national poetry had beenPsuccessfully laid. Nor were 
there lacking developments in prose and particularly in oratory. 
After Cato had come the two Gracchi (second century b.c.), 
then Crassus (140-91 b.c) and M. Antonius (143-87 b.c.), 
whose work marked a development of technique, and an 
increasing appreciation of rhetorical artifice. Hence the gradual 
establishment of a native literary tradition, an awakening to 
a sense of the possibilities of art; and these things found ex- 
pression in some amount of critical interest and activity. 

Among its earliest mamfestations were sporadic comments 
on poetry arising mainly out of the literary conditions of the 
age ; and not least interesting in this connexion are the remarks 
on drama by Plautus and Terence. In the plays of Plautus 
(c. 254-184 B.C.), for instance, will be found casual comments 
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on the current defects in comedy^; the extravagances indulged 
in by conventional stage-lovers,* the fondness for placing the 
scene at Athens,* and the monotonous recurrence of stock 
characters, such as the leno periunis, meretnx mala and miles 
gloriosus.* To this Plautus adds at least one significant comment 
on theoretical matters, where he seems to hjve in mind the 
dramatic genres and their normal characteristics. As if con- 
scious that the Amphitruo did not conform with the I&ws of 
comedy, which required a treatment of everyday characters 
and episodes,* he presents his apolqgy for that work as a tragi- 
comedy, since heroic characters, proper to tragedy, had been 
introduced into the play.* Of yet greater interest are the ' 
occasional comments of Terence (c. 192-159 b.c.), whose con- 
tribution is of a more substantial kind.^ From the first he seems 
to have been subjected to attacks from en^ous rivals, Luscius 
Lanuvinus and others, identified possibly with the guild of 
poets (collegium poetarum) ; and not a few of his critical remarks 
embodied in his Prologues are of the nature of replies to their 
detractions. Among the charges brought against him was first 
the suggestion that he owed his success more to the assistance 
of friends in the Scipionic circle than to his own genius.® And 
this insinuation, the outcome largely of professional jealousy, 
Terence treats with the contempt and silence it deserved. The 
other charges relating to his free handling of his material* and 
his poverty of style** recei^ from him more senous considera- 
tion. By way of reply he submits a damaging criticism of his 
opponents’ work, thereby indicating defects in contemporary 
comedy; and, what is more, he also puts forward a defence of 
his own methods, including his views on the nature of comedy 
and its technique. 

Chief among the charges in Terence’s indictment were the 
pedantic and uninspired methods of his rivals. Their comedies, 
he maintained, were nothing more than literal translations of 

* The fact that some of the Prologues are only senu-PIautme does not 

lessen their value m hterary hutory. * Mercator, 3. * Menaedim, 7. 

* Captua, 57-8. » See vol. i, 159. • AeepkOruo, sSir. 

’ For useful, accounts sec G. Norwood, The Art of Terence, pp. 137-9 

J. F. D’Alton, Roman IMerary Theory and Cntuum, pp. 7-97. 

* Heaut. 33-4. ’ Ibid. 1^17, Em. 19-46. 


Phomao, iff. 
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Greek originals, turned moreover into bad Latin. ^ Aiming at 
a meticulous accuracy, he added, they frequently stUknbled into 
sheer obscurity; and he censimes in unsparing terms their 
obscura diligentia, preferring, as he puts it, the negUgentia of 
others.® Apart from this he found in their comedies traces of 
bad taste, as well "as episodes unsuitable for comedy. In one place, 
for instance, he points out a breach of decorum, a scene of 
rowdyism, in which a slave is allowed to hustle his betters;® 
elsewhere he derides a legal blunder, in which a law-suit is 
opened by the defendant inntead of by the plaintiff.* But most 
significant of all is his attack on the use made of sensational and 
t pathetic incidents. He recalls a passage, possibly in a play by 
Lanuvinus, m which a youth described how a hind pursued 
by hounds implored him for assistance;® and such scenes he 
condemns as fantahic and outside the province of comedy. 
That episodes of this kind appealed to the taste of contemporary 
audiences can scarcely be doubted; and Terence alludes more 
than once to the crudity of play-goers with their weakness for 
rope-dancing, boxing, and the like.® Yet such considerations 
he regards as no excuse for lapses of taste on the part of drama- 
tists; and the far-fetched and sensational formed no part of his 
conception of comedy. 

At the same time Terence’s criticism is not wholly of a 
negative and destructive kind. From remarks here and there 
in defence of his own work may be gathered material that goes 
to form something like a coherent theory, in which he reveals 
some of the principles underlying his art as a comic poet. That 
he regarded himself as to some extent an innovator, an exponent 
of new methods in comedy, is suggested by his claim that he 
presented “new plays free from flaws” {novae sine mitts).’’ And 
whereas his standards, as we have seen, were not determined 
by the populeice, neither were they controlled by the views of 
the reigning authorities. In one place, indeed, he makes an 
appeal that the dramatic art should not be allowed to “fall 
into the hands of the few” {recidere ad paucos ) ;® and it is evident 

* Em. 7-8. * Andria, ao-i > Heaut 31-4 , * Em. loff. 

* Phormto, 6-8. * He<yra, 48", 33-42, cf also Hor Ep. n, 1, i8aff 

’ Heaut. 89-30 * Hec. 47. , 
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that what he has in mind is a reform of contemporary comedy 
and its estajilishment on sound lines. Concer nin g his concep- 
tion of comedy in general some idea may perhaps be formed 
from his exclusion of extravagant and emotional episodes 
already mentioned. Here, like Plautus, he conceives of comedy 
as a genre distinct from tragedy; as moving ekclusively along 
the levels of ordinary life, and eschewing all that was heroic or 
pathetic in character. In this he would be adopting th^tradi- 
tional theory; and it is not altogether fancifiil to detect a 
reminiscence of that theory in the p^sage where Dcmea speaks 
of directing his son “to look into the lives of men, as it were in 
a mirror, and to take from them an example” {inspicere tamquam 
in speculum in vitas omnium, etc.).i 
Yet more definite are the views he puts forward with regard 
to the best form of comedy, and the methfids of composition. 
In the first place he declares against the boisterous force 
(fabula motona) with its noisy action, and states his preference 
for a quiet play {fabula statana),^ which depended for its effects 
on things other than liveliness of acUon, and which was 
characterised as well by simplicity and purity of style {oratio 
pura).^ Then too he is no longer content with the stock 
characters associated with comedy, such as for instance the 
bustling slave {servos currens), the angry old man {senex iratus), 
the gluttonous parasite {parasitus edax), the impudent cheat 
{sycophanta inpudens), and *he greedy procurer {leno avarus).* 
Nor was it merely that such characters were noisy and farcical. 
Their use also imposed limitations on the dramatist’s treatment; 
and Terence more than once implies that greater freedom was 
necessary. Thus Gnatho’s claim that he had invented a more 
subtle type of parasite is not without its significance.® Nor 
again is it for nothing that certain characters elsewhere are 
gifted with secrecy, a quality, it is explained, that was new in 

‘ AtUlpfn, 415, cf. Cicero’s defimuon of comedy, tnatatio vitae, speculum 
consuetudims, see p. 38 infra, also A P McMahon, Harv. Stud in Class. Phtl. 
XL, S19. 

> Heaut 36 8 ^6. 

* Rnd. 37 ff , for further types, the virtuous matron {matrana bom), the 
boastful soldier {miles glonosus), the wicked courtesan {meretnx mala), the 
changelmg {puer st^situs), see Em. 24711 ' Em. 247. 
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comedy, where everything was known to everybody (m comediis 
omnia onmes resdscunt) . ^ And, if hirther evidence weie needed as 
to the views of Terence on this matter, there is the sympathetic 
portrait of Bacchis as drawn in Hegn^a, a meretrix bona, as later 
critics described her.* Equally interesting, however, is the 
innovation he commends in the matter of the Prologue. That 
device had been employed by Euripides for revealing to his 
audieftce the oudines of his plot; and Plautus, where he intro- 
duces a Prologue, still makes use of it for much the same purpose. 
From the first, however* Terence broke away from this 
tradition of exposition, and employed his Prologues to other 
• ends. For one thing he aimed at placating his audiences by 
appeals to their good-will {orator .. .non prologus);* but more 
generally he uses it for polemical purposes, for replying to 
hosdle cridcs, and Yor discussing matters of art — a procedure 
in which he was followed by Ben Jonson. And the true signi- 
ficance of this change lies in his reasons for its adoption. They 
were reasons, it should be noted, of an ardstic kind; for it was 
not opportunities for polemics that Terence had primarily in 
mind, but rather the discarding of the prologue of exposition 
as being essentially inartistic. In one place he explains that the 
business of exposition was by him performed in the opening 
scenes of the play itself, pardy by narraUve, and pardy by 
action.* And this in short was what he advocated; the essence 
of his innovation being the rejection of an undramatic device 
for new and more subde dramatic methods. To Shakespeare, it 
might be added, the same problem presented itself at the outset 
of his career; and his solution is the same as that of Terence. He 
too dispenses with the aid of the undramatic prologue, tmd 
relies solely on the dramatic exposition of his opening scenes. 

So far then it would seem that the mam trend of Terence’s 
criticism was in the direction of increasing freedom in matters 
of dramatic charactensation and plotting. And this tendency 
is likewise seen in what he has to say concerning the dramatist’s 
handling of his originals, those Greek plays from which con- 

* Hee. 866. ' See D’Alton, o^. ctl. p 21 n. > Heaut ii. 

* Ade^, 23-4 sems gut prvm vement, ! partem aperient [sc. narrando], 
agendo partem ostendent. 
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temporary dramatists were wont to draw their material. The 
question wal one of urgency at the time; and Lanuvinus and 
hia school, in the first place, stood for literal translation {bme 
vortendo),^ and for a close adherence to the idiom and the nar- 
ratives of the various sources. This, however, in Terence’s 
opinion, resulted only in bad Latin {scnbendo maSe), and in good 
Greek plays being turned into bad Latin ones.^ Hence his 
preference for a freer treatment, for that process of •con- 
tamination” (contaminatto) with which he was charged by his 
rivab,® and which stood for a fusing together of scenes from one 
or more Greek plays in accordance with dramatic exigencies. 
This at least was his practice in the Andria, the Eunuch, and the 
Adelpht I and it was a practice he defended, quoting in one place 
the authority of Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius;* though the 
principle involved, which was afterwards adopted by Shake- 
speare, was justified also by its artistic effects, by the added 
richness and variety thus given to a plot. Similar claims for 
freedom of treatment are, however, represented in the defence 
he makes against the charge of plagiarism (Jurtum),^ that is, the 
appropriation of Greek drama that had already been Latinised. 
It is true that in one place he explains that he had only taken 
over such parts of a play as had been left untouched;* and in 
another place his excuse is that he was unaware that his source 
had previously been utilised.’ Elsewhere however he goes to 
the root of the matter, and asserts his right to make use of 
characters and motives which had appeared previously in 
literature. “There is nothing now said”, he states,* “that has 
not been said before” {radlumst iam dictum quod non dictum sit 
prius) ; and with this he maintains the right of the artist to take 
his material wherever he finds it. Such then in the main is 
Terence’s contribution to criticism; and not a few of his con- 
tentions where dramatic technique is concerned are of great 
and lasting value. In an age when the subject-matter of 
comedy had become hackneyed and the prescribed methods 
conventional, he endeavoured in his practice to infuse new life 

^ Em. 7. * Ibtd. * Amina, 16, Hiaut, 17. 

* Anina, 18; Hmit. 18. * Em. 33; Adelpki, 13. 

' Adelphi, 9^0. ’ Em. 34. < Ibid. 41. 
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into the drama and to raise it thereby to higher levels. And 
these efforts are reflected in the principles he*lays down, 
indifferent alike to the crude demands of the populace and to 
the cramping pedantry of rival poets. 

Characteristic of the second century B.c. in yet another sense 
is the critical \natenal found in the work of Lucilius (185- 
103 B.c.) Like Terence he too belonged to the Scipionic circle, 
was {>robably Terence’s successor as the intimate friend of 
Scipio and Laelius; and in his writings will be found the same 
influences, the same independence of thought, and the same 
concern with artistic matters as had characterised the work of 
the comic poet. Of his Satires or Sermones (as he preferred to call 
them), numbering thirty books in all, few passages of any length 
have come down. The numerous fragments that have survived 
were however firs^' collected by Dousa in the sixteenth century, 
and have since been edited more than once and, as a result of 
what must be termed a triumph of scholarship, it has now become 
possible to form some idea of the work as a whole, and of not 
a few of Its details as well. That the Satires in the main afforded 
a faithful picture of the social and intellectual life of the time 
with its various interests and activities can scarcely be doubted. 
But over and above this, something may also be gleaned of the 
several parts of the work. Thus the first book was clearly a 
mock-heroic account of the Council of the gods, a piece of work 
with which Seneca’s later Apocolotfmtosis has certain affinities * 
Another book dealt with the incidents of a journey to Capua, 
an account which Horace imitated in his story of his journey 
to Brundusium;* while other books concerned themselves with 
literary and grammatical questions, or again with current 
estimates of public men and men of letters. Most important 
of all is, however, the autobiographical element in the work, 
for which we have the assurance of Horace. “ The whole life 
of the poet,” he states,* “ his inmost thoughts, are there revealed 
as if painted on a votive tablet”; and of special interest for our 

^ The latest edition is that of F Marx (see p. i supra) to which reference 
IS made m the footnotes 

* Sec D’Alton, ctl. p 49 n • Sal 1, v 

* Hor Sat n, i, 30-4, the passage so aptly placed by Boswell on the title- 
page of his Life of Johtison, 
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present purpose are the critical views of Lucilius which have 
thus been prfterved. 

Interesting, in the first place, are Ludlius’s comments on 
contemporary literature and spea:h, and his efforts as a member 
of the Scipionic circle to temper the unbalanced enthusiasm 
for rash experiments in expression which then prevailed.^ As 
yet literature was still in the imitative stage, with the vernacular 
undeveloped; and, in the effort to impart to Latin something 
of the grandeur of Greek effects, all poets alike had resorted to 
daring and often ill-judged devices which had led to extrava- 
gance and turgidity in style. To this tendency the Scipionic 
circle offered a strenuous resistance, inspired no doubt by 
Stoic influences which urged moderation and restraint in ex- 
pression. Hence the stress laid from the first on pure Latinity, 
and on the avoidance of all kinds of improprieties of diction. 
To this matter, it is true, Ennius had already drawn attention. 
He had decried the crude effects of those who before him had 
sung in Saturnian verse he had clmmed himself to be the first 
conscious artist in words {dutt studiosus ) ; and in his hands the 
Latin language had acquired new power and beauty. At the 
same time he was not free from the prevaihng weakness; new 
coinages and compounds abound in his work. And it is with 
Lucilius that we get the first adequate treatment of this pro- 
blem, the first direct attack on current abuses of diction. 

Among the mam object# of his censure were, first, the 
solecisms and provincialisms used by many of his contem- 
poraries. In one place, for example, he gives a list of current 
solecisms;^ in another he condemns the mixture of Tuscan, 
Sabine, and Praenestine words used by one Vettus;* and else- 
where he pours ridicule on the rustic utterance of the praetor 
Caecilius.® It would indeed seem as if thus early the conception 
of urbanitas was in process of forming, even though the term 
itself was introduced later by Varro and Cicero.* In addition 
he girds more than once at the fondness for Grecisms, which was 


* See D’Alton, op at pp. 39-58, for a valuable account of the work of 
Lucihus to which I am indebted. 

* Amales, 313. ® Fr. iioo. * Fr. 132a. 

“ Fr. 1 130 , • See D’Alton, op. at. p. 42. 
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a mannerism much affected in the cultured circles of his day. 
Thus Albucius, he states, preferred to pass for a Qreek than for 
a Roman or a Sabine;^ and he derides the common weakness 
for using Greek words like lycknus in place of good Ladn words 
like lucemas or “lamps”.* Apart from this, however, he attacks 
not infrequenhy the diction of the earlier poets, making an 
effective use of parody for that purpose. Ennius for one he 
chained with “lack of dignity”, as Horace rccalk;* and imita- 
tions of Ennius’s phrases occur frequently in the Satires.* Accius 
too comes in for attack;! and in particular his innovation in 
spelling, the indicating of length by the doubling of vowels,' 
was also opposed by Lucilius. Nor does Pacuvius escape censure ; 
his turgid style is more than once parodied,^ while his use of 
strange compounds and unusual words such as monstrificahile, 
contemmjicus, repeJare, and the like, is also ridiculed.' 

Yet Lucilius did not confine his remarks to matters of diction, 
important as this subject was at the tune. In his Satires will also 
be found traces of current controversies bearing on critical 
matters, as for instance the famous quarrel between Albucius 
and Mucius Scaevola. The latter as a Stoic had but litde use 
for niceties of expression, whereas Albucius would seem to have 
aimed above all at distinction of style; and Lucilius represents 
Scaevola as attacking Albucius for his artificialities, and 
threatening to call his son-in-law Crassus to his assistance. In 
this passage occurs what is perhaps the happiest, and certainly 
the most familiar, piece of criticism that has come &om Lucilius. 
The effects of Albucius’s style, and more particularly of the 
cunning arrangement and setting of his words, he compares to 
those of “the blocks of a tesselated pavement artfully and 
intricately arranged” {ut tesserulae omnes arte pammento atque 
emblemate uemaculato).* And this description of an artificial 
style, with its underlying suggestion of laboured and mechanical 
contrivance, became a commonplace among later critics, being 
utilised more than once by Cicero*® and again by Qjiintilian.** 

* Frs. 88ff. * Frs. 15-16; cf. also Fr. 71. • Sat. i, x, 54. 

* Frs 4, i8, 939, 996, locS, etc. • Cf. Frs. 148, 170. 

* Frs. 359ir., cf. also Q,uin. Imt. Or. i, 7, 15. ’ Fr. 597. 

» Frs. 608, 654, 677, • Frs. 84-5. 

“ De Orat. m, 171 ; Br. 274; Or. 149. “ Inst.^OT. nc, 4, 113. 
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It may alar* have drawn from the elder Pliny his remark that 
Lucilius was the Roman “who founded in the first instance a 
taste for style” {condidit stili nasim).^ Then too there seems to 
be no doubt that Lucilius himself was subject to attacks firom 
his contemporaries on the score that his Satires wounded.® And 
by way of defence he explains something of bis objects in 
writing, and the nature of this new genre. It is not without its 
significance, for instance, that he describes his verses nAt as 
saturae but as schedic? (improvisations) in one place, and eke- 
where as ludi and semumes;* implyiiig thereby a loose and 
familiar style not tmoiixcd with humour. In respect of subject- 
matter his work, he maintained, was allied to comedy, both 
being species uttae (mirrors of life) and his object he defined 
as that of social reform, not slander,® at the same time denying 
to himself the name of poet. Such theories may well have 
originated in the Scipionic circle; and it is not difficult to see 
in them the beginnings of those discussions on satire in which 
Horace later on was to play a part. 

There yet remain to be mentioned those traces of Hellenistic 
theory in his work, which further illustrate the critical activity 
of the time as well as the range of his own interests and learning. 
That he was familiar with some of the earlier discussions is seen 
from his remarks on poema and poesis. Thus poema he defines 
somewhat loosely as a lesser kind of verse-form, such as an 
epistle for example; while the term poests he applies to a work 
of greater magnitude, such as the Ilxad or, as he significantly 
adds, the Annales of Ennius.® This distinction, it is true, differs 
from that of Posidonius who, according to Diogenes Laertius,® 
defined poema as “diction in metre or rhythm which by virtue 
of the artistic grouping of words transcends mere prose”; 
poests, again, as “expressive (or significant) creation, comprising 
an imitation of things both human and divine ”. But while this 
explanation of Posidonius is more clearly reminiscent of Hellen- 
istic doctrine, Lucilius’s version is not without its interest. It 

* Nat. Hts, Pref. 7. • Frs. ioi7ff. • Fr. 1279. 

‘ Fr. 1039. » Fr». 1098-9. * Frs. 1030-4. 

’ See D’Alton, tp. at. pp. 53-7, for a fuller account. 

• Frs. 339ff. • vn, 60. 
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shows his acquaintance with Hellenistic terminologyr and 
doctrine; and to him has been attributed a theory of poetry 
having points in common with that of Horace’s Ars Poetiea.^ 
Elsewhere he shows his appreciation of euphony as an element 
of style; and in particular, the ill-sounding effects of such letters 
as s and r.‘ *He also ridicules such trivial devices as homoeo- 
teleutonf has something to say concerning other rhetorical 
tricKs;* and in one place he anticipates Horace in advising that 
the poet should choose tasks within his powers.^ All these are 
but fragments, and manyiof them obscure ; but they are s ufficien t 
to prove that Lucilius played no inconsiderable part as a critic. 
His Satires, it may safely be said, were among the things that 
counted in the early development of Roman criticism. 

These then are the main contributions made to criticism in 
the second centdry b.c. ; though to them must also be added 
the works of Accius and Volcaaus Sedigitus, elements less 
important though not without their interest. The critical con- 
tributions of the poet Accius (170-94 b.c.) were of a historico- 
literary kind. In the Pragmatica he seems to have dealt with 
dramatic questions; whereas in the Didascalica, which consisted 
of nine books, he attempted a history of Greek and Roman 
poetry.* Of these works, however, only a fragment of the 
Didascalica, a portion of Book ix, has survived; and this consists 
of a treatment of the gerares of poetry, though Accius is also 
known to have interested himself elsewhere in the plays of 
Plautus and in matters of orthography. Reminiscent again of 
Hellenistic activities is the metrical treatise De Poetis of Volcacius 
Sedigitus, of which Gellius^ has preserved a section consisting 
of a canon or list of Roman comic poets. Here an attempt was 
made to do for Roman poetry what Aristophanes of Byzantium 
and Aristarchus had done for the Greeks, that is, to arrange the 
chief poets in order of merit m their particular genres. And 

^ See G. C Fiske, Lueibus and Horact (Wisconsin Stud. No. 7, 1930), pp. 
446-75 , also C Cichonus, Untersuekimgm cu Lmlm (Berlin, i go8) , pp. 1 09-3 7. 

* Frs. 377-81. • Fr. 181 * Frs. s6, 603. 

• Frs. 638-30, see D’ Alton, op. at p. 57. 

' See G. L Hendrickson {Amer. J. PM. 1894, 1898) for a discussion of 
this work as a pre-Varronian chapter in literary history. 

’ Hoctes AtUeae, xv, 24. 
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Volcadus has preserved what seems to have been the current 
estimates of writers of comedy. Thus Caecilius he places first 
for his qualities of broad farce; Plautus was probably second, 
Naevius third, and Terence is sixth on the list. This arrange- 
ment, which seems to us strange, may possibly have been due 
to Terence’s avoidance of the broader effects of comedy. But 
it may also have been the penalty paid for innovation; the 
official estimate formulated in the first instance by the colUjgium 
poetarum, which remained hostile to Terence throughout his 
career. • 

Leaving now the second century b.c., interesting as illus- 
trating the beginnings of criticism at Rome, we pass to the 
century that followed, and more particularly to the first half 
of that century, to find criticism entering on a new and more 
active phase, and one that was destined to affect permanently 
the later history of the subject. Hitherto critical effort for the 
most part had confined itself to poetry and some of its problems. 
Now the dominant question for the time being became one of 
rhetoric, its standards and methods: whether, in general, the 
ideals to be followed were those of the classical or the Hellenistic 
Greeks And this constituted the outstanding issue of the first 
half of the first century b.c., forming ultimately the main 
subject of Cicero’s inquiry where rhetoric was concerned. The 
problem was one that had arisen naturally in the course of 
events. Already in the secoad century b.c. some amoimt of 
interest had been shown in rhetorical theory, a new oratory 
having come into being, represented by the Gracchi, Scipio, 
Laelius, Scaevola, Crassus, and M. Antonius. In the meantime 
the influence of the Stoics had been felt in the Scipionic circle; 
and, although Cato had previously written on rhetoric, the 
representative teaching of the second century b.c. (and later) 
was that of Hermagoras, who was subsequently to be Cicero’s 
guide in matters of rhetoric. The teaching of Hermagoras, 
however, was of the scholastic kind characteristic of the 
Hellenistic period,^ with its sterile analyses, its mechanical cut- 
and-dried systems, its abundant categones and technical terms. 
And the question was now raised whether after all such treat- 
^ See Q,uin. Inst. Or. m, i, 16 *t passim. 
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ment was really the most adequate. Then, too, in the course 
of the first century b.c. a fiirther clash of opinioif arose on one 
particular and important point, namely, on what constituted 
good style in oratory and pr(»e literature. On the one hand 
were those who claimed for the flamboyant “Asiatic” manner 
a clear supremacy; and of this style Hortensius (114-50 B.c.) 
was the leading exponent, though Cicero in his early years also 
betrayed something of its influence. As against this there w'ere 
others who set up as their model a strict “Attic” form, limiting 
their methods mainly to*-those of Lysias and Thucydides, and 
aiming above all at severity and restraint. To this group 
belonged Calidius, Caesar, Brutus, and Calvus; and here was 
another of those questions which were to be debated for more 
than a century to come, and which gave rise more especially 
to Cicero’s critical work. 

For the proper understanding of the part played by Cicero 
in the critical development, however, something more must 
first be said concerning the nature of the orthodox teaching in 
rhetoric during the first half of the first century B.c. The earlier 
rhetorical treatise of Cato {234-149 b.c.) has already been 
mentioned. It was designed originally for his son Marcus, but 
has since been lost; all that has come down being Cato’s 
definition of an orator as “a virtuous man skilled in speaking” 
{vir bonus dicendt pentus), and his still more fomous precept “get 
clear ideas and words will follow” {rem tene, verba sequentur). 
Both were probably of Stoic origin ; and, whereas the latter in 
its original context possibly inculcated a style that depended 
less on rules of art than on native ability, it was subsequently 
more often quoted to emphasise the need for a sound grasp of 
subject-matter as a necessary preliminary to the formation of 
a good style. It is, however, in the anonymous Rhetonca ad 
Herennium (c. 86 b.c.) that we find the first work of real signi- 
ficance belonging to the first century b.c. ; and from its pages 
may incidentally be gathered the condition of the study in 
Cicero’s youth, and therefore the position from which he started. 
Apart from this the treatise is of further interest historically, 
owing to its popularity and influence in the Middle Ages and 
the early Renascence. For centuries it was rejgarded as a 
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production of Cicero j and in Italy of the fifteenth century it 
was consequently accepted as a standard authority in rhetoric, 
while later the English scholar Wilson, in his Art of Rhetoric 
(1553), embodied certain sections of the work, believing them 
to represent pure Ciceronian doctrine. By Erasmus’s day, 
however, the authenticity of the work was being questioned; 
and the treatise has since been ascribed to a certain Comificius 
belonging to the age of Sulla, a theory supported by theP&ct 
that certain quotations made by Qpintilian from the Rhetonca 
of Comificius are found to correspond closely with the text of 
Ad Herermium.^ 

The work is however of interest in itself; for what we have 
here is obviously a treatment of the subject based on the lost 
Hellenistic rhetorics, as well as a manual of oratory commonly 
used in the Roman schools. The treatise consifts of four Books.* 
Book 1 deals in general with the three kinds of oratory, the 
forensic, the deliberative, and the cpideictic; and in accordance 
with tradition, the subject is treated in a rigidly systematic 
fashion. First, the elements or qualitative parts of oratory 
(tnventto, dispositio, elocuUo, etc ) are given, then the six divisions* 
or quantitative parts of a speech {exordium, narratio, dtvtsto, etc.) ; 
and the requisite skill is said to be acqmred by ars, irmtatw, and 
exercitatio. Book 11 confines itself to a treatment of forensic 
oratory, while Book iii deals with oratory of the deliberative 
and epideictic kinds; and both are concerned mainly with 
arguments and subject-matter. Book rv, on the other hand, is 
devoted to style ; it consists of nearly half the work, and is to 
us the section of greatest interest. The three main styles are 
indicated, the grand, the middle, and the plain; and then 
practical advice is given for the formation of a correct and 
an attractive style. A certain elegance, it is pointed out, would 
be obtained by the use of correct Latin, by avoiding solecisms 
and unusual words; while in composition, among the things to 
be avoided were hiatus, undue repetition of the same letters or 
words, jingling rhymes, and inordinately long sentences. 

* See Qiiin. Inst, Or. a, 2, ay, ix, 3, 71, 89, 98. 

' For a detailed account see A. S. Wilkins’s ed. of Cicero, De Oratore, i, 
pp. 51-S4. » See vol. I, 90. 
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FurthermoFe, dignity and charm of style were obtained by 
Figures of speech and Figures of thought. The number of such 
Figures was said to be coundess; but among the most note« 
worthy of the former were included antithesis, repetition of 
words for emphasis, repetition of the same idea in different 
words, as well as coinages, periphrasis, and metaphors, while 
among the latter were mentioned similes, exempla, and per- 
sonification. 

Such then is the oudine of this text-book of rhetoric; and it 
may be taken as characteristic of many earlier and con- 
temporary treatises embodying the same methods, divisions, 
and terminology. But while its author has drawn freely on 
earlier Greek writers, he has selected and adapted his material 
to suit Roman needs. It is from Roman history for example 
that he takes his Subjects of controversy; Pacuvius, Plautus, and 
Ennius furnish him with further material; and many of his 
illustrations of style are of his own invention. And in this way 
the work witnesses to the assimilation of Greek learning and 
its modification by the Roman spirit before Cicero came. Nor 
is this its only claim to attention; for apart from the fact that 
it is one of the earhest works in Latin prose that have come 
down complete, it also embodies the earliest treatment of prose 
style in Latin, and presents, also for the first time in Latin, the 
classification of plain, middle, and grand in connexion with 
style. Here and there, moreover, will be found other points 
of interest; as when, for instance, it is pointed out that defects 
in style are often virtues carried to excess,^ or again that 
restraint is needed in the use of Figures lest they degenerate into 
mere empty display.* To the Figures on the other hand the 
author assigned imdue importance; though he attempts at 
times a treatment from the psychological standpoint. Yet 
another defect is his imperfect adaptation of Greek rhetorical 
terminology,* a fault which often leads to a perplexing vague- 
ness in his treatment. And, for the rest, the shortcomings of 
the work in general are those that belong to most text-books; 
it is little more than a summary, and in places, a catalogue, 
devoid of the larger and more stimulating philosophical treat- 

* IV, 10, isff. • IV, 23, 32. • See J. F. D’AIton, 0^. «V. pp. 205-6. 
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meat. Nevertheless in the history of criticism it has its place; 
and Cicero was to make use of it in his early work De Itwentiom. 

In the meantime a contribution of another kind 'that calls 
for notice came abo from Varro (116-27 b.c.). He was an 
encyclopaedic scholar and patriot, of whose multitudinous 
works only two have come down, including part of his De 
Lingua Latina, a treatise of twenty-five Books, of which only 
Books v-x have survived. His aim throughout was to Romibiisc 
Greek learning; and in the sphere of letters his best work was 
probably done in connexion with grammar, though he wrote 
also on the drama, on poetry, and style. He thus continued at 
Rome the tradition of Hellenistic scholarship; and the influence 
of Cleanthes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Dionysius Thrax 
may be traced in his work. One of his achievements was the 
collection of much of the earlier Latin poefry, in connexion 
with which he also drew up canons ; while his services to Plautine 
scholarship were also considerable, his establishment of the 
authenticity of twenty-one of the comedies being of lasting 
importance. The nature of his work in the field of linguistic 
studies is perhaps best illustrated by his De Lingua Latina where 
he attempts a systematic treatment of the laws of the Latin 
language, a task which had been begun by his master Stilo 
(b. 150 B.c.) ; and it is here that Stoic influence is most clearly 
seen. From the Stoics he derived his sense of the value of words, 
his appreciation of the need Gsr general principles based on the 
earliest forms; and in general he applies to the Latin language 
theories which had been developed earlier in connexion with 
Greek. Among the particular problems which he handles is 
that earlier quarrel of the grammarians, Analogy versus 
Anomaly; and though evidendy an Analogist, a supporter of 
law in language, he is at the same time conscious of the part 
played by usage {consuetuda) in establishing exceptional forms. 
Hence his decision is of the nature of a compromise; both 
Analogy and Anomaly, he maintained, were at work in the 
development of language. For the rest, his work betrays some 
of the weaknesses of the earlier grammarians, their love of 
subde distinctions, fimcifiil arguments, and the like; while his 
occasional judgments on literature are mechanical and un- 
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convincing, the work of an antiquarian rather than of a critic. 
Then, too, owing to the loss of so many of his writings his 
influence on literary history and criticism is not easy to assess, 
though in ifie Mid^e Ages he ranked with Cicero and Virgil 
as one of the CTcat masters. That he did valuable pioneer work 
at Rome in helping to make grammar a serious study cannot 
however be disputed; and his De Lingua Latina constitutes the 
earlfcst Roman work on that subject that has reached posterity. 

With Cicero (106-43 b.c.), however, we return once again 
into the main stream of^he critical development. In him we 
find one of the outstanding figures in Roman criticism; and his 
contribution, which raised current discussions on to a higher 
plane, had also other effects, in that it marked the beginnings 
of a classical reaction in critical theory, and was destined to 
have influences 6f a decisive and far-reaching kind. Of the 
conditions under which he wrote something has already been 
said. His chief works were produced about the middle of the 
first century b.c., after his return from exile (57 b.c.), shorn of 
his political glory, and playing no longer a leading part in 
either the law-courts or the senate. And in his efforts to seek 
relief from the political anxieties of the time, to find also fresh 
scope for his untiring energies, he turned to a study of literature, 
to an exposition of the best that had been thought and said in 
connexion with politics, philosophy, and oratory; and of all his 
works none is more characteristicior of greater value than those 
in which he dealt with the subject of oratory. To this particular 
task he had been attracted by various considerations. There 
was first the patriotic motive of rivalling Greece in her work 
on oratory — to him the queen of the literary “kinds”, a potent 
&ctor also in public life — ^and besides, there was the hope of 
training on sound lines a generation of young speakers who 
might come to the aid of the Republic in its distress. But over 
and above this there was also the personal fiictor; for Cicero 
from the first had been a zealous student of rhetoric, and now 
that his position was being challenged, by the Atticists even 
more than by the Asiadcs, it became necessary for him to 
defend himself against their hostile criticism. Nor was the 
resultant polemic without its uses; for while in practice it may 
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have curbed certain Asiatic tendencies in his style, it un- 
doubtedly di^w from him reasons for the faith that was in him. 
The greatest orator of his age, and one of the gre&test of all 
time, was thus induced to attempt a vindication offiis methods 
and theories; and his apologia becomes an exposi^on of the art 
of oratory, and an introduction in some sort to the principles 
of art in general. 

Concerning the works contributed by Cicero to rhetorical 
study something must first be said; and to begin with, it is not 
without its significance that his earliest effort took the form of 
a treatise on rhetoric, written while its author was still a pupil 
of Molon and Diodotus. Of this work, De Invmhone (84 B.C.), 
two books have come down; and it is obviously nothing more 
than a summary of the teaching then current, a manual based 
on the cut-and-dned methods of the Ad Hereilmum and of other 
recognised authorities, of whom Hermagoras was one. Then 
for thirty years Cicero was busied with other things, caught in 
the whirl of public life with its intrigues, its triumphs, and its 
disappointments; and when he returned to his study of oratory, 
it was as one who spoke with a new authority, born of his 
experiences of men and things. In 55 b.c. appeared the first 
of his greater works, his De Oratore, written to correct the 
immaturities of the earlier De Inventione', and then followed in 
rapid succession his Brutus (46 b.c ) and his Orator (46 b.c.), 
works which, with the De Oratore, contain the best part of his 
theory. Subsequent contributions included the Partitiones Ora- 
tonae (45 b c.), an analysis of rhetoric in catechism form, Topica 
(44 B c.), a summary of Aristotle’s teaching on the finding of 
arguments with examples bearing on Roman law, and lastly, 
De Optimo Genere Oratorum, intended as a pre&ce to his lost 
translation of the discourses of Demosthenes and Aeschines’s 
De Corona. These however add but little to Cicero’s achieve- 
ment; they are a reversion to the earlier and summary form, 
though De Optimo Genere Oratorum has some interesting state- 
ments on Asianism and the true Attic style. 

It is with his three chief works then that we are mainly 
concerned ; and in the first, De Oratore, we have a set of dialogues 
of the Platonic kind, forming an introduction to the study of 
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rhetoric, and explaining the general course of training necessary 
for success as an orator. The setting for the dialogues (which 
are suppoued to be held in gi B.c.) is the Tusculan villa of 
Crassus wi^fo its gardens and its plane-trees; the chief inter- 
locutors are Crassus and M. Antonius, the two outstanding 
orators of dieir age; and other contemporaries, Scaevola, 
Sulpicius, and Cotta are introduced as interested listeners. On 
each of three days a dialogue is held; and the work is thus 
divided into three books. In the dialogue of the first day 
(Book i) Crassus and Antonius discuss the qualifications of a 
perfect orator, while Crassus incidentally dilates on his own 
method of training; then on the second day (Book n) Antonius 
proceeds to expound his views on oratory, to which is added 
a disquisition on humour (cc. 54-71) by Gaius Julius Caesar, 
a famous humorist of the day; and finally on the third day 
(Book m) Crassus once more reverts to the subject of eloquence, 
this time directing his attention mainly to style. Such then in 
rough outline is the scheme of De Oratore, which may be said 
to contain the first draft of Cicero’s theory, while indicating the 
lines along which he was to develop that theory. The work 
Brutus which followed is of a different kind. It is a history of 
oratory in dialogue form, reminiscent of the Aristotelian type; 
Cicero, the mean speaker, is visited in his garden at Rome by 
Atticus and Brutus, and is induced to attempt an account of 
earlier orators and their performa.nces. After a sketchy intro- 
duction concerned with the Greeks (§§ 26-52), which owed 
something to Aristotle, comes an account of nearly 200 Ro man 
orators (§§ 53-end) from which, with four exceptions, living 
orators are omitted; and the account is notable for its detailed 
information, as well as for the general soundness of its ap- 
preciations. Not the least interesting sections are however the 
digressions which characterise the work, as when, for example, 
Cicero diverges from his main argument to explain what he 
regards as the true basis of literary judgment (§§ 183-200). 
Elsewhere a consideration of Calvus (§§ 283-5) Hortensius 
(§§ 3 ^ 5 ~ 7 ) leads on naturally to an expression of views on 
Attiasm and Asianism; and it is not without its signifiran c e 
that the discussion ends with a eulogy of Ciceronian oratory. 
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which, by implication, was held to mark the culmination of 
the whole development. In the third of the treatises, the Orator, 
Cicero attempts a portrait of the ideal orator. He ostensibly 
writing in reply to Brutus on the questions of^terary and 
oratorical taste under debate at the time: and he writes in the 
hope of winning over Brutus from the Atticist position. The 
work is therefore in letter or essay form, written discursively 
and in critical fashion; and it becomes plain as the •work 
proceeds that Cicero’s real object is not so much to lay down 
precepts or to discuss the question cf the existence of an ideal 
oratory, but rather to justify his own oratorical style. In a short 
introduction (§§ 1-23) he attempts to give a philosophical basis 
to his notion of an ideal oratory, after which he discusses 
briefly the Atticist position (§§ 24-32) ; and the remainder of 
the work he devotes to the development of Ms main argument, 
with perhaps a disproportionate treatment of the question of 
style. His polemical purpose is however apparent throughout; 
and it is specially seen in his excursus on euphony (§§ 149-62) 
and rhythm (§§ 163-236), which constituted incidentally a 
defence of the elaborate and rhythmical character of his own 
particular style. 

From what has so far been said of Cicero’s three chief works 
on rhetoric it is obvious at once that here we have something 
quite different from earlier treatises, something other than 
those scholastic rhetorics oi^which Ad Hermnxum was a notable 
example. And indeed in all three works alike we have evidence 
of a new departure; of a treatment which witnessed to a larger 
conception of the subject, to new and more effective methods, 
and to an artistry unparalleled since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle. Nothing in the first place emerges more clearly from 
a reading of these works than the &ct that in them Cicero was 
protesting against the narrowing of the province of rhetoric, 
attempting also to restore something of its earlier scope and 
vitality. From being a mere scholastic study of the processes 
of argument or of the technique of style, he wished to make of 
it a system of general culture, an exposition of the art of speaking 
or writing well on all possible subjects. And in this aim he was 
following in the steps of Isocrates, whose guidance, together 
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with that of Plato and Aristotle, he repeatedly acknowledges;^ 
while for the most part he rejected the teachings of contem* 
porary cra^men and rhetoricians, to whom oratory was either 
a knack of successful pleading, or else the result of following 
a certain recognised procedure. Such views he regarded as a 
serious hindralice to the study of rhetoric ; something which had 
detracted from the success hitherto attained. Hence one of the 
inaii>ideas underlying the De Oratore is that for a more profitable 
treatment it was necessary to recapture the spirit of the earlier 
tradition; and Cicero in yeneral adopts as his basis those more 
spacious conceptions which had been set forth by the great 
Greek masters. 

But if Cicero thus reverts to the classical Greeks for his 
conception of rhetoric, the same influences are also seen at 
work in the methods and procedure he adopts for his several 
inquiries. What he sets out to give is a new analysis of the art 
of oratory, free from the hackneyed pedantic rules of the schools ; 
and, whether consciously or unconsciously, he succeeds in re- 
viving some of the methods of the earlier authorities. Thus 
throughout his theorising he works from first principles, his 
object being to bring to light broad general truths, not rules. 
His aim, he states in one place, was to point to men “the 
fountain-heads” {fontes)f he refuses to concern himself with 
an infinity of details, as if nothing could be said without the 
help of rules.’ And, taking as his,;starting-point the principle 
of “ nature ” or “reason ”, he develops his theories in accordance 
with his direct observation of men and things; so that his 
method, so far from being a blind following of earlier authority, 
is in fact reminiscent of the rational and psychological methods 
of Aristotle. Then, too, like Aristotle he takes into accoimt 
historical considerations. In his Brutus, for instance, he studies 
oratory in its development, noting by what steps it had en- 
larged its limits and refined its effects; and incidentally he 
traces also the genesis and development of his own art. But 
while in general he thus reverts to earlier classical methods, at 
the same time he does not fril to make use of earlier pronounce- 

• See Sandys, ed. of Orator, pp. Ixvu-lxx. • Dt Oral, i, 903. 

• Ibid, n, 47. 
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ments in his theorising. For much of his thought he is indebted 
to Aristode and Isocrates ; but he was evidendy familiar as well 
with most of the post-classical teaching on rhetql'ic. Such 
material however he utilises for his own ends. :^e employs 
throughout the eclecdc method; and already in his De 
Inventione he had approved the method, recalling by way of 
illustration the procedure of Zeuxis, who in painting his Juno 
had drawn on the various excellences of the most beaiftifol 
maidens of Grotona.^ 

Equally striking is however Gicerois artistic handhng of his 
material; for in these writings he has abandoned the severity 
of the treatise form, and he writes, not for specialists as Aristode 
in the Foetus and Rhetoric had done, but rather for that wider 
public which Plato had primarily in mind in composing his 
Dialogues. Hence his adoption of the dialdjgue form in De 
Oratore and Brutus, a procedure in which he was following the 
example of Plato, though in Brutus, where Cicero is the main 
speaker, the model would seem to have been the Aristotelian 
dialogue. In any case, as a means of rendering effective his 
exposition of theory the device was highly successful. By 
choosing as his speakers the most famous of Latin orators, 
Cicero gives to his work a Roman colouring and an authority 
which is made all the more real by some vivid characterisation. 
In the discussions appear Crassus and Antonius, Brutus and 
Atticus, drawn more or less true to life; and the effect is 
heightened by the gracious setting in De Oratore, and by the 
dramatic interruptions and comments which enliven the dis- 
course in both works alike. Then, too, the dialogue form lent 
itself to other effects as well; it permitted of a treatment that 
was orderly without being obtrusively systematic, while it also 
made possible a freer consideration of doctrine, which took 
into account the complexities of literature and those wider 
questions for which no place had been found in the dogmatic 
text-books. In the Orator, it is true, the letter or essay form is 
adopted, but here too is found the same easy lucid treatment, 
while the personal note is even yet more clearly heard. As an 
essay on style, moreover, the Orator has been described as the 
^ Dt Invent, n, i. 
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best specimen of rhetorical criticism in Latin literature; so that 
here again, as in the dialogues, CSicero had brokt^ with the old 
scholastic^adition, in commending his theories by his way of 
presenting'\hem and in giving to hb work an element of literary 
charm. ^ 

It b, however, when we turn to a more detailed consideration 
of Cicero’s actual theories that we realbe more exactly where 
he ^nds in the critical development, and the nature of hb 
contribution to rhetorical teaching. As has already been said, 
he aimed at acquainting* hb generation with the best that had 
been thought and said on the subject of rhetoric; and not 
content with the scholastic teaching, he returns to the fountain- 
heads, to Plato and Aristotle, Isocrates and Theophrastus, and 
with their work as basis he attempts a new synthesis, selecting, 
combining, and Extending, in accordance with his own genius 
and his experience as an orator. On occasion he will be found 
making use of the technicalities and procedure of the current 
works on rhetoric. He comments, for instance, on those “trite 
and common precepts” {comrmmia et contnta praecepta)^ which 
he had learnt in his youtii, matters relating to the kinds and 
qualitative parts of oratory, and to the quantitative parts of a 
speech. In some degree, too, he is influenced by the con- 
ventional treatment of the subject. In the Orator, for example, 
the arrangement to some extent follows the traditional scheme 
of inventw (§§ 44-9), ordo (§ 50), rnd elocutio (§§ 51-236)*; and 
whereas in De Irumttone, Partitiones Oratoriae, and Topwa he 
deab with ars or in De Oratore, Brutus, and the Orator he 
takes as hb subject the formation of a perfect orator or artifex, 
thus adopting the antithesis set up by earlier theorbts.* But 
these considerations, which are mainly formal, are not the 
determimng &ctors in his work. He proceeds to formu- 
late his doctrines rather in opposition to these traditions; 
and the greater part of hb ^eorising goes back to the 
classical Greeks. 

Nothing in the first place is more significant of this animating 
ancient spirit than the enthusiasm with which he reveab what 
oratory means to him. So far from being mere pleading or a 

* De Otat, I, 137. » See p. 17 supra. • See vol. i 171. 
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scholastic discipline and routine, it represents for Cicero the 
highest form Af intellectual activity, an instrument indispensable 
for the welfore of the state. And, recalling the clsims which 
Isocrates had previously made on its behalf, he reil^tes anew 
its glorious origin, its civilising force. It was spee^, he asserts, 
that had distinguished men ^m the brute beasts; it was the 
power of persuasion that had led to new and better ways of 
living, to the founding of cities, and to the establishment of 
laws, institutions, and rights.^ And from Antonius comes a fine 
eulogy on oratory, in which eloqueace pays a tribute to elo- 
quence itself.^ But if Cicero thus recaptures something of the 
earlier spirit as the inspiration of his teaching, he also takes 
over some of the more important theories of the great Greek 
masters. And first among his pronouncements is the need for 
sound subject-matter; a demand in which he was following 
both Aristotle and Isocrates. Again and again he emphasises 
the importance of this fimdamental requirement, that clear 
impressions are needed for sound expression. “No man”, he 
states,® “can be eloquent on a subject he does not understand ” ; 
or again, “What savoiu^ so much of madness as the empty 
sound of words. . .when there is no meaning or knowledge 
contained in them?”* In places Cicero would appear to be 
exaggerating this point, when he demands firom his orator an 
acquaintance with all fields of knowledge, and with philosophy 
in particular; though the suggestion seems to be that such 
knowledge would add to the style an element of culture. At 
any rate he makes it his boast that his own eloquence is inspired 
“not by the workshops of the rhetoricians, but by the groves 
of the Academy”.® And indeed his insistence on this point is 
by no means without its interrat; for in claiming for oratory 
a substantial foimdation of thought he was calling men away 
from a barren pursuit of words and phrases, fixim that 
“ fiuitastic ” learning subsequently condemned by Bacon, which 
became one of the “peccant humours” of the first century a.d. 
that followed. Then, too, Cicero is following ancient authority 
when he insists on the need for an orderly arrangement of 

^ De Oral, i, 32-3, cf. also De Ineent, i, 2. * De Oral, n, 3a ff. 

• Jbtd. 1, 63. * Ibtd. I, 51. * Orat. m, 13. 
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thought {guo guMque loco).^ From the first he makes it plain 
that this requirement is essential, that matter aifd manner are 
insepara1% related, and that thought must be properly arranged 
before it ^n be effectively expressed.* Equally important, 
however, is i^s doctrine, which goes back to Plato and Aristotle, 
that for success in oratory a sound knowledge of psychology, 
an insight into human nature, u needed. “ The proper concern 
of ah orator”, he states,* “is language. . .accommodated to the 
feelings and the minds of men.” Or again, “ the highest power 
of an orator lies in his appeal to the emotions”;* and this could 
be effected only as a result of an acquaintance with human 
passions and feelings. “All the emotions of the mind which 
nature has given to men must be intimately known”, he adds 
in another place;® and for him, it is clear, the art of oratory was 
necessarily based on a careful observation of men and their 
various characterisdes. 

While however such emodonal effects are regarded in some 
sense as the touchstone of oratory, Cicero is careful to add that 
the real function of the orator is, more extensive than that; and 
drawing apparently on some post-Aristotelian authority he 
describes the orator’s aim as being of a threefold kind. The best 
orator, he states, “teaches (docet), delights [delectat), and moves 
{pemovet) the minds of his hearers; to teach them is his duty, 
to delight them is creditable to him, to move them is in- 
dispensable”;® and elsewhere he ts found inculcating the same 
threefold doctrine.’ Nor was he without his ideas as to what 
goes to the making of an effective orator; and here his views 
arc mainly based on a commonplace that was at least as old as 
Plato. Throughout De Oratore and the Orator alike, he insists on 
the primary need for natural capacity or genius (nature, 
ittgenium) ; though such genius, he adds, might be improved and 
fertihsed by a sound technical training (exercitatio) together 
with a liberal education (studxum).^ It is a theory that was 
obviously derived from the Platonic trinity, (nattera), 

ficA^TT] (exercitatio), (studium)', while Aristode, too, 

1 Oral. XIV, 43, • De Oral, in, igff. » Ibtd l, 54. 

* Ibtd. 1, 53. • Ibid. 1, 17 • De Opt. Gen. Or i, 3 

’ De Oral, n, lai ; Brut, xux, 185. • De Orat. i, i i3fr. 
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according to Diogenes Laertius,* had prescribed 
Saietfais as theithree requisites for education in general. Of the 
need for imitatio, the imitation of good models, first jhculcated 
by Isocrates, he has but litde to say; though the prpcess is one 
that seemingly he takes for granted. In more th^n one place 
he recommends Demosthenes for imitation while he also points 
out the necessity for copying the excellences of the model 
chosen, and not what is easy, bizarre (insignis), or faulty iit the 
work.® In this way does Cicero re-a£firm some of the more 
important theories of the ancients; and indeed he is never far 
fit>m their tracks, as is further shown by earlier commonplaces 
scattered throughout his works. Thus he inculcates for one 
thing the need for the concealment of art; “all suspicion of 
artifice” (suspicto artifictt), he states, “is prejudicial to the 
orator, . . .for it diminishes his authority and ■Ihe good faith of 
his speech”.® Elsewhere he condemns an excess of art, “for 
excess offends more than falling short” (magir offendit nimiwn 
quam partm) ;® and he insists more than once that the orator 
should himself feel the emotions he tries to excite.® 

At the same time Cicero’s teaching is by no means hmited to 
a reiteration of earlier doctrines. His exposition is throughout 
coloured by his own observation and experiences; and in his 
efforts to put before his readers his notion of the highest oratory, 
he gives evidence of some original if not very profoimd thinking. 
Already in De Oratore he hrd aimed at formulating his con- 
ception of an ideal oratory; but in the Orator what had been 
confused and tentative assumed now a more definite form, and 
in attempting to clarify his own views on the subject, he has 
recourse to philosophy and the plastic arts for illustration and 
support. Thus from Plato and the art of Phidias he drew the 
basic principle of his doctrine, namely, that there existed in 
nature, according to Plato’s theory of “ideas”, an ideal form 
of eloquence, which was eternal, unchanging, and objective in 
character, the absolute and perfect type, of which all forms of 
human eloquence were but imperfect copies.* And here, it is 

‘ e.g. V, i8. ' Brut. Lxxxm, 288. * D« Orat, n, 90. 

* Ibid, n, 156. ■ Orat. xxn, 73. 

• Dt Orat. n, 189-go. ’ Orat. n, 7- m, 10. 
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perhaps wcnth noting, is the first rough statement of what was 
to be later the doctrine of the literary “kinds”. Clicero’s state- 
ment, it y^rue, was concerned wdth oratory only; but, extended 
to literatu^ in general (and for this, Aristotle’s classification 
of poetic forps had prepared the way), it resulted in the law 
of ideal literary forms, according to which there existed for 
every genre or “kind” of poetry a fixed and perfect pattern in 
the World of “ideas”. And the theory is one that was destined 
to colour much of the later critical doctrine. Its influence may, 
for instance, be traced in«that conception of formal and abstract 
ideals in literature which prevailed at the Renascence, as well 
as in that belief in fixed patterns for tragedy and the “heroic 
poem”, which possessed so many of the poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.^ 

But while with Cicero thus originated the conception of an 
ideal oratory, his immediate concern was with oratory of a 
practical kind; and leaving forthwith the high philosophical 
level, he proceeds to develop his theory in the light of earlier 
achievements and in accordance with principles denved firom 
his own practice. Nor was his theorising unaffected by con- 
temporary influences. Just as Aristotle’s treatment of both 
poetry and rhetoric was in part conditioned by the need of 
replymg to certain questions of his day, so Cicero’s treatment 
of oratory is likewise in part determined by the current debates 
on style; and throughout his discussions he has obviously in 
mind that much-vexed question as to whether the Asiatic or 
the Atticist manner represented the highest form of the orator’s 
art. And the results are seen in the place given to style in his 
treatment of oratory. What concerns him most is the question 
of effective utterance ; and to this aspect of his subject he devotes 
most of his attention. The greater part of the Orator, for instance, 
which rqiresents his mature and considered judgment, is in the 
main a treatment of this particular theme. 

Of importance in the first place are certain broad principles 
that he lays down in connexion with style. And, to begin with, 
he demands for success in oratory something more than an ideal 
and unchanging style. For one thing there was the human 
^ See Essays of Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, pp. xvff. 
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&ctor. Individual styles, he pointed out, would vary with the 
ever-changingadispositions and tastes of men {naturae variae et 
vobmtates) and here Cicero conceives of style as an egression 
of personality, a conception diat was revived laier at the 
Renascence. Then, again, the style of the individual had to be 
adapted to circumstances and the immediate purpose; and 
since the function of the orator was threefold in kind, his pur- 
pose being broadly, to teach, to delight, and to move, his atyle 
would therefore be responsive to those several aims, a plain 
style simple and unadorned for teachpig, a middle style more 
highly coloured yet restrained for giving delight, and a grand 
style s ublim e and ardent for stirring men’s minds.^ In the 
discriminating use of these several styles lay in short the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the perfect orator; so that for Cicero true 
eloquence in practice consisted in a reasoned^ modification of 
the ideal form, and more particularly in a happy combination 
of the grand style with other and less ambitious veins. And he 
further explains how such modifications should in general be 
made; they are to be the outcome of the application of the 
principle of decorum (t^ wp^ov), that principle already 
enunciated by Aristotle and Theoph rastus, which became the 
all-embracing critical doctrine characteristic of the Latin 
gemus. Again and again Cicero emphasises its importance, 
insisting on its nature as an animating principle, a factor 
relative not absolute, and th^efore incapable of being reduced 
to a set of rules. “The perfect orator”, he states,” “will speak 
in whatever style the case may demand.” He will observe 
propriety in his work as a whole as well as in its several parts, 
and, concerning himself also with both subject-matter and 
style, he will adapt both to his audience (or readers) and con- 
ditions. Elsewhere Cicero quotes with approval the dictum of 
the actor Roscius, that “a sense of fitness, of what is becoming, 
is the main thing in art, and yet the only thing which could 
not be taught by art”.* And altogether it is clear that to him 
decorum was nothing more than a principle of life transferred 
to the sphere of art; it was, in short, the quality of moderation 


^ Orat. XVI, 33, Brut, xxi, 83. 


■ ^ Orat. n, 128; Orut. xxi, 69. 
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or good taste, an ignorance of which, so he explains, led to 
faults in hiunan conduct, besides being the principal source of 
defects iifiypoenis and speeches.^ 

With tlrese then as guiding principles of his theory, Cicero 
proceeds to ^borate his ideas on style, again with the help oS 
the ancients, emphasising certain points which he regards as 
important, but aiming at neither a systematic nor an exhaustive 
treatment. That much depended, to begin with, on a suitable 
vocabulary, he states more than once. “In speaking”, he 
maintains,^ “it is the very greatest of faults to depart from the 
language of everyday life.” And ekewhere he adds in more 
detailed and definite fashion that good style is based on a 
choice of fit words, that is, words selected from the language 
actually used by men, not a separate jargon; words, moreover, 
that are fi-ee froui provmcial, hackneyed, and commonplace 
elements, yet comprising imusual forms and metaphors to give 
elevation and colour to the effect®. At the same time perfection 
of style is to him something more than clear, idiomatic, and 
racy expression. There are subtle effects bound up with words 
in combination or arranged in sentences; and it is to the music 
and rhythm of style that Cicero for the most part directs 
attention, stating that accordmg to the ancients, there was in 
prose (soluta oratio) a harmony almost like that of poetry.* In 
general, he asserts, the words chosen should be such as sound 
well; and they should be arrange with a view to harmonious 
effects, without clashing of consonants or harsh vocalic col- 
lisions,® but with all the devices of antithesis and the like which 
go to produce the most pleasing results.® The sentence-structure 
he recommends is of a periodic kind, that arrangement being 
not only beautiful in itself but ako natural and necessary; an 
argument which leads on to a hint in passing as to his concep- 
tion of beauty as a sort of by-product, seeing that “Nature has 
contrived that the things which have the greatest utility have 
also the greatest dignity and beauty”.® Yet while the periodic 
structure is said to have been ordained by Nature, its charac- 

» Oral. XXI, 70-5i « Dt Orat. i, is. • Ibid, m, aSff. 

• Ibtd. m, 173. » Ibid, m, 171. 

• Orat. xux, i63<f. » D« Orat. m, 178. 
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teristk roimdoees and fullness are not to be invariable. 
“A sentence’4, wrote Cicero,^ “should be interrupted by 
smaller clauses,. . .the cadence of which should M varied; 
while particular attention should also be paid to the conclusion 
of periods, because it is fiom them that the finish and com- 
pleteness of the style is mostly judged." 

But it is on the need for rhythm in prose that he most 
strenuously insists. It is a feature, he points out, long recogrlsed 
among the Ghxeks, abused it is true by Gorgias and his school, 
but duly established by Aristotle, Isocrates and others, and 
only recently appreciated by orators at Rome (nos nuper 
agnovimus).^ Hence Cicero’s emphasis on the doctrine, behind 
which thus lay the weight of authority; though apart &om this 
its merits were said to be palpable to all. For rhythm in prose 
was no mere trick or device but a natural form of utterance 
which gratified a deep and permanent instinct in man, gave 
fresh grace of movement, and added a new music to words 
artistically arranged. As to its nature, he points out that words 
in prose are not bound by strict laws such as those of verse. 
Following Aristotle he states that “metre in prose is a fault";* 
and that the rhythm of a prose passage must be constantly 
varying in order to avoid such metrical effects. For the rest, 
metrical feet of all kinds might be used for rhythmical purposes, 
the paean, the iambic, the dactylic and others;* while rhythm 
ought to pervade a whole sen|ence from beginning to end. At 
the same time an oradon should not be rhythmical throughout; 
nor should the rhythm be the result of obvious artifice. Its 
proper use, added Cicero, is characterisdc neither of the 
“Asiatics” who were “slaves to rhythm”, nor of those others 
who, following Hegesias, broke up their rhythm and fell as a 
result into a spiritless and monotonous style.* As a component 
of prose style, however, its presence was said to be essential; 
and its value was seen by transposing however slighdy the 
words of a polished piece of prose, whereupon the charm and 
the beauty would be found to have completely vanished. These, 
then, in brief and siunmary form, are among the chief points 

1 De Orai. in, 190-a. • Orat. u, 171. * De Orat in, 175. 

* Orat. Lvn, 194. ' Ibtd. uox, 330. 
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made by Cicero in his theorising on oratory; and incidentally 
should be noted the comparative lack of importance attached 
to the rh\£torical Figures, those elements which at a later date 
were to iLonopolise the attention. In De Oratore he explains 
that a ceAain force and el^ance resulted from the use of 
figurative expressions, whether of thought or speech;^ but such 
devices, he adds, were innumerable, and he is content to deal 
with them summarily as with something of less than the first 
importance. 

Closely bound up with Cicero’s exposition of rhetorical 
theory are, however, his pronouncements on the “Asiatic- 
Atticist” question, a controversy which had arisen as a result 
of the shifting of emphasis in rhetorical prose about the middle 
of the century. From Hellenistic centres, and notably through 
Hege^, had come the tradition of the Asiatic style, which, 
with its lavish ornament and glaring artifice, had appealed 
to the preceding generation of orators, and to some extent 
had established itself in the work of Crassus, Sulpicius, and 
Hortensius. In the meantime a direct and serious challenge 
had come to this type of oratory, and indeed to all styles that 
aimed at ornate and elaborate effects. Shorter speeches, a more 
realistic treatment, and a plainer style were being demanded 
by the new political conditions; and these tendencies were 
fintered by Stoic and Epicurean teachers who from the first 
had recommended a matter-of-fact expression. Conscious of 
these changes, a younger school of orators, with Calvus at their 
head, aimed at giving to the movement artistic direction. 
Adopting as their chief models Lysias and Thucydides, the one 
for his simplicity and craft, the other for his intensity and force, 
they advocated a style that was neat, precise, and unadorned; 
and for this style they claimed the sanction of ancient authority, 
arrogating to themselves the name of Atticists. The movement 
was one that received considerable support, owing partly to the 
quality and status of its advocates, pardy also to the conditions 
out of which it arose; and this was the challenge which Cicero 
undertook to meet, a challenge which threatened much of what 
was best in his theory and practice. 

* De Orat. in, 302-5. 
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Of Cicero’s attitude to the rival tendencies there can be no 
doubt. He condemned both alike, though on different grounds. 
With the excesses of the Asiatics he deals more than^&nce; but 
apart from this, his whole exposition of theory is a commentary 
on their position. Based as that theory was on thp teaching of 
Aristotle and Isocrates, it represents above all a deliberate 
attempt to win back oratory from &lse Hellenistic standards 
to the saner traditions and methods of classical Greece, ^or 
could he approve of the claims of the Atticists that in their neat, 
fastidious, and precious style, a style that was free from all that 
was impassioned and ornate, they and they only had realised 
the ideals of the Attic tradition. Of the style of Calvus he speaks 
with respect. It was Attic in its simplicity, its refinement, its 
freedom from excess; it was moreover polished and condse. 
But then it was also bald and colourless; widi it there went a 
suggestion of artifice and preciosity, which robbed it of all living 
force and spirit. And applying to it the natural test, namely, 
its power of appealing to the general public and of winning 
their approbation and sympathy, Cicero finds it to be defective 
on that particular score, and thus to fall short of the highest 
oratory.^ But over and above this, he maintained, the Atticists 
in their theory were wrong, in adopting Lysias mainly, and 
Thucydides to a lesser degree, as their sole models of the Attic 
manner. Thucydides he dismissed as an immature stylist; and 
for a later generation to instate his obscure and disjointed 
sentences was like returning, he said, to the husks and acorns 
of a primitive age amidst the amenities of a higher civilisation.* 
On the other hand, Lysias he conceded to be truly Attic; he is 
said to be Attic in his pure and lucid diction, in his simplicity, 
his naturalness and never-fiiiling tact. But, as Cicero points 
out, what was forgotten was that he was not the only Attic 
orator, and that the whole of Attic quality was therefore not 
summed up in him.* The truth was that Atticism in its real 
sense was limited to no one style; it stood for those varied 
qualities bound up with the great Athenians, all the artistic 
excellences in their works which appealed to the umversal 

' Brut. Lxxxu. * Oral. K, 31. * Ibid. IX, 38. 
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sense. Its beauty was not necessarily of the severe kind; it did 
not ignore the resources of sound and rhythm, any more than 
those ar^gements of words that charmed and moved. It 
could on occasion be impassioned and ornate, as well as sober 
and concise ;;it touched all the stops, responded to all conditions, 
served many purposes; but it never worked contrary to the 
fundamental laws of art. In short, “to speak well”, wrote 
GicCro, “is to speak in the Attic £ishion”;^ and he commends 
his contempKiraries for their choice of Attic modeb. But their 
imitation was to be of the right kind; they were to adopt the 
animadng principles of the great Athenians, “not merely to 
copy the dry bones but also to imbibe the living spirit of their 
models” {nec ossa solum sed ettam sanguitum).* And in Demo- 
sthenes, he maintained, the rich variety of Attic quality was 
most adequately enshrined, a fact which made him the perfect 
pattern of an Attic orator, and therefore the model to be 
imitated by those aiming at the Attic style.® Thus does Cicero 
pronounce judgment on the question of his day; and in taking 
up his position he was doubdess influenced in part by personal 
consideradons. For he had come to realise with the instinct of 
gemus that he could belong to neither of the schools; and his 
protest was in substance a defence of his own spacious and 
emotional style, with its ever-varying harmonies, its colour, its 
architectural effects, one of the g^reatest of artistic creations. 
But his pronouncement was also,something more than that. It 
was a plea for a more controlled yet generous art in the field of 
oratory; and his judgment rested on permanent grounds. It is 
true that he &ils to notice certain points subsequently made by 
Qpintilian,® which go to confirm his verdict, as to the inherent 
unsuitability of the Atticist style for Roman oratory; and again, 
his teaching in this matter was to prove ineffective, the Atticist 
tradition maintaining itself in the generation that followed. Yet 
in calling men away fium the vulgar excesses of the Asiatics and 
the narrow limitations of the Atticists he rendered substantial 
service. For he presented his age not only with a broader 
conception of Atticism, but also with a truer and more com- 

* De Opt. Gen. Or.m > BnU. xvu, 68. 

• Oral, vn, 23. * Jnst. Orat. xn, 10, 27-34. 
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plete interpretation of the classical ideal; and in that,<ti{ler all, 
lay his most lasting critical achievement. f 

It is by virtue of his work on rhetoric, then, that Cicero 
figures in the history of criticism. At the same time not without 
their interest are his occasional remarks on other forms of 
literary art as well as his literary judgments, the former as 
throwing light on the theories of his day, the latter as being the 
critical utterances of a great artist on his own craft. Towards 
poetry he betrays an obvious rhetorical bias. The poet he 
describes as “closely akin to the orator, being somewhat more 
restricted in rhythm, but freer in his choice of words, and in 
many kinds of embellishment his rival and almost his equal 
And this suggestion of patronage is not without its significance. 
For to Cicero and to most of his contemporaries, oratory was 
queen of the literary “kinds”, with poetry as her handmaid; 
and this treatment of poetry from a rhetorical standpoint was to 
remain a feature of Roman criticism to the end. As his con- 
ception of the poetic function he puts forward the “profit and 
delight” theory subsequently associated with Horace. In his 
defence of the poet Archias he argues the use of poetry for 
educational purposes, and its usefulness in commemorating 
great nations and famous men.* But he also gives a reminder 
of the never-failing charm of the works of the poet. “The 
food of youth and the delight of old age, they adorn prosperity, 
offer to misfortune a refuge itnd a comfort, at home they give 
pleasure, abroad they are no hindrance, they pass with us the 
night, they accompany us on our travels, and they share our 
holidays.”* It was an ample vindication of poetry on other 
than utilitarian grounds, and wau a plea all too seldom raised 
by the writers of antiquity. 

Of theories concerning the art of poetry, on the other hand, 
his works naturally present but few traces; though he gives 
evidence of the existence at this date of the doctrine of the 
literary “kinds”, and on one at least of those “kinds” he has 
something of interest to say. That he was acquainted in some 
sort with the doctrine is seen from his statement that “of poets 
there are a great many divisions, tragic, comic, epic, lyric, and 
^ De Orat. i, 70. • fto Arehu, 12-30. • Ihd. 16. 
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ditbymi'Mc".^ And when he adds further that “every kiod 
is diflarei^t from the rest, so that in tragedy anyfiiing comic is 
a defect, and in comedy anything tragic is out of place, while 
in the other kinds each has its appropriate note”, he puts 
forward the hotion of the exclusiveness of the several “kinds”, 
which was to be an important article of the poetic creed at the 
Renascence. In connexion with comedy, however, he is more 
specific. According to “ Donatus” he is said* to have described 
comedy as an imiUUto vitae, speculum ccmsuetudmis, imago ventatis, 
a definition which became current in later ages. But in addition 
to this he puts forward certain theories concerning the comic 
in general which are of considerable interest, in view of the 
comparative neglect of the subject by the theorists of antiquity. 
As to the actual nature of the comic or ridiculous, it arises, he 
states, “out of a certain ugliness or deformity which is pointed 
to as something offensive, but in an inoffensive manner” 
{turpitudinem altguam non turpiter)? And here, following Aristotle, 
he insists on the harmlessness of the defects associated with 
comedy. As he explains further, neither great vice nor great 
misery is a fit subject for ridicule; for crime should be attacked 
with weapons more potent, while the spectacle of misery 
derided is always unpleasant* Beyond this he specifies certain 
types of character suitable for comedy. They are “ the morose, 
the superstitious, the suspicious, the boastful and the foolish”;® 
and in this statement he is more' precise than Aristotle in his 
Poetics. Then, too, he distinguishes between the laughter caused 
by the mode of expression, and that resulting from the nature 
of the thought expressed. Amongst the former he mentions the 
use of ambiguous or unexpected turns of speech, as when, for 
instance, one thing is looked for and another thing said; or 
again, there is the use of puns, of a play upon words, or the 
literal interpretation of a statement otherwise intended.® Of 
comic effects arising out of the thought, he specifies those caused 
by deceiving expectation, by the use of caricature or com- 

1 D$ Opt. Gen. Or i. 

' Cicero, De re pub. iv, 13, quoted by the Exeerpta de QmeeAa (Wesmer ed. 
of Donatus, 1, as). • De Oral, a, 336. 

* Ibid. 337. * Ihd. 351. • Ibid. 347;-63. 
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parison with something ugly or disgraceful; or agajp, others 
due to irony*or an assiuned simplicity or to a unijpn of dis- 
cordant particulars.^ But hiunour of this kind, he points out, 
is of infinite variety; and a sense of decorum must ^je the guide 
throughout, lest the humour degenerate into mere buffoonery. 
In these remarks on “ the ludicrous” Cicero embodies doctrine 
apparently derived from Aristotle, though whether at first-hand 
is somewhat doubtful. What he gives is Aristotle in a more 
extended form, with elements drawn possibly from some post- 
Aristotelian authority. And since something of the same 
treatment is found also in the Tractatus Coislinianus (a work 
dealt with later),* it is possible that both Cicero and the author 
of the Tractatus made use of the same intermediate source or 
sources, if indeed Cicero was not indebted directly to the 
Tractatus itself.* 

There yet remains to notice Cicero’s critical work of a 
judicial kind, those attempts at passing judgment on the 
literature of his own and preceding ages. And, to begin with, 
must be noted the principle he lays down as his basis for 
forming judgment. He is replying in Bruius to the question 
whether in matters of oratory the public at large or the 
specialist is the final court of appeal; and, following Aristotle, 
he insists on the importance of the wider tribunal. For oratory, 
he explains, must appeal above all to the many. “The ears of 
the people”, he states,* “aae the instruments on which the 
orator has to play” {proton populi aures tibiae sunt) ; and to what 
degree an audience is affected must be left to the decision of 
the audience as a whole. Moreover the artistic appeal must 
make itself felt naturally, without calling for the aid of 
theoretical training or study. “Art”, wrote Cicero,® “being 
derived from nature, seems to have effected nothing at all, if 
it does not move and delight naturally” (nisi natura moveat ac 
delectet) ; and the impression of the public is necessarily the test 
of this broad human appeal. The verdict of the connoisseur, 
it is true, is not without its value, especially in forming judg- 

^ De Orat. n, 364-90. ' See pp. 138-43 infra. 

* See J. F. D’ Alton, op, at, pp. 363-4 for ftirAer det^. 
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ment of ^bstruse poems and the like.* He may, for instance, 
discuss arctic causes or analyse artistic effects; bdt even so, the 
judgment of the many is not without its weight. F or an adequate 
judgment iy oratory, however, the recognition of the general 
Cicero regartls as of the first importance; and here he lays down 
a truth of a profound kind, and one that with some reservations 
is applicable to all the arts. 

Apart from this, however, Cicero by his methods of forming 
judgment marks a new stage in the development of judicial 
criticism, and at the same time presents to his contemporaries 
some useful estimates of earlier literary achievement. As might 
be expected, he is for the most part concerned with oratory and 
style; but his discernment in these matters is no less sure than 
his grasp of principle, and his works in consequence are full of 
sane and penetrating judgment. Not a little of his success is 
due, in the first place, to his use of the comparative method, 
which he employs with a shrewd sense of its aims and value. 
Avoiding for the most part that trick of mechanical comparison 
which sought for meaningless Latin parallels to representative 
Greek writers, and which was to prove the bane of Latin 
criticism, he brings together authors for a specific purpose, that 
of disengaging their qualities by means of comparison and 
contrast; and the results are some of his most illuminating 
appreciations. This, for instance, is seen in his comparisons of 
Antonius and Grassus, and of Ciussus and Scaevola;* though 
the method is used effectively elsewhere in his works. Then, too, 
he understands the importance of the historical factor in 
criticism, the necessity for placing each author in his proper 
environment and for taking long views in artistic matters, if the 
real nature of each performance is to be rightly appreciated. 
Thus in one place he lays down the principle of development 
in the arts. “No art”, he states, “was invented and perfected 
at the same time” {nMl est stmul et inventum et peifectum) f and 
he gives it as his opinion that poets had flourished before 
Homer. In such views he had been preceded by Aristarchus 
in his Homeric criticism; and with Polybius had come a 
new outlook on history. But Cicero’s immediate inspiration 

^ Brut, u, 191. ' Ibxd. xxxnc-xi.. ' Ibid, xvm, 71. 
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. 'would aeem to have been the Liber Annalis, a sketch of universal 
history writteli by his fiiend Atdeus, which had provided him 
in dark days with a fresh view of the past.^ And it is in Brutus 
that Cicero makes the most effective use of this method, for 
there he is verifying his doctrines by an appeal tOjSistory; and 
as a result, judicial criticism from being dogmatic becomes for 
the first time historical, the notion of time being brought to 
bear in forming judgment. In that work he traces the develop- 
ment of oratory from the days of Pericles to his own, sketching 
briefly Attic eloquence, its growth and decline, then passing in 
review a host of Roman orators, from the venerable Cato to 
Hortensius and Calvus, contemporaries of his own, and in- 
cluding in his survey a number of orators of whom but little is 
known from other sources. All this is history, but it is criticism 
as well; for his account is full of helpful appreciations in which 
the characteristic qualities of each orator are lightly sketched, 
their performances at the same time being also discussed in 
relation to their times and conditions. And in the course of the 
survey Cicero implies certain ideas concerning oratory and 
literature in general, ideas not without their bearing on the 
critical process. In the first place he suggests the continuity of 
literature; that works of oratory and of literature generally are 
not isolated phenomena, but products related to one another, 
influenced it is true by passing conditions, but witnessing in a 
larger perspective to the wo|kings of evolution, and to phases 
of growth, maturity, and decline. It was a conception hinted 
at by Aristotle in his treatment of the drama, but seriously 
applied for the first time in this work of Cicero. Furthermore, 
he makes plain the relativity of aesthetic standards; in passing 
judgment he takes into account the conditions of each age, and 
refuses for instance to judge Cato as if he had been a contem- 
porary of his ovm. In all art, he recognises, there is an element 
of change. Thucydides, he states, would have written differendy 
had he hved in a later age;' and ekewhere he puts forward as 
an obvious but significant truth that “almost every age had 
produced its own peculiar style of speaking” {aetates extulerunt 
singulae singida prope genera dicendi).* 

^ Brut, in, 13. * Ibid ixxKsa, 388. 
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Of his^actual literary appreciations there is this to be said» 
that whue of secondtuy importance as compared with his 
exposition of theory, they nevertheless give evidence of con- 
siderable critical acumen, and point the way to later develop- 
ments in the^ame field. It is his judgments on oratory or prose 
style that naturally command most attention; and indeed on 
poetry he has but little to say. He appreciates, for instance, 
the trarkmanship of Aratus and Nicander; the former being 
praised for his polished and excellent verses, the latter for his 
poetic skill {facultas).^ But he foils to see the merits of the new 
contemporary school of poets, merely alluding to them in 
scoffing terms as cantores Euphorionis.* With him, it is clear, the 
traditions of Ennius and Pacuvius still prevail; and this is shown 
by the numerous quotations drawn from their works, which 
have the merit of preserving some valuable fragments of their 
writings. Terence, too, he praises for his choice and elegant 
diction; while he also commends his general charm and his 
avoidance of elements of force.® On Lucretius, however, his 
sole comment is of a superficial kind;* and he shows no sense 
of the greatness of the poet’s achievement. While, however, 
there are but few traces of reasoned judgments on poetry in his 
works, of appreciations of oratory his pages are full; and in 
particular his review of the styles of preceding Roman orators 
in Brutus is of considerable value. There as elsewhere in dealing 
with Roman oratory, he perhaps «rrs on the side of indulgence. 
In speaking of Cato, the Gracchi, Antonius, and the rest, he is 
moved by a patriotic fervour, mingled with regrets for the 
past; and he is apt to exaggerate the qualities of his countrymen, 
and to turn a blind eye to their defects. Yet, even so, his estimates 
are characterised by a freshness and directness which mark in 
general his critical manner. For his tests throughout are no 
pedantic rules, but the effects of the oratory, its appeal to human 

* De Orat. i, 69. _ • Tuse. Dtsp. m, xw, 45. 

' See Cicero’s epigram in Suetonius, Lift qf Terence, c. 5, where Caesar 
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lacking m ms cornua 
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nature; and he contrives to leave with his readers sojat clear 
impressions of the various stylists. Less original are probably 
his comments on the Greeks, for here he is traversing ground 
that had previously been worked; and his terse summary of the 
distinctive qualities of the several Attic orators — Ae sweetness 
(suavitas) of Isocrates, the artful simplicity (subtilitas) of Lysias, 
the acuteness {acumen) of Hyperides, and the force (vis) of 
Demosthenes’ — ^has the air of being little more than a series of 
critical commonplaces. More characteristic of Cicero him- 
self, both in manner and matter, are the comments he makes 
on the chief varieties of style, remarks often thrown out in 
passing, but full of good things, sound sense and keen insight. 
He points out, for instance, the naturalness and persuasiveness 
of the plain style of oratory, that style, seemingly so easy though 
nothing is more difficult, with its “artfulness”, its “careful 
negligence” {neglegenha dUigens), like that of women when 
unadorned adorned the most;* or again, the sublime force of 
the grand style, with its compelling power that takes captive 
men’s minds, forcing or stewing its way into the senses.* 
A fondness for thus discriminating between varieties of style 
was to be characteristic of later critics; but few arc more 
efiectivc than Cicero in his descriptions. And this was partiy 
due to his picturesque treatment, to the use he makes of 
analogies and metaphors drawn from various somces, from the 
sister arts, human physiologsy, moral qualities and the like. 
When therefore he speaks ofa “ full-blooded ” style, a “ nervous ” 
style, or a “raw unmellowed style newly-drawn from the vat”, 
he is not only adding colour to his expression, he is also 
inaugurating a device that was to add to the power of critical 
appreciation, and that has become a feature of art-critidsm at 
the present day. And in this and other extensions of the critical 
vocabulary lay some of his services to criticism generally. 

These, then, are among the main aspects of Cicero’s work as 
a cridc; and it was work, which, while forming but one section 
of his many-sided intellectual activities, was surpassed by none 
in intrinsic or historical interest. Throughout it runs a unity of 
purpose. It was the counterpart to that great gift of his to later 
* De Orat. m, a8. • Orat, xxm, 76-8. * Ibid, xxvm, 97. 
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ages, thit unique style which was to form a vehicle of thought 
for modepi Europe; and, as such, it represents an unbroken 
effort to set forth his guiding principles in art, and to vindicate 
by reason what he had previously done by instinct. Its main 
interests ar<o consequently th(»e of rhetoric or style. With 
matters of poetry he has but little concern; and significant of 
this is that dictum of his, that if his life were doubled he would 
still Wve insufficient time for reading lyric poetry.^ Nor is his 
primary object the judgment or appreciation of literature; 
though his appreciations of oratory have at least this interest, 
that they represent, what is always acceptable, an artist’s judg- 
ments on his own craft. In addition to this they may be said 
to mark an advance in critical method. They reveal for one 
thing a fhiitful use of the method of comparison; and, what is 
more, they give evidence also of the historical sense, of that 
genetic conception of literature which was to prove centuries 
later a solvent of fixed and dogmatic standards. 

It is in his theories of rhetoric or prose style, however, that 
the real nature of his contribution to the critical development 
is most clearly seen. And there is found the theorising of an 
artist, who was also a psychologist and a scholar, one whose 
practical skill amounting to genius, and whose technical 
knowledge, were alike transformed by a living insight into 
human nature, and enriched by an acquaintance with the best 
thought of antiquity. Of his penstrating intelligence, his keen 
artistic sensibility, his uniaihng insight into the great simple 
truths of art, there can be no doubt; nor can the soundness of 
his methods be questioned. For in spite, of a profound respect 
for the teaching of authority, he bases his arguments on the 
requirements of “nature” or “reason”, thus endorsing 
authority; and his treatment throughout is of a severely prac- 
tical kind. Of the larger philosophical criticism his work has 
but few traces. Like Ennius’s Ncoptolemus, Cicero philoso- 
phises but little, “since to be al»olutely a philosopher was not 
agreeable to him”.^ And apart from this, speculation as such 
was alien to his Roman temperament; he arrives at his prin- 
ciples by observation and reasoning, and he writes with the 
^ Seneca, Ep. 49, 5. ■ Dt Oral n, 1^6. 
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needs of tl#age ever before him. Nor does he omit to Inake his 
teaching attractive; for in his efforts to avoid the flogmatic 
iruy hanical methods of the tact-books, he sets out his doctrine 
in popular &shion, in a form intelligible to plain men, with all 
the sUll of a practised pleader and with the addei/grace of an 
accomplished orator. His object in short was to win the minds 
of his readers; and while his works thus form part of isagogic 
literature, those popular “introductions” to the various “Arts” 
which became a convention at Rome, they represent also an 
extension of the critical media. That his presentment of his 
doctrine, on the other hand, was not without its defects, is 
perhaps a point that will be generally conceded. In thus 
writing for the general he was following the Platonic tradition; 
but it is clear that he follows Plato at a distance. For he &ils 
to recapture wholly Plato’s happy grace, and in comparison 
with the work of the great master there is at times something 
laboured in his treatment. Nor does he quite succeed in his 
proposed objective, which was that of depicting the ideal orator. 
And Quinulian in one place complains of his failure in this 
respect, how that he “shortened sail and rowed a slower 
stroke”^ when he came to the business of actual description. 
The truth is that what he offers are merely his own practical 
views, the fruit of his experience; but with these, it may be 
added, posterity may well be content. 

And indeed Cicero’s contr^ution to literary cridcbm cannot 
but be regarded as of substantial and permanent value. In an 
age of disintegration, artistic confusion, and unrest, he first held 
up the mirror to antiquity; and by means of a sustained con- 
structive effort he rec2dled to his contemporaries the sane ideals 
and standards of the past. What he aimed at primarily was an 
adaptation of Hellenic doctrine to the needs of Rome; and with 
a wise eclectidsm he drew freely on all the great teachers, 
selecting and interpreting, and in the end producing a new 
body of doctrine. Thus does he warm into new life many of the 
earlier commonplaces; and in making Greek thought dynamic 
in the Roman world he corrects abuses and enlarges the vision 
of his contemporaries. But he also does more than this. In the 
^ Inst. Orat, xn, Intr. 4. 
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larger flerspecdve of the critical development he IVthe first to 
lay dowu that in matters of art, the classical^ and not the 
Hellenistic, Greeks were the guides to follow; and he thus 
presents a conception of classicism stript of Hellenistic accre- 
tions, and tl^erefore more truly representative of the highest art. 
It is in this sense that he may be said to have noarked the 
beginning of a classical reaction; and herein perhaps lay the 
most for-reaching effects of his criticism. “To bring into unity 
the scattered work of a critic”, wrote Sainte-Bcuve, “is as a 
rule difficult”; but with Cicero the task would seem to be 
easier than with most. He undoubtedly marks a turning-point 
in the history of criticism; and with him begins at Rome the 
re-statement of the classical creed. 



CHAPTER II 


CLASSICISM ESTABLISHED IN POETIC THEORY: 
PHILODEMUS AND HORACE^ y 

S O far we have been tracing the earliest critical activities at 
Rome. We have noted their almost exclusive concern with 
oratory and prose style, the search for sound principles 
amidst many distracting influences, and the definite impulse 
finally given to the classical tradition in art. With the close of 
the Ciceronian age there emerged yet another phase of the 
critical development which was to prove even more decisive in 
its effects than the preceding. The Augustan era (31 b.c.- 
A.D. 14) which followed, witnessed a further triumph of the 
literary movement under the influence of Hellenism. With it 
there dawned a golden age of poetry, an age made glorious by 
the achievements of Virgil and Horace, Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid ; and for the time being, the main intellectual interests 
became those of poetry and the poetic art, while a new status 
was being given to poets and men of letters generally. At the 
same time there were certain factors that contributed to a 
quickening of the critical impulse. The preceding period had 
not been wholly devoid of poetic theories; but what had come 
down were in general but slight and conflicting statements. 
Now, however, fresh impends was given to the discussion of 
literary questions by various developments of a social and 
intellectual kind; and in addition certain urgent questions 
relating to poetry were forcing themselves on the attention of 
all thinking men. Hence the new trend of critical activities, 
which were now extended to the field of poetry, and which with 
Horace attained results of an outstanding and permanent kind. 

^ Texb and Translatums. Philodeuus' G. Jezisen, Phlo^mos fiber dte 
GedidtU {Jiafies Buck), Berlin, 1933. Horace: Satires, ed. A. Palmer, 
London and New York, 1883, Epistles (mduding Ars Poetica), ed. A S. 
Wilkins, London and New York, 1885; Satires, Julies and Ars Poetua, ed. 
(withtrans.) H. R. Fairdough (Loeb Lib ), London and New York, 1929, 
Ars Poetua, ed. A. Rostagni, Torino, Chiantore, 1930; trans. A. S Cook 
(with the poetical treatises of Vida and Boileau), Boston, 1892; trans. T. A. 
Moxon (Everyman’s Lib.), London, 1934 ; extracts from Ars Poetua (trans.), 
u Samtsbury, Loa Cntia, pp. 54~8. 
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For a^pFoper understanding of the critical worlf of Horace, 
however^ something must first be said of the conditions imder 
which he wrote, and of the influences which went to determine 
the nature of his work. And in the first place, not without its 
significanc(!l'is the increased prestige attached to poets and 
poetry during this Augustan period. With the passing of the 
Republic had gone many of the old-time prejudices, and among 
thefii, to a large extent, the earlier suspicion of art, and the 
contempt of men of action for the poet’s craft. Under the new 
regime a fresh dignity was accorded to poetry; something of 
magic was implied in terms like vtOes and carmen which were 
now restored. And from being little more than a passing dis- 
traction, a mere trifling of diletianti, poetry came to be regarded 
as one of the noblest of occupations, a pursuit not unworthy of 
serious-minded Romans, and something that counted in the 
life of the state. For this the altered conditions of society were 
in some measure responsible. With political life at Rome now 
centred in the personality of Augustus, there was less scope than 
before for attaining distinction in public life. The avenue of war 
was closed, political eloquence had been suppressed, while 
eloquence in the law-courts was no longer needed; and it was 
therefore to literature alone that men of parts could look for 
recognition and advancement, a fact which led to a revision 
of values, of literature generally, and of poetry in particular. 
Then, too, the attitude of Augustus was not without its effect 
on the situation; for whereas Caesar had discovered that poets 
could be troublesome foes, Augustus was the first to realise the 
value of their support in the affairs of state. With him began 
a more generous patronage, which gave to poets a new social 
status and security; and the role of patron was played also by 
men of influence like Maecenas, Pollio, and Messalla, who 
gathered around them circles of literary men for social inter- 
course. Thus was the position of poets raised in the public mind, 
and with it the estimation of their craft; and in consequence a 
new trend was given to critical activities. 

Among the influences that made for critical HUriiMinna at 
this date, however, none was of greater importance iVian the 
impetus given by those literary coteries then formung, of which 
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the most active was that under the patronage of Augustus and 
Maecenas. Iifto that circle at an early date was draw]^ a group 
of brilliant young litUrateurs who were to assist materially in 
transforming the literary oudook at Rome. They came from 
Naples where, it would seem,^ a school of humanistic studies 
had lately been founded by Greek men of letters — ^rhetoricians, 
philosophers, historians, and poets — ^whom the exigencies of the 
time had driven westward from Alexandria, Pergamum, and 
Antioch. And, at the “garden-school” of that place, under 
Siro, Parthenius, and notably Philodemus, the young scholars 
had acquired a liberal education, compared with which the 
practical rhetorical training of Rome was little more than a dull 
and a deadening routine. Among the group were Virgil and 
Varius, Plotius, and Quintilius Varus, all of whom had come 
under the spell of the place; and their arrival at Rome meant 
an influx of new ideas, which infused fresh life into literary 
discussion. To their number was subsequently added Horace, 
who in the meantime had come under the same influences at 
the house of Lucius Piso Caesonius, friend and patron of 
Philodemus. And when further there had been attracted to 
their circle some of the more active spirits at Rome, including 
Pollio, Gallus, Propertius, and Apollodorus, the aged teacher of 
Aug;ustus, in this way was set up an unof&cial academy of htera- 
ture, capable of discussing all questions of literary standards, 
and influential by reason of sits powerful patrons. Nor were 
these the only factors that helped in the fresh start that was being 
made in the criticism of poetry at Rome; there were other con- 
siderations which counted, as, for instance, the practice of reci- 
tation instituted by Pollio for the purpose of criticising a poet’s 
work before publication. That this practice went far towards 
making criticism fashionable can scarcely be doubted ; though it 
led also to many exhibitions of bad taste and futile judgment, 
as Horace points out in one of his Epistles.* And in addition there 
were not wanting features in the literature of the time that 
claimed attention, one being the matter raised also by Horace, 
when he deplored the indiscriminate scribbling that went on.’ 

* See Tenney Frank, Verpl, pp. i3gff. 

‘ Ep. I, xn, 35 to end. ■ Ep, n, i, 117. 
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Most ISecisive of all in giving direction to the new criticisni 
were, hoitycver, the main literary questions in the air at the 
time; and here without a doubt lay the root of the whole 
business^ The chief question at issue was one relating to literary 
models; whVither, broadly speaking, the ancient Greeks were 
to be folf owed, o r"* the more modern Alexandrians who had 
inspii^ Liatultus and his schop l. In addition there were thcae 
who‘ stood t&e standards of the older Latin poetry; while 
others again were concerned with matters of poetic diction. All 
alike were important factors in the critical activities of the 
time; and they call for some amount of explanation. Of the 
importance of the Alexandrian tradition, in the first place, 
there can be httle doubt; already by the middle of the first 
century b.c. it had estabhshed itself in Roman poetry. The 
Erotopaegmn of Laevius had been succeeded by the erotic 
elegies of Ticidas in honour of Perilla, and still later, by the 
“romantic” mythological stories of Catullus and Calvus, 
Cornificius and Cinna, the last-mentioned being the author of 
the poem Zmyma to which was devoted the scrupulous polish 
of nine years. This was the set of poets— Bibaculus and Varro 
of Atax also among their number — ^whom Cicero had derided 
as cantons Euphorwnts; and the works of all alike were charac- 
terised by features distinctly Alexandrian, an erudition that 
was often obscure, caprice in form and expression, novelty in 
methods of narration, an inwaed treatment of moods and 
emotions, and above all a meticulous workmanship, together 
with an attitude of detachment from actual life. Thus set in a 
tendency to discard the ampler forms of epic and dramatic 
poetry in favour of miniature epics, amatory and mythological 
elegies, epithalamia, and epigrams; and at the same time a new 
spirit entered Roman poetry, a spirit artificial, erotic, and 
subjective, that was widely at variance with the larger utterances 
of ancient Greece. Nor did this triumph of Alexandrianism 
c>-agp with the age of Catullus. For in the decade that followed, 
Caesar’s passion for Cleopatra and her presence at Rome for 
two years before his death, added considerably to Alexandrian 
and succeeded in rendering Alexandrian art more 
fashionable than ever. And the tradition continued throughout 
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the Augustan ^a, the new poetry on its own merits finding 
ample response under altered conditions. It was from me ranks 
of the new poets that Virgil for one emerged, his earlyilprk 
showing clear traces of Alexandrian inspiration; G^us, again, 
followed closely in the steps of Catullus; and the elegies too of 
Tibullus and Propertius, together with the works of Ovid, were 
abundantly remimscent of Alexandrian art. Such then }vas 
this Alexandrian influence on the Roman poetry of the time. 
It was widespread and persistent, it affected the best poets; 
and it constituted a direct challenge to the orthodox literary 
methods, which had hitherto been largely based on the modek 
of classical Greece. 

At the same time under Augustus another important stream 
of influence had begun to make itself felt; and it was one that 
turned men’s eyes anew to the forms and methods of the ancient 
Greeks, and made m the end for a classical revival. As to the 
origin of this movement, more than one explanation has been 
offered. In the first place, it has been attributed, uncon- 
vincingly, to political causes, to the hostility felt by Augustans, 
with their strong Caesarian sympathies, for Catullus and other 
representatives of the earlier generation. By others, again, it 
has been more plausibly described as a recoil from a current 
fashion in literature, a natural reaction against the distasteful 
“romanticism” of the neotenc pioets; and Horace’s so-called 
sneer against Catullus and Cahms^ tuu usually been quoted in 
support of this notion. In that passage, however, Horace’s 
satire seems to be directed, not so much against Catullus and 
his school, as against an ape-like grammarian who was skilled 
in nothing but in chantmg the new poetry. It is in fact the 
limited attainments of the unnamed rather than any objec- 
tionable features in Catullus’s verse, that give point to the 
remark. So that neither here nor elsewhere in Horace can any 
clear disparagement of the earlier school be found. And, for 
the rest, of the other Augustan poets who added lustre to their 
age, all were admirers and to some extent imitators of the new 
Alexandrian art, and as such could have been no party to a 

' Sat. I, X, i8-ig; see E. K. Rand, “Catullus and the Augustans” {Harv. 
St. tn Class. Phsl. xvn, p. 38). 
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deliberate rgection of that art.‘ On the other ^[land, the real 
cause ofVhe new classicism may more probably be found in the 
“spirit of the age”, in that sudden awakening of national 
feding that marked the Augustan era. By this time Rome had 
become a ^feat world-power, entering on a reign of peace, and 
fired with a sense of a great national mission. And now, once 
agt^n, as formerly at Athens, poetry aimed at voicing the 
feelings of the community and at singing of things that came 
home to the hearts of all. To this task both Horace and 
Virgil devoted themselves, inspired by the theme of the great- 
ness of Rome. Thus they sang of the passing of unrest and 
passion, of the joys of peace and a benevolent rule at Rome; 
they sang also of Roman victories, of Roman piety and virtue, 
of the long and painful travail of Roman greatness, and, filled 
with a faith in her ultimate destiny, they sang too of a golden 
age to come, thus putting into words the deepest longings of a 
people. For themes such as these the new poetic moulds were 
inadequate. Those forms and devices, which had sufficed for 
a picturesque handling of mythological fancy, or for trifling 
With the conceits and sentiments of love, were obviously no fit 
instruments for sounding the deeper notes. And both Virgil 
and Horace reverted therefore to the classical tradition, to the 
epic models of Homer, and the lyrical modes of Alcaeus and 
Sappho; and in this way was inaugurated a classical revival 
which was essentially an attempt to recapture the high 
seriousness of Greek classical art Such, then, would seem to be 
the effective causes of the new classicism; but however this may 
be, and whatever its real origin, its importance in the cntical 
development is manifest. For one thing it raised anew the 
question of “the Ancients and the Modems”, since with the 
success of the Alexandrian vein of poetry, a clash between 
the two schools had otherwise become inevitable; and in addi- 
tion, it gave direction to much of the subsequent theorising, 
which ended finally in a re-statement of the classical creed. 

The conflict between these two traditions must then be 
described as the all-important critical matter at this date. But 

> See E. K. Rand, “Catullus and the Augmtans” {Han. St, m Class. P/ul. 
xvn, pp. 15-30). 
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there were other problems as wdl, of lesser significance perhaps ; 
and for one tmng there were the attempts made by an a^haising 
party to set up as their literary touchstones the standards of the 
older Latin poetry. With Varro had come a revival of anti- 
quarian studies at Rome; though Augustus la^ on also 
fostered the movement, in his efforts to direct men’s thoughts 
to the origins of Rome. And among the earlier achievements 
in which men took legitimate pride was the poetry of Ennius, 
Naevius, and the rest, reminiscences of which were embodied 
in the works of Cicero and Virgil. The taste for such literature 
was however soon overdone, preposterous claims being advanced 
for everything archaic, even for such texts as the Laws of the 
XII Tables. ^ And this tendency was encouraged by the attitude 
of the grammarians, who, pardy from sheer pedantry, pardy 
also from jealousy of contemporary poets,® professed to admire 
only what had been consecrated by time, and in such work 
alone foimd the true literary standards. The position was one 
that naturally provoked criticism; and evidence is not wanting 
that the matter was discussed with some spirit at the time. In 
addition to this, however, there arose a language problem, 
an inquiry into what constituted the proper diction of 
poetry. From the earliest times it had been the practice at 
Rome to make use of Greek words where necessary, to enrich 
the language by borrowings and coinages, and to revive on 
occasion words of an archaic kind. In the meantime, however, 
objection had been raised to this procedure, Caesar in one 
place laying down the rule that “a strange or unusual word 
should be avoided as one would a rock”.* And now at this 
date a school of purists arose, inspired possibly by the Atticists, 
who had previously argued for purity of speech; and the aim 
of this school, which was that of inculcating in poetry a purer 
Latinity, also found echoes in the criticism of the time. 

With this then as the background of Augustan critical 
activities we turn now to a consideration of that criticism itself, 
beginning with some remaris on earlier attempts at poetic 
criticism at Rome. Previous to this there had apparently been 

* Hor. Ep. n, i, 23. • C 3 f. Hor. Ep, t, xix, sgff. 

’ Gelliua, MeUs Atticae, i, 10, 4. 
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but littfe of the nature of serious criticism, apart that is, from 
the rhetqpcal studies already mentioned. Sporamc pronounce- 
ments on poetry, at any rate, are all that have come down, 
stray fragments to all appearances of an earlier body of theory ; 
and while tome of those fragments have already been men- 
tioned, yet another place of interest is that where Lucretius 
incidentally gives his view of the function of poetry. He is 
expfaining his reasons for adopting poetic form for his great 
work, and he advances the doctrine of profit and pleasure. 
Just as physicians, argued Lucretius,^ were wont to sweeten 
with honey the cup of bitter wormwood, so he himself had set 
forth his reasoning in Pierian verse, tinged as it were with the 
honey of the Muses ; and the comparison was one that in various 
forms — the gilded pill and others — ^was adopted by Renascence 
writers, to illustrate their doctrine of the moralistic function of 
poetry. Yet more illuminating as to the nature of pre-Augustan 
activities is, however, that section of the work of Philodemus 
of Gadara that has survived, with its witness to the dis- 
cussions of earlier doctrines that went on at Rome about the 
middle of the first century b.c. Concerning the part played by 
Philodemus in the educational bfr of the time — ^his connexion 
with the Piso family, and with the “ garden-school ” at Naples — 
something has tilready been said;^ and reference has also been 
made to the finding of certain of his works at the Herculanean 
villa of Lucius Piso Caesonius, the result of excavations begun 
in the eighteenth century and not yet completed.^ Among the 
papyri thus recovered were a number of Epicurean writings, 
critical discussions on various branches of learning, some 
dedicated to Piso himself, and including fragments of works on 
rhetoric {trepi ^opucfjs) and music [irepl piovouerjs), as well as 
a disquisition on the art of poetry {Trepl Troo^/xaruv) ; and it is to 
the recovered portions of Book v of his work On Poems that we 
are specially indebted for light on the critical position. From 
these fragments it has been gathered* that Philodemus was here 

> Dt Nat. Rtnan, i, 936-50 * See p 49 supra. * See vol. i, 170. 

* See C Jensen, 0^. at. and A. Rostagni, Arte Poettca dt Oraao, pp Ixxxiii- 
evu, for a valuable treatment of Philodemus to which I am indeb^ for the 
account that follows. 
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discussing the opinions of certain earlier grammarians on the 
nature of “t2ie good poet” and “the good poem”;, and since 
each discussion began with a statement of the critical opinion 
in question, the result was a valuable collection of doctrines 
which goes to supplement our knowledge of earlier Hellenistic 
theorising. Thus we learn, in a greater or less degree, of the 
views of Praxiphanes of Rhodes, of Ariston of Chios, Crates of 
Mallos, Demetrius of Byzantium, besides less familiar gram- 
marians like Andromenides and Heracleodorus; while of the 
work of Neoptolemus of Parium, who is discussed at yet greater 
length, a fairly clear general notion may be formed. And 
herein perhaps lies the real and permanent value of the work; 
it helps in reconstructing some of the earlier doctrines. 

At the same time the critical comments of Philodemus are 
by no means without their interest; for they reveal an Epicurean 
philosopher discussing freely the doctrines of Stoics and Peri- 
patetics alike, and occasionally throwing light on the weak- 
nesses of their poetic creeds. Thus to begin vrith, he recalls with 
approval Neoptolemus’s refusal to consider poetry as mere 
verbal expression apart from intellectual values, as earlier 
grammarians such as Heracleodorus had done. With Neoptole- 
mus he agreed that subject-matter weis also an indispensable 
factor, and that theme and form combined to produce the true 
effect of poetry,^ On the other hand he also challenges the 
teaching of Neoptolemus in yot a few particulars; and his views 
will be found to have considerable interest for modem readers. 
In the first place he denies outright the utilitarian end of 
poetry, and the contention that poetry was profitable in that 
it dealt with reality (irpay/MiTa). He allows that Homer had 
dealt with reality; but then that poet had not written with 
specifically an educational end in view; and moreover it was 
not true to say that every representation of reality was of an 
elevating kind. Elsewhere Philodemus explains that “ beautiful 
poems, if they edify, do not edify as poems” {k&v koBo 

itovfiiuiT oiK (o^cAci) and altogether it is clear that to him the 
element of edification was accidental to poetry as such. This, 

* C. Jensen, op, at. col. 9, 11 . 35-7. 

* C. Jensen, op. at. col. 39, 11 . iSlT. 
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however, leads on in due course to another significant discussion 
on what ponstituted the subject-matter of poetiy. According 
to Neoptolemus, that subject-matter consisted of real actions 
and de^, of facts that existed in the historical^i^tural, or 
moral order' of things. Philodemus, on the otfaCfnand, con- 
tended that such a limitation was not justified. Everything, he 
maintained, could be true in poetry, including themes fabulous 
and even false, monsters or legendary spirits, provided they 
were artistically represented, in concrete and vivid &shion 
(evapyeia).^ And for this view support was to be found in 
the work of the great Greek poets; while, apart from this, there 
was Aristotle’s doctrine that poetic truth should not be confused 
with truth historical, logical, or moral. And in yet another 
respect does Philodemus criticise Neoptolemus’s treatment of 
poetry, when he condemns the empirical threefold division of 
itolrjats, voififia, woiijnjf, which had characterised his work. 
Neoptolemus, he maintained, had erred in considenng form 
(r^v triv9faiv t^s apart from subject-matter (rd Stovoij- 

/lara),* since both were bound together in inseparable &shion. 
Poetry was, in short, an organism in which form was determined 
by subject-matter; and a treatment of either in isolation he 
regarded as misleading and unscientific. For the rest, Philo- 
demus’s comments in the surviving firagments are mostly of a 
negative kind; they are incomplete and frequently obscure as 
well ; so that it is not possible at thia date to reconstruct anything 
like the main body of his theory. At the same time it is clear 
that his general attitude is one of scepticism to the critical 
teaching of his day, and to those schol^tic tendencies which 
made for classifications and precepts in the treatment of poetry. 
And this feet is not without its interest, though the challenge 
was to have no effect on later writers. Earlier traditioAs were 
to survive, with some modifications, it is true; and the interest 
attached to Philodemus is therefore mainly of an incidental 
kind. He helps in some measure to fill in the picture of the 
Hellenistic critical activities; and in connexion with Neoptole- 
mus he supplies information of unique value in the light of 
Horace’s subsequent performance. 

^ G. Jensen, op. ctt. col. 4, 11 . 6fi'. 


* Ibtd. col. 10, 11. 33iF. 
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All this thc]^ goes to suggest something of the nature and 
scope of pre-Augustan criticism of poetry at Rome. And it is 
eloquent not only of the povoty and confusion that prevailed, 
but also of the extent to whidi the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle hanUy this time been either superseded or forgotten. 

^ With Horace (65-8 b.c.), however, a fresh beginning in criticism 
was made: and with him, it is hardly ton iniir h to aay^ hej ^an 
a new tradition. What Cicero had done in the sphere of rhetoric 
was now carried over by him into the real m s of poetry.[ He 
recalled to men’s minds the standards of classical art, while 
directing their steps back to the poetry of antiquity; and he 
tmdoubtedly stands out as the most influential of Roman critics, 
one who achieved results of a lasting kind, and was to rank in 
stature with Aristotle at the Renascence.)For the task of criticism 
he had been well equipped by his early education, first at Rome, 
and subsequently at Athens (45-44 b.c.), and not least, by his 
life-long efforts to perfect his own art.f From the first he seems 
to have been a markedly conscious artist, with a definite theory 
of his own; and in his choice of models, his reasoned treatment 
of what he borrowed, can be seen the workings of a critical 
faculty which, while entering to some extent into all artistic 
creation, was yet present with Horace in an unusual degreer> 
At an early date, moreover, he had found a place at the centre ‘ 
of things. By the year gg B.c. he had won the friendship of the 
best poets of the day; and, introduced by Virgil and Varius to 
the notice of Maecenas, he became from then on a member of 
that famous circle, in close touch with a variety of cultured 
minds, and keenly alive to the immediate literary problems. 
Of that circle, indeed, he became ultimately the guiding spirit 
and spokesman; and much of his criticism was doubtless due 
to that connexion. But much was due to other causes as well. 
Throughout his poetry, for instance, there runs a critical strain, 
a criticism, that is, of contemporary manners, morals, politics, 
and thought; and the theme of literature naturally does not 
escape this treatment. Apart firom this he was subject to de- 
traction from various quarters, and these attacks drew from 
him more than one retort; while latterly there gathered around 
him a number of disciples, young men like Florus, the Pisos, 
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and otken, who sought his guidance in literary matters, and 
as a consequence not a few of his critical utterances were 
directed to that end. 

' GLiterary criticism formed therefore an integral part of 
Horace’s work ,1 And for his contributions on the subject we 
must turn to the main body of his writings, and more especially 
to his Satins and Epistles, where much relevant matter will be 
found that goes to supplement his more formal prop nnncements. 
in the Ars Poehca. 0 £ these several critical works the Satires 
came first; and in them may be recognised the first stage of 
Horace’s critical activity, the prelude to the more important 
work that was to follow. As yet he was engaged with the more 
immediate problems. He himself had proposed to revive, with 
some difference, the Lucilian tradition in satire; and he is 
therefore concerned with such matters as the status of Lucilius 
and the true nature of satire, though evidence is not wanting 
of his views on poetry generally. In his first Book of Satires 
(35 B.C.), for instance, he writes what is practically a defence 
of satire,^ in the coune of which he puts forward his views on 
its origin and literary value, and comments further on the 
performance of Lucilius in that particular vein. Later on® he 
replies to a school of critics represented by Demetrius and 
Hermogenes Tigellius. Called to account for his strictures on 
Lucilius, he repeats and justifies his earlier judgment, revealing 
in so doing some of the main praiciples of his art. This repre- 
sents perhaps the most significant of his earlier utterances, 
though passages of critical interest are not wanting elsewhere in 
the Satires. In the second Book of the Satires, for instance, there 
is his comment on the reforming function of satire,® made in 
answer apparently to further attacks on his own practice. And 
indeed so for his critical work for the most part had consisted 
of a series of retorts to reigning criticasters. 

At the same time in this earlier phase of Horace’s critical 
activities there is much that is of positive interest. And to begin 
with, there is the attitude he adopts towards the new vogue for 
Lucilius which marked the Augustan age. He acknowledges 
that poet as master,® for example, describes him as the first 
> Sat. I, iv. > I, X. » n, I *1, x, 47ff.; n, i, 29. 
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Roman satirist in verse, ^ a worthy descendant of the ol(l Greek 
comic poets;* and in particular, he praises his wit (Jiuxtus), his 
keen scent for abuses {munctae naris),* the efficacy of Ibis satire 
in “rubbing the city down with plenty of salt”,* and his 
sincerity of utterance which had made of his work a mirror of 
his liie.* Yet this was not to say that Lucilius had possessed all 
the poetic virtues, any more than Laberius with his coarse and 
bitter Mimes, For one thing there was his hasty and imperfect 
workmanship, some two hundred lines being dictated within 
the hour and without changing his posture {starts pede in uno).* 
And the result was a turbid (luttdentus) flow of words obscure 
and redundant, verses harsh and ill-formed,^ and a total lack 
of the restraint needed for urbane and delicate wit. Or again, 
there was his indiscriminate mingling of Greek and Latin words, 
a foolish trick of no artistic value;* and, in addition, his un- 
varying tone, invective being his sole instrument of satire.® 
That Lucilius had been successful in this new vein Horace 
readily allows; he regards him as more polished {limattor) than 
the earlier Latin poets.*® But his standards were still inadequate, 
his art imperfect; and “had he lived to-day”, wrote Horace, 
“he would doubtless have pruned and polished his work”.** 
Then, too, Horace incidentally expounds his theory of satire, 
which he regards as a new genre unknown to the Greeks 
{Graects intactum carmeri)^^ though essentially a development of 
the Old Comedy of Eupolj^, Cratinus, and Aristophanes.** 
Whether it was poetry in the strict sense of the term he refuses 
to say, merely noting that that was a dignity denied by some 
to comedy itself.** Its mam business, however, like that of the 
Old Comedy, was to attack those who deserved it; and with 
malicious censure and slander it had nothing to do. The true 
satirist, he maintained, was no threat to the community; he 
was no dangerous creature who “must needs carry hay on his 
horns”.** And if his function was thus mainly the correction of 
abuses, this was not brought about by invective alone. “ A jest ” , 

* n, i, 62. • I, IV, 5. * I, iv, 7-8. * r, x, 4. 

» n, 1, 3off. • I, iv, 10 ’ I, iv, 1 1 ; i, x, 50. • i, x, 2off. 

• I, x, 14-15. “ 1, X, 65. 

^ I, X, 6gff.; cf. Cicero’s statement concerning Thucydides, p. 41 supra. 

“ I, X, 66. “ I, iv, iff. “1, iv, 45, 63. “ l, iv, 25. 
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so Horace explains,^ “is often more telling thai^the keenest of 
arguments” (ridictdttm aeri fotiitis); and this, he adds, was a* 
device of the old comic poets which was worthy of imitation. 
Hence his insistence on the need for genial raillery in satire, and 
for a spirit of good humour in showing up abuses. And this 
treatment he distinguishes from that of the mere buffoon (die 
Pto/ioXoxos of Greek theory)® who was wont to indulge in un- 
measured and unseasonable laughter at the expense of fiiend 
and foe alike.® Moreover, in satire he demands certain stylistic 
features, among which was a diction based on everyday speech 
{sermoni propiora),* since satire like comedy dealt with themes of 
ordinary life. Then, too, he commends brevity and terseness of 
utterance to give point to the satirical attacks.® And in addition 
he requires a variety of tone. The satirist, he points out, must 
move ftom grave to gay; he must simulate in turn the poet, 
the orator, and the wit (urbanus), employing all notes with a 
wise decorum.® 

Nor in these earlier sporadic critical efforts of Horace can 
we fail to notice signs which foretell the later critic. (Tirst andl 
foremost is his demand for perfect finish in poetry.^his emergesj 
from his remarks on the defects of Lucilius; though it is also 
seen in the stress he lays on the need for corrections (saepe sHlum 
vertas),’’ in order to give to poetry value of a lasting kind. But 
these ideals are implied also in his remarks on contemporary 
poets and critics, whom he distinguishes in accordance with 
standards already present in his mind. Among the poets, for 
instance, he commends Fundanius for the quiet charm of his 
comedies, reminiscent in their way of Terence; Pollio he praises 
for tragedy, Varius for his epics, while Virgil is for him dis- 
tinguished by the tenderness and grace {molle atque facetuni) of 
his Eclogues.^ On the other hand he attacks with scorn the epic 
poet Bibaculus, parodying in one place his bombastic style, 
and ridiculing elsewhere his unspeakable conceit of Jupiter 
“bespewing with hoary snow the wintry Alps”.® And in 
keeping with this are his views on contemporary critics and 

‘ I, X, 14-15. • See vol i, 151; p. 140 tr^a • i, iv, 35, 83. 

* I, iv, 43. ' I, X, 9-10. • 1, X, 1 1 ff. 

’ I, X, 73. ' I, X, 4ofF. ' n, V, 41 (tr. Fdu'clough), 
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criticism, wh^ he contrasts the lofty standards of the circles 
of Maecenas, Pollio, and Messalla with those which prevailed 
among critics less scrupulous. Of the latter he denounces in 
particular the snarling Demetrius, the fawning Faiuiius; and 
the exquisite, Hermogenes Tigellius, both poet and singer, he 
describes as altogether ignorant of the great works of the 
Greeks.^ ^ 

Leaving now the first stage of Horace’s critical activities we 
turn to those maturer efforts enshrined in his later Epistles 
which may be said to embody his main contribution of a 
critical kind. With Horace, it should be noted, the epistolary 
form had a special function; it was the medium he chose 
for a discussion of serious and weighty topics. And when 
after 23 b.c., with the completion of his earlier cycle of Odes 
(Books I, II and m), he abandoned for a time that lyrical 
vein of poetry and turned to other themes, it was the 
epistolary form that he adopted in this crisis of his intellectual 
development, giving consideration by that means to matters 
of a philosophical and a literary kind. Thus in 20 b.c. appeared 
his first Book of Epistles \ and this was followed in due course by 
ihcEpistle toFlorus{e. 20 b.c.), Ac Epistle to Augustus (14-13B.C.), 
and the Ebistle to the Pisos, or the Ars Poetica as it is more 
familiarly known, the actual date of which is uncertain. Of 
these, the Epistle to Florus and the Epistle to Augustus constitute 
the second Book of the Epistles; and with these two Books of 
Epistles it is proposed to deal first, as forming an interesting 
prelude or commentary on the teaching of the Ars Poetica. 

From the first it is clear that Horace’s r61e in these Epistles 
is a new one. ^ He figures mainly as the guide and familiar 
friend of his younger contemporaries, giving occasional counsel 
on morals and literature :^and the first Book of the Epistles, 
though concerned mostly with moral teaching, is by no means 
without its critical interest and value. Thus he begins by 
explaining his changed point of view with regard to both 
hterature and life. He had already abandoned the lighter lyric 
poetry {versus et cetera ludura pono) and his aim henceforth, he 
states, was to study, the more serious problems of life, and those 

1 1, X, 78ff., 90. * Ep. I, i, 10. 
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things diat made for civic and national greatnc^. Hence his 
8ubsequ(;nt advice to LoUius Maximus, for instance, as to the 
value of Homer’s teaching, which he describes as wiser than 
that of philosophers.^ Then too he inquires into the literary 
activities of tl^e staff of Tiberius, away at the time on an 
Armenian e]q>edition: and in giving advice to each member 
he ^veals at the same time some of his animating literary 
principles. Thus, in reminding the young poets of his earlier 
injunctions, he asks whether they are treating “high-serious” 
matters of national import,* and whether Titius, gready daring 
in his imitation of Pindar, is adapting his Theban measures to 
the Roman lyre.* Gelsus, again, he warns against a slavish 
copying of earlier models;* and to Florus he commends the 
study of philosophy as a guide to true wisdom. Similar 
themes are handled in his letter to Maecenas where he replies 
to the chaiges brought against his earlier Epodes and Odes, 
namely, that they lacked originality and were mere copies of 
the Greek. He there explains his ideas of imitation true and 
false, claiming for himself a true originality, and stating that 
he had “followed slavishly in the tracks of none” {non aliena 
meo pressi pede).^ Moreover, he adds, his generous use of Greek 
models, in accordance with the rules of Sappho and Alcaeus, 
had &miliarised Rome with a new poetry; and the hostility of 
critics, grammatta and others, he explains as due to his refusal 
to resort to unworthy methods ofswinning approval. 

It is in the “literary” Epistles of the second Book, however, 
that poetry is most consistently treated, the subject of both 
Epistles of that Book being one and the same,[namely, the need 
for fostering a new school of Latin poetry basra on the classical 
literature of the Greeks.l In the Epistle to Florus {Ep> n, ii), for 
instance, probably dated about ao b.c., Horace gives his reasons 
for leaving behind him his earlier poetic activities. He com-^ 
plains of felling powers, the distractions of life at Rome; and 
he also ridicules the system of log-rolling that prevailed among 
poets {genus tmtabtle oaium)* in their efforts to attain feme in the 
poetic sphere. Such an atmosphere, he maintained, was the 

1 I, u, 3-4. • t, ui, 7ff. • I, ui, loff 

* 1, iii, isff • 1, xuc, aa. * n, u, loa. 
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n^ation of criticism, and was &tal to true poetry, which 
required for its creation unMIing judgment and constant hard 
work. “Your good poet”, he states, “when he begins to write 
will assume also the spirit of an honest censor” {cum UUtulis 
animum censoris sunut honesh).^CH.e will exercise judgment in his 
choice of words, discarding those that are undignified, bringing 
back old-fashioned picturesque terms once used by Cato ^d 
Cethegus, adopting new words that had been sanctioned by 
usage (ttnu) or custom, at the same time raising language to 
a higher power by processes of pruning and refining. All this, 
he held, meant persistent labour and toil; and yet it was 
necessary that the artistic effort should be concealed. In shor t. 
** the tr ue poet” , he added, “ while straining every nerve, would 
yet giv e ^e appearance of being merely at play ” (ludentis 
specum dabit et torquebttur).* ) 

Of yet greater significance is the famous Epistle to Augustus 
{Ep. 11, i), probably written in 14-13 b.c., and the outcome 
apparently of a letter of Augustus to Horace complaining that 
none of the poet’s earlier sermones had been addressed to him.® 
Here Horace supplies the omission, and takes the opportunity 
at the same time of uttering a plea yet more direct on behalf 
of the new school of poetry. A beginning is made with a com- 
plaint concerning the wrong standards then current forjudging 
poetry; how none but the oldest Latin poetry was wont to be 
valued, even the Twelve Tables being described as an utterance 
of the Muses.* It was claimed, for instance, that the best work 
of the Greeks had been the earhest; and similar merit was 
therefore attached to the earliest Roman literature. But, as 
Horace points out, such a preference was based on a false 
analogy, since different national geniuses developed on different 
lines;® and moreover, age in itself was no criterion of literary 
value, while the dividing line between what was ancient and 
what was not was difficult to fix.® Nor does he fidl to give 
instances of the conventional estimates of his contemporaries. 

^ n, ii, no. This forms part of Dr Johnson’s motto for his famous 
Dictionary. * u, 11, 124. 

* Quot^ by Suetomus, L(fe of Horace, pp. 486-8 (Locb ed ). 

« II, i, 24 £F. * n, i, a8ff. * ii,f, 34ff- 
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Ennius, for instance, was described as a second Homer;*' 
Pacu'vius was said to be learned {doctus), Accius lofty (alttts)i 
Afranius was likened to Menander, Plsutus with bis bustling 
plots to Epicharmus; whereas Caecilius was held to be con- 
spicuous for his dignity (gramtas), and Terence for his art. All 
such estimates, however, so Horace maintained, were un- 
balanced judgments. What needed saying was that at times 
the*ir styles were out-of-date (antique) or harsh (dure), or even 
flat (tgnave) though elsewhere a striking expression or a neat 
turn might also be found. But to describe such works as 
beautiful, almost faultless, was merely absurd. Some amount 
of prejudice in their favour might be attributed to early 
associations; but the real animating cause lay deeper than this, 
and was described by Horace as prejudice of another kind. It 
was envy of contemporary poets, he asserted, that lay at the 
root of these extravagant judgments; and poetic achievements 
were condemned, not on aesthetic grounds, but because they 
were modern. But while this wholesale condemnation of con- 
temporary literary standards was thus Horace’s first main point 
in this Eputle, he goes on to add that a great opportunity then 
presented itself for establishing at Rome an exalted poetry 
which should be of service to the state. He recalls to begin with 
the wonderful artistic activities at Athens during the great age 
of Pericles after the stressful days of war; implying thereby that 
the conditions necessary for th^ production of great art were 
only then being realised at Rome, and that similar develop- 
ments were to be looked for in the new reign of jieace. It was 
true that the Roman genius, naturally serious and practical- 
minded, had but lately acquired artistic interests; but now 
there was no lack of enthusiasm for art. The whole commimity, 
he states, was animated with a craze for poetry; “unlearned 
and learned alike”, adds Horace, “we all try our hands at 
writing poems” (sertbimus indocti doctique poemata passim).* And 
in this newly-found fervour for poets and poetry he saw an 
acquisition of strength to the state; for the poet by his way of 
living and his teaching alike was an inspiration to all. The 
tender, lisping, utterance of childhood he gendy fashioned,* 

* n, 1, 50fF. “ n, i, 66fr. • n, i, 117. « n, 1, i26ff. 
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he led youth kindly precepts, he toM of noble actions firing 
men to emulation, he comforted the weak and sorro\^^, and 
he interceded with the gods on behalf of men. Yet guidance 
was needed for this new movement. For native efforts unaided 
were wont to lead to abuse; and the scurrility that entered 
latterly into the rustic Fescennine verses is quoted by Horace 
as an example of this. Already however, he notes, such external 
aid had been effective, in the impulse that resulted when 
“captive Greece took captive her fierce conqueror” (Graeeia 
cc^ta fsrum vtctorem c€pit)J*- Inspiration had been drawn from 
the great Greek tragic poets; by translation and adaptation 
something of their tragic spirit had been revived at Rome.( And 
indeed for tragedy, as Horace explains, the Roman, spirited 
and vigorous, was well endowed by natttre, though as yet he 
had not acquired the ideal of correctness or the “art to blot”) 
{mtuU lituram).^ ^n comedy on the other hand less success had 
been attained, in spite of the general opinion that the comic 
vein was easier than the tragic, seeing that it drew for its themes 
on ordinary everyday life. But, as Horace acutely explains,® 
this was the very reason for its greater difficulty; for with the 
familisuity of the theme there went an imperious demand for 
verisimilitude and the lik^ And he illustrates his point by a 
reference to the defective workmanship of Plautus, more par- 
ticularly of his characterisation. Nor is he of opinion that the 
stage-conditions of his day conduced to great achievements in 
comedy. In a vivid picture he brings before our eyes some- 
thing of those conditions; the insis tent clamotir for all kinds 
of novelty, for bears and boxers, for spectacles and finery, for 
giraffes and white elephants.® It was not that he underrated 
the power of the drama; on the contrary he has a lively con- 
sciousness of its stirring and magic qualities. But the suggestion 
is that it was not along those lines that success for the new 
poetry lay. It lay rather, in his opinion, in celebrating the 
merits of great men, in singing of heroic themes, as Virgil and 
Varius had done; and on behalf of such poets and their school 
Horace pleads for the powerfiil and generous patronage of 

1 n, 1, 156. * n, i, 167. Cf. laior Imae A.P. 391. 
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Augtistus. In so doing he has outlined as i^were his pro- 
gramme for the reform of poetry, ^e envisages a new poetry 
based on standards more lofty Aan those that were then 
current, a poetry inspired by the ancient Greeks and emulating 
their work in its formal perfection. Such a poetry, he main- 
tained, had a civilising function, was in addition an ornament 
to|he state; and as such it was eminently worthy of the support 
of statesmen. 

Suggestive and valuable as these Epistles imdoubtedly are, 
for the main body of Horace’s theory, however, we must turn 
to the Epistle to the Pisos (the Ars Poeitca) . where the programme 
already outlined is to some extrat filled in. ( The work is one 
that rivals Aristode’s treatise on poetry in the difficulties it 
presen ts; )ind our first business is therefore to consider those 
difficulties, some of which remain unsolved to the present day. 
And first there is the perplexing question of date; a matter not 
without its bearing on the interpretation of the poem. In 
general the work has been assigned to one of two different 
periods, either to the “lyrical interval” (23-17 b . c .) already 
mentioned, or to the closing years of Horace’s life (10-8 B.c.); 
though the year 15 b . c . has also been suggested by way of 
compromise. Each of these hypotheses, however, presents its 
own peculiar difficuldes; and no one of them can be said to 
meet all the facts of the case. In the first place all scholars are 
agreed that the Ars Poetica cai«not have been written earlier 
than 93 B.C., when Horace embarked on his epistolary writings; 
and indeed, in both form and substance the work has much in 
common with the second Book of Epistles. But while there is 
this measure of agreement, opinions differ widely as to the 
actual placing of the work. There are those for instance who 
hold to the earliest possible date, that is, 20 b . c . or earlier. It 
has been urged, ^ with cogency it must be admitted, that the 
work was written before Virgil’s death (19 b . c .), and before the 
appearance of his Aeneid^ because otherwise it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to account for the one perfunctory reference 
to Virgil* in a work which professed to treat of the principles 

1 O. Immisch, “Horazens Eputei uber die Dichtkumt” (Phtlohgus, 
XXIV, ill, 193a, p. 6). * A.P. 55. 
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of poetry. Tl^ silence of Horace where Virgil is concemod is 
doubtless a point of substantial importance; and with regard 
to this argument and its bearing on the composition of the 
poem something wiU be said later. Less convincing, however, 
is the suggestion brought forward in confirmation of that earlier 
date, namely, that Horace’s failure to deal with epic theory was 
due to the &ct that Virgil at the time was engaged in wrj^ng 
his Aeneid, so that any exposition of epic theory would be 
premature if not disrespectful.^ But this is surely to ignore the 
influences under which Horace was writing, and the force of 
the Aristotelian tradition which had confined the study of 
poetry in the main to that of the dramatic kinds alone. Nor is 
the attempt to assign the poem to the year 15 b.c.* any more 
satisfactory. The argument advanced is that the semones 
quosdam which had excited the jealousy of Augustus and had 
elicited from Horace his Epistle to Augustus,* must necessarily 
have been the Epistle to Florus {Ep. n, ii) and the Ars Poetica. 
And since the Epistle to Florus appeared in c. 80 b.o. and the 
Epistle to Augustus in 14-13 b.c., it therefore followed that the 
Ars Poetica must have belonged to the intervening period, and 
more especially to the later part of that period, owing to the 
affinities of that work with the Epistle to Augustus; hence the 
date assigned, i.e. 15 b.c. But is it so certain that the sermones 
quosdam in quesUon were the Eputle to Florus and the Ars Poetica, 
and these works alone; thus«excluding the possibihty of the 
first Book of Epistles being therein implied? This at any rate 
is the assumption of many scholars, mainly on the ground that 
that Book was not of sufficiently recent date to have been in the 
mind of Augustus at the time of writing.* Yet the first Book of 
Epistles (so B.c.) belongs to much the same date as the Epistle 
to Florus; and if the latter is included among the sermones 
quosdam, it is not easy to see how the former may be excluded. 
The truth would therefore seem to be that on the strength of 
this particular evidence it is not necessary to assume that the 

1 O. Inunucb, ofi. at. pp. 7-8. 

* A. Rostagm, Arte Poetua di Orano, pp. xviif. 

* See p. 63 si^a, 

* See for exaitiple A. Rostagm, op. at, pp. xvi, xviiiff ; H. R. Fairclough, 
Heraee • Satires, duties, Ars Poetica, p. 392. 
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Ars Poetica was written before the Epistle to At^uspu, or at some 
such date as 15 b.c. 

At the same time there are not a few who support the later 
date, and would assign the work to Horace’s latest years, that 
is, 10-8 B.c. In the main their case rests on the identity of the 
Pisos to whom the Ars Poetica is addressed; though here again 
thcje is a marked difference of opinion. Not without its 
signiiicance in the first place is the evidence of the scholiast 
Porphyrio (third century a.d.) on this point. According to his 
statement the father of the youths addressed was Lucius 
Calpumius Piso (48 b.c.-a.d. 33), consul in 15 b.c., absent 
abroad 13-11 b.c., under Tiberius a man of importance, who 
also had two sons, Lucius and Gaius. This traditional statement 
has however been challenged, for the most part by those who 
incline to an earher date. Assuming that the poem belonged, 
for other reasons, to the year so b.c. or thereabouts, such critics 
have urged that the sons of Lucius Calpurnius Piso at that date 
would not have been old enough to warrant Horace’s attention, 
which took the form of advice to young poets on the threshold 
of their career. Hence the contention that the family of Gnaeus 
Calpurnius Piso, who was consul suffectus in 23 b.c., was the one 
in question. Yet the grounds for the earlier date on which this 
theory mainly rests, are, as we have seen, by no means certain. 
And in addition there are other and weightier reasons for 
hesitating to accept the suggestion. For one thing there is the 
matter of personality, and again the absence of any indication 
of concern with the arts on the part of cither father or family. 
Thus Gnaeus Piso, for instance, i^ known to have been an 
arrogant representative of the Republican party ; his son Gnaeus 
under Tiberius was accused of poisoning G^rmanicus, and 
subsequently died by his own hand;^ while nothing is known 
of their connexion with poets or poetry. As against this there 
is Porphyrio’s evidence for stating that Lucius Calpurnius Piso 
was himself “ a poet and a patron of liberal studies” [jpse poeta 
fuit et studiorum liberaltum anftsfej);* characteristics which no 
doubt he had inherited from his fother Lucius Piso Caesonius, 

* See A Rostagni, op. at xxi, u. 

' Ibid. XX. 
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consul in 58 nc. The latter in fact was a well-known patron of 
both philosophers and poets; and closely associated with him 
was Philodemus of Gadara, fiagments of whose writings have 
been discovered at Piso’s Herculanean villa, and to whose 
lectures Horace, Virgil, and others were wont to listen. More- 
over, traces of Philodemus’s influence, in a modified form it is 
true, will be found in Horace’s poem; so that altogether there 
is a strong case for accepting Porphyrio’s statement as well- 
founded, and for regarding the sons of Lucius Calpurnius Piso 
as the youths concerned, more especially as the elder of those 
sons would probably be entering on early manhood at the close 
of Horace’s career. And with the identity of the Pisos estab- 
lished with some degree of probability, the Ars Poetica falls 
naturally into Horace’s closing years, so that its publication 
may be dated 10-8 b.c. As for the main arguments for the 
earlier date, they have already been considered; though there 
remains the significant fact of Horace’s strange silence where 
Virgil is concerned. Yet this is by no means inconsistent with 
the later date. It is not inconceivable that Horace may have 
composed the poem before the death of Virgil, and then have 
held up publication till, roughly, the ninth year {nonum mannum). 
He may alternatively have begun the poem at the earlier date 
and have completed its compcmdon in the years that followed 
— a. not imlikely proceeding in view of the concentrated nature 
of the work. But in any event the date of its actual publication 
would seem to be tolerably clear. It was probably produced 
during Horace’s closing years, and was addressed to the sons 
of Lucius Calpurnius Piso; and to this conclusion, on the whole, 
the evidence would seem to point. 

The question of date is, however, not the only problem to be 
considered at this stage. Further controversies have from time 
to time arisen in connexion with the form and character of the 
Ars Poetica; and in this field fierce battles have also been fought, 
though with results of perhaps a more reassuring Hnd. (^One 
thing is clear, that the poem was intended as an Epistle in the 
Horatian sense, that is, a letter in verse addressed to actual 
correspondents, written in a lively and discursive &sbion, and 
with primarily the needs of the correspondents in mind.- 
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Quintilian^ it was who first referred to it as the^>* Poeiua; and, 
after him, the description was generally adopted, carrying with 
it the suggestion of a set treatise or techneaa the subject of poetry, 
a sense in which it was accepted right down to modem times. 

' From the first, however, many were perplexed by its apparent 
inconsequence and lack of system; and Scaligerfor one is found 
desoribing it as “an Art written without art’ywhile Heinsius 
sought to restore order and logic by transposing certain passages, 
an enterprise in which he was followed by later scholars. 
Others, again, despairing of reconciling the description with 
the fact, refused to recognise the poem as a regular treatise or 
Art, and maintained it to be an epistle written with epistolary 
negligence and with a satirical or polemical object in view.^ 
As to the particular object, however, no agreement was reached, 
the poem being variously described as a satire against the 
Roman theatre or against contemporary poets; and one further 
suggestion was that the letter was intended to dissuade the 
young Pisos from writing poetry, or at any rate from embarking 
on the drama— beyond which, it will be allowed, suggestion 
could scarcely go. 

A new light was ultimately thrown on the genesis of the 
poem when Norden,* followed by others, pointed out that, in 
spite of its apparent formlessness, the poem was really based 
on a scheme of treatment which had appeared in Hellenistic 
treatises on poetry and rhetoric, and by Horace’s day had 
become a more or less recognised convention. (Thus in the Ars 
Poettca may be traced the normal three divisions characteristic 
of Hellenistic work, according to which the subject was broadly 
faea ted under t he heads of {loes is, poetna . and poetaA Of these 
three divisions the second, deahng with poem a, was the mos t 
t horoughly handled ; in it moreover the drima came in for the 
most serious treatment, the lyric being neglected, and the epic 
considered only in so fer as it bore on the drama ; and here again 
may be recognised some of the earlier Hellenistic features. 

* Inst. Orat. vm, 3, 60. 

* See E. Norden, "Die Composition und Litteraturgattung der Hor. 

Epistula ad Fuones” {Hemes, XL, 1905, pp. 481-535), and K. Banvick, “Die 
Gliederung der rhetonschen <he Horazische Ep. ad Piles’’ 

{Hemes, wu, 1923, pp. 1-62). • See vol. 1, 170 ff. 
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Apart from this, the main themes discussed by Horace were 
also the traditional ones, embodying t he relative impor tance) 
of genius and art, of subject-matter a nd form, an d Ae question 
as to what constituted the'^sendal function of poetry. So that 
it would seem thaf^'adopSngThiTfbu^TrimeworJt Horace 
was proceeding on regular lines, following with some differences 
the &miliar methods of the Hellenistic techne or Art; andathat 
such methods were not unfamiliar to him is suggested by the 
traces of a rhetorical scheme which have been detected amidst 
the apparent formlessness of one of his Satires.^ 

I But this is not all; there are frirther elements in'me Ars Poetica 
which render it probable that Horace was here following, not 
a general tradition, but some particular treatise or treatises 
representative of that tradition. And this is suggested by the 
presence of material which appears either incongruous or else 
at variancerVith what is known of Horace’s g^wtia. There is, 
for instance, something unquestionably strangein the dis- 
cussion of such matters <6 stage-music and satyric plays,® Both 
of which are treated at length, to tlTe occlusion of other and 
more important matters^jlt is true that the degeneracy of stage- 
music may not have been without its interest for Horace’s 
contemporaries; yet it is doubtful whether the matter was of 
sufficient weight to warrant an excursus on the subject in a body 
of teaching intended for young poets. Hien, too, the discussion 
of satyric plays seems hard ta explain; for it can scarcely have 
been Horace’s intention to recommend a revival of such plays 
to his own age,® though Pomponius, we learn from Porphyrio, 
had attempted that genre.® Had it been Horace’s aim, as has 
sometimes been asserted, to revive the glory of the ancient 
Greek drama, that object wotild scarcely have been served by 
a disquisition on satyric plays, which added little or nothing 
to the instruction previously given on dramatic composition.® 
That satyric plays and stage-music were on the other hand 

^ See G. L. Hendrickson, " The Literary Form of Horace, Sem. i, 6 ” (Amer. 
3 of Pktl. xxni, 190a, pp. sBS-gg). 

* A.P. aoa-ig; aao-50. 

* See Rostagni, op. nt, p. 64 for a valuable note on this subject. 

* See J. F. D’Alton, Rtmm Litertay Thiory and Cnttasm, p. 4^. 

See O. Immisch, 0/1. at. pp. 139-38 for views to the contrary. 
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frequent subjects of controversy in the early Hellenistic period 
is fairly certain;^ and, as such, would probably figure in the 
Poetics of that age.Qn Horace’s treatment, however, they appear 
as somewhat irrelevant, exhausted matter with but slight 
bearing on the purpose in hand, and therefore in all probability 
material taken over from some earlier treatise in which they 
had possessed interest of a real and living kind.‘'*And the same 
suggestion arises when we note the discrepancy existing between 
Horace’s theory and practice with regard to the use of metres in 
poetry .1 The doctrine he lays down concerning the inseparable 
connexion between metre and content (11. 73 ff.) is obviously 
not observed in his Odes and Epodes\* and the inference seepis 
to be that here again the theory was taken over from some 
earlier work.^So that altogether the conclusion seems inevitable, 
that Horace in composing his work was influenced by some 
Hellenistic treatise; that he took over the general plan with 
some modification, embodied much ^f its doctrine, knd by 
avoiding all show of pedantry or even system, succeeded in 
transforming a formal treatise into an Epistle, though not 
without leaving traces of the source on which he drew.! 

And this being so, a new significance is attached to For- 
phyrio’s statement which asserts definitely that Horace was 
indebted, not to a general tradition, but to the teaching of a 
specific writer whom indeed he names, that is, Neoptolemus 
of Parium {congessit praecepta Metptolemi rov Uapuivov de arte 
poetica non qmdem omnia sed ermnenitssima).* Corroboration of 
this statement, moreover, comes indirectly from Philodemus. 
From him we gather that the theories of Neoptolemus were 
under discussion in Horace’s day; that they were also being 
discussed by one in close touch with that Piso family, to 
certain members of which Horace addressed his work; and 
further that the plan of Neoptolemus’s treatise and to some 
extent its theorising were on lines subs^uehdy found in the 
Ars Poetica . And in the light of these facts it can scai^y be 

^ Sec vol. 1, 166. 

■ See K. Latte, “Reste fruhhellenistucher Foetik im Pitonenbrief des H.” 
{Hermts, lx, 1995, pp. iff.). 

■ See R. K ibek, “The Doctrine of Literary Forms” {Han. St. tn Class. 
PkU. xxvn, 1916, pp. ayff.). 

* Meyer’s ed. of Porphyrio (Teubner), p. 344, 1 . 15. 
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doubted that*the source in question is the lost Poetics of 
Neoptolemus, with which Horace had been familiarised by the 
teaching of Philodemus.^ Nor need the fact that Horace fails 
to follow Philodemus in his theoriung dispose of the probability 
that his attention had been called in the first instance__to 
Neoptolemus by the Epicurean philosopher. As we have 
already seen, Philodemus’s comments were mainly of a negative 
kind; they were directed against the establishment of literary 
doctrine based on precept and rule; and they savoiured, more- 
over, of an autonomy of art which conflicted with Horace’s 
views as to the moral and dvic function of poetry. These 
considerations are a suffident explanation of Horace’s accept- 
ance of what Neoptolemus had to offer, while rejecting at the 
same time the teaching of Philodemus. His positive purpose 
and his utilitarian views on literature and life were without 
doubt the main factors in his choice of material; and if the part 
played by Philodemus as an intermediary cannot definitely be 
proved, it must at least remain a reasonable probability.® 

Such then in all likelihood is the genesis of the Ars Poetical 
and it remains to discuss its actual nature and value. Of the 
general plan of the work something has already been said. It 
consists of the threefold category characteristic of Hellenistic 
work, according to which the subject was broadly treated under 
the heads of {a} poesis or subject-matter (11. 1-41), {b) poema or 
form ( 11 . 42-294), (c) poeta dt the port ( 11 . 295-476). Thus 
Horace opens his first section \poesis) with some significant 
introductory remarks on the need for observing organic unity 
and propriety (II. 1-37) ; after which he touches briefly on the 
choice of subject-matter (U. 38-41). Then the second and more 
extensive section {poema) begins, in which “form” in the 
abstract (11. 42-127) and “form” in the concrete (11. 128-294) 
are the main topics. After a brief note on the arrangement of 
material (11. 42-5), he proceeds to deal at length with poetic 
style or expression, commenting in detailed foshion on the 
proper choice of poetic diction (11. 46-72), on the “composi- 

‘ &e however O. Immisch, op. eit. pp. ai-32, for the theorv that Horace 
was indebted to Atius Didymus, a representative of the teaching of Antio- 
chus of Ascalon, and an influenti^ teacher at Rome during the Augustan age. 

* See A. Rostagm, ip. at. pp. cixff., for a discussion of thi« matter. 
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tion” or arrangement of words, especially in 4 netrical fi»hn 
(11. 73-85), and finally on the styles and “tones” appropriate 
to the different dramatic genres and characters ( 11 . 86-1 ay). By 
an easy transition he next enters on a treatment of the drama 
which is to deal with “form” in more concrete fashion. He 
proceeds to illustrate from the epic the proper choice of dramatic 
material (11. 128-35) artistic handling of the plot 

(U. 136-52), while adding some instruction on dramatic 
characterisadon ( 11 . 153-78). This is followed by a series of 
miscellaneous precepts bearing on the dramatic art in general 
(11. 179-201); and the section is brought to a close by a dis- 
cussion of stage-music‘(il. 202-19), a somewhat lengthy account 
of the satyric drama ( 11 . 220-50), and a brief survey of Greek 
and Roman dramatists ( 11 . 251-94). Then comes the third and 
concluding section of the work (poeta), with “the poet” as its 
subject. Horace has been speaking of the careless writing of 
Roman poets ( 11 . 295-308), and the transition is thus an easy and 
a natural one. First, he pronounces on the duty (munus) of the 
poet in preparing himself for his task (11. 309-32) , and then on his 
aim or function (officium) ( 11 . 333-46) . A lengthy disquisition on 
“the perfect poet” follows (U. 347-452), in the course of which 
practical hints of a positive and a negative kind are given; and 
the work is brought to a close by a satirical portrait of a de- 
mented poet (11. 453-end), thus emphasising the doctrine of 
“propriety” with which the po(m opened. 

the light of this analysis, therefore, the presence of plan^ 
in the poem is unmistakable. Running through it is a thread 
of continuous purpose which renders it some&ing more than 
a desultory piece of writing; and the suggestion otherwise made, 
that the framework is made up of a series of texts taken from 
a Greek treatise, then paraphrased and discussed, does not 
meet the case.^’yPhe truth is that what we have here is for all 
practical purposes an ars in the Roman sense of the term, that 
is, a body of principles and rules which intending poets would 
find useful in composing. And if the scheme of treatment is 
confessedly artificial, if also there are great gaps and important 
omissions, on the other hand it may be claimed that the ground 
* See H. Nettleship, Essays on Roman Lsteraiure, pp. I74ff. 
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covered is ne\^rtheless wide, and that the treatment embraces 
not a few of those elementary and basic principles that lie at 
the root of all art. i At the same time it must be remembered 
that if the result is an Art the primary purpose was an Epistle', 
and it is Horace’s attempt at disguising his didactic effort that 
has added to the confusion and difficulties of the work. Further- 
more, the epistolary intention goes to explain other features of 
the poem, its discursiveness, its repetitions, its abrupt transi- 
tions, all of which are devices used elsewhere for avoiding the 
appearance of too formal a regularity. Characteristic, too, of the 
epistolary manner is its conversational tone, its easy opening and 
above all its lively close; for ivith Horace an unexpected jest or 
an arresting image was a frequent conclusion of both Satire and 
Epistle.^ But most of all to the epistolary form is due much of 
the charm of the work, which renders it unique in the history of 
literary criticism. In it we find a reflexion of Horace’s persoiudity 
and thought, his mature theory, his sanity, his grace; as well as 
a host of generalisations felicitously and forcibly expressed, and 
effectively placed at the opening or the end of his paragraphs. 

• It is as a contribution to literary theory, however, that the 
Ars Paetiea is primarily distinguished; and to this aspect of the 
work attention from now on will be given. ^Of interest in the 
first place are his remarks on the nature of p oetry, though this 
seemingly was a matter with which he was not gready con- 
cerned. Thus he nowhere prbbes into such questions as had 
engaged the attention of Aristode; the relation, for instance, in 
which poetry stands to the phenomena of life or to ultimate 
truth. Of the Aristotelian theory of “imitation ” he has nothing 
definite to say. It had already become clear in Hellenistic 
times that Aristode’s idealistic conception had not covered the 
whole range of existing poetry; and Horace nowhere endorses 
the Aristotelian theory in so many words. It is true that in the 
comparisons he makes betweeiTpoetry and an imitative art such 
as painting, an imitative process in poetry would seem to be 
implied; and elsewhere his conception of the drama is definitely 
that of “an imitation of life”,^ when, for instance, he advises 
poets to look to life and manners for their models.^ But along 
* AP. 317 - 18 . 
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with this, he has also in mind as his conception oPpoetic activity 
a process of “invention” {iiXdoaeu>), according to which the 
poet gave free play to his &ncy, thus creating something new, 
a blend of &ct and fiction. It was in short a creative process 
which aimed at producing fictions meant to please,^ stories 
corresponding to little or nothing in real life. And here Horace 
was plainly influenced by Hellenistic doctrine, though he sets 
limits to the degree in which the fanciful and the absurd should 
be recognised in poetry. And for the rest, he accepts without 
questioning the doctrine of “poetic inspiration”, though his 
conception of that factor is presumably of a somewhat vague 
kind.'' For he regards it as a mysterious force working from 
' without on the poet; and it is a force to which he renders lip- 
service in his invocations to the Muses. But he is also careful 
to denounce the current abuses of the doctrine, as when he 
ridicules all pretenders who claim inspiration by reason of 
their eccentric behaviour,* or as a result of their devotion to 
the cup.* ^ 

Concerning the function of poetry he has rather more to say; 
for this was the aspect that appealed most to the practical 
Romans, and Horace enlarges upon it in more than one place. 
His main doctrine is given where he explains that the poet’s 
funcdon is either to improve {prodesse) or to give delight 
{deUctare), or again, to combine both of these aims.* All three 
functions, it is worth noting, wire held to be legitimate; the 
utilitarian {utde) by reason of its uplifting effects, the hedonistic 
{dulce) by the pleasure it afforded, and the two-fold function 
by its combination of effects. Yet neither the utilitarian nor the 
hedonistic aim was sufficient for the highest poetry; the perfect 
poet, according to Horace, had to combine both functions: and 
here he is adopting the position of Neoptolemus and the 
Peripatetics generally.' 'For the most part, however, it is upon 
the educational side of poetry and its usefulness to the state that 
stress is chiefly laid; and indeed it was one of Horace’s main 
objects to arouse his contemporaries to a sense of the high 
seriousness of poetry. . Hence his adaptation of the femiliar 
commonplace relating to the civilising power of oratory, of 
» A J*. ssBfF. • AP. agsff. * Ep. i, xix, i ff. « AP. 333-4. 
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which both Isocrates and Cicero had previously made use; for 
by Horace the same claim is now made on behalf of poetry, and 
in terms closely parallel, if also more extensive. Thus &om the 
earliest times poetry is said to have been the great civilising 
agency, founding cities and establishing laws; it subsequently 
inspired in men the heroic mood, taught them wisdom, 
lightened their hours of ease, and in this way won honour ^d 
fame as a thing divine.^ Elsewhere he enlarges further on the 
subject,* drawing doubdess on a long line of earlier Greek 
theorists; though the views also represent his own conviction, 
that the services of poetry to the conununity are of a social, 
national, and reli^ous kind. But while the uplifting function 
thus occupies the more prominent place, Horace does not forget 
to attach value to the aesthedc side of poetry; and he throws 
further light on the nature of the pleasure aim^at,whenhe 
requires poems to be not merely beautiful (pulchra) but also 
possessed of charm (dtdcta),^ What apparendy is meant is that 
a mere satisfying of the taste by formal excellences will not 
suffice; poetry, he insists, must also appeal to the emntjnns, 
must aim at bringing about ilivxayfoyla or “the_ winning of 
souls ”.; and the disdncdon. originally due to Alexandrian 
grammarians, is one that is expounded elsewhere by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus.* Such then is Horace’s concepdon of the 
function of poetry; for the further claim, incidentally made, 
that it confers immortality pn him whom the poet com- 
memorates,* is rather of the nature of a conceit. It was held 
to be the privilege of the Muses to grant such immortality 
through the poet who was their priest; and this idea, repeated 
by Ovid, fired the imagination at the Renascence, and gave 
rise to the “eternising” theme of Ronsard and of Shakespeare 
in his Sormets, 

It is, however, not so much with these matters of speculative 
interest as with the actual practice of the poetic art that Horace 
is primarily concerned. From the first he had choished an 

1 AP. 391-407. 

* Cf. Sat. I, ui, 99ff., also Ep. n, i, 126-38, see pp. 64-3 

* A P. 99-100. 

* Arrangement of Words, lo-ii. 

* Cf. Odes, m, 30; iv, 8, s8. Gf. also Plato, see vol. i, 63. 
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exalted conception of poetry. He had denied tQ^ere verse the 
quality of poetry, and had doubted whether satire or comedy 
\ was worthy of the name.^ For poetry, he held, the fire of 
inspiration was needed, besides imaginative power and a lofiy 
utterance; and this view, which was confirmed as time went 
on, led him finally to discuss the principles of the art. Charac- 
teristic of his outlook, in the first place, is the stress he lays on 
the need for the poet to know Eis craft (orr) , and so to write well 
knowingly. This indeed may be described as the root idea of 
all his theorising. VOf the need for natural endowment or genius 
(natura) he is alsowell aware; though unlike Cicero and most 
of the earlier theorists, he does not make this his first con- 
sideration. Both factors, he declares, are alike necessary;* and 
he dismisses in a word the much-vexed question as to which 
of the requirements was the more essential. Nor is the position 
he takes up at all unintelligible; for one thing, in the matter 
of genius no instruction was possible, while throughout the 
Hellenistic period the idea had been gaining ground that poetic 
creation was less a matter of inspiration than of unimpassioned 
hard work. But over and above this were the urgent needs of 
the time. Fully alive to the untutored scribbling that went on,* 
with its defective methods and standards, conscious too of 
Roman deficiencies on the artistic side,* Horace devotes his 
efforts to an explanation of art and of the principles that would 
conduce to poetic activities of a^more fruitful kind. 

First among his guiding precepts is that which prescribes the 
imitation of Greek literary art. He enjoins his readers to give 
days and nights to the study of Greek models (exemplaria 
Graeca);^ by which are clearly meant the works of cla ssi ca l 
Greece. I Against following the example of the older Latin 
poets he utters more than one warning, thus opposing the 
teaching of the grammarians; and the fact that what he had 


in mind were classical, not Alexandrian, models, is made plain 
by his references throughout.^^hus he nowhere in this con- 
nexion alludes to the Alexandrian school ; what he discusses are 


Homer and the writers 
» Sat. t, iv, 38-56. 


of Greek tragedy^ 
• A.P. 4o8ff. 


and he himself claims 


* AJ>. 323 ff. 


• 117. 

» A.P. 868-9. 
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to have iniitatqfl Archilochus, Alcaeus, and others. And besides 
being the first in connexion with poetry to lay down the law 
of imitating the ancients, he has also something to say on the 
process itself. More than once, for instance, he attacks the herd 
of rude imitators who had an eye for nothing but the faults of 
their models; and what he advocates is rather an imitation of 
the best qualities of the ancients, a generous use of their 
technique and an assimilation of the loftiness and origina&ty 
of their themes^ Greek measures were in short to be adapted 
to the Roman lyre; into the earlier moulds were to be poured 
ideas that were national and original.^ So that with Horace 
the true “imitation” was one of re-creation, not repetition;® 
and it was an appeal to antiquity that was intended to lead 
finally to originality in expression . ") 

Of the general principles which Horace proceeds to inculcate, 
none is however of greater import than the law requiring in a 
poem oiyanic unity; and it is with a statement of th^t law that 
the Ars Poetica opens. (The age was one in which the teaching 
of Plato and Aristotle in this matter was apt to be forgotten, 
the immediate causes being the example of some of the older 
Latin writers, but more especially the narrative methods then 
in vogue among the contemporary neoteric poets. In the efforts 
of the latter to re-tell the old Greek stories with new emotional 
and descriptive effects it not infrequently happened that the 
logic of form was sacrificed, ^e narratives became episodic 
and often involved, interruptions were caused by indulgence 
in passages of fine writing, with the result that the harmony of 
the structure was disturbed and the sense of unity impaired. 
[Hence the emphatic re-statement of the law on the part of 
Horace., In every poem, he asserts,® there must exist har- 
monious relations between the parts themselves and the whole; 
a unity of parts, vitally connected and structurally related, such 
as was to be foimd in Nature’s organisms. ^ Otherwise the 
resulting poem would be meaningless and absurd; as absurd, 
adds Horace, as a distorted picture, or those monstrous visions 
that come to sick men in their dreams {aegri somnia).* And with 

^ AJ*. 387; cf. also I, XIX, 31 ff. ® AJP. 133-4. 

• AJ>. 1-37. * AJ>. 7. 
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this effe^ of un^ nothing should be allowed to interfere, 
neither the licence that is accorded to poets, nor yet the fond- 
ness for the "purple patch” (piapurm patmus)^ glowing but 
irrelevant. For success in details, he adds, is no sort of sub- 
stitute for artistic unity. In sculpture a mere craftsman may be 
expert in details yet lack the power of creating a complete form. 
Aij|d similarly to the poet the architectonic foculty is indis- 
pensable; the law of unity in poetry is of a fundamental kind. 

Then, again, with regard to poetry in general, Horace 
emphasises the need for sound and appropria te subject-matter. 
And this principle he lays down in its widest and most com- 
prehensive form when he states that “the source and fountain- 
head of good writing is right thinking” {seribendt recte sapere est 
etprincipium et fons).^ By “right thinking” he means wisdom in 
its general sense, as well as that insight into universal truth 
which comes from a philosophic training. And while in this 
particular place, it is true, he has in mind primarily dramatic 
poetry, that the statement holds true of poetry generally is also 
made clear when he stresses elsewhere the importance of 
choosing a congenial poetic theme.* For with this achieved, he 
maintains, a sound grasp of the subject becomes possible; and 
fitting expression, he adds, will naturally follow.* Thoughts 
will then assume their clearest and most effective form, and all 
that is irrelevant to the purpose in hand will be rejected. 

At the same time, however, hys aware that more is involved 
in artistic utterance than this^ and he has something to say on 
' the matter of poetic style, 3ius calling attention to the proper 
choice of words and to their arrangement in composition and 
metrical form. In connexion with p oetic diction, in the first 
place, his main contention is that a wise discretion must in 
general be exercised. Ebewhere he had declared that showy 
words should be pruned, rough words polbhed, and words 
lacking in dignity or force were to be ruthlessly rqected.® And 
here he was condemning all hackneyed and colourless words, 
not the simple direct words ofcverydayspeech; though centuries 
later the passage gave support to the neo-classical demand for an 

‘ i<.P. 15-16. • A ^. 309. » A . P . 38ff. 

* AJP. 40, 31 1. • n, u, 1 loff.j see p. 63 supra. 
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artificial dicticm, as was seen in the afiected periphrastic speech 
of eighteenth-century verse. Further remarks on the subject 
were the outcome of contemporary quarrels, in which the 
'f^neotcrics” claimed free licence in matters of diction, while 
the Atticists stood for a strict and pure Latinity; and Horace 
identifies himself with the views of neither. He declares, for 
instance, against the liberties taken by the “new poets’’, dhd 
more especially against their excessive borrowings from^e 
Greek. It was an affectation which had led to writing of a 
“macaronic” kind; and at an early date Horace had expressed 
his dislike for this incongruous mixture, while recognising that 
a happy blend was capable of charm, as was a skilful mixing 
of Falernian wine with Chian. ^ On the other hand he is alive 
to the pressing need for a richer poetic vocabulary; and l^e 
asserts the poet’s right to adopt new words in cmrent use, or to 
create others out of Latin roots on the analogy of the ^Greek 
(Graeco fonte),* in order to express ideas for which no equivalent 
existed in Latin. Then, too, he encourages the revival of pic^' 
turesquc archaic words formerly used by the kilted Cethegi;! 
and in these injunctions he was guided in part by his own poetic 
instinct, partly also by national sentiment. But he finther 
defends his position by an appeal to precedent, when he claims 
for Virgil and Varius the same liberties as had been accorded 
to Caecilius and Plautus;* and he also foils back on the 
philosophy of language, expUiining in accordamce with the 
doctrine of the Anomalists that language is ever in a state of 
flux, that words fioiurish, decay, and then spring to life again, 
if contemporary usage (usus) so wills it.* And this contemporary 
usage or custom he regards as the ultimate criterion of a true 
poetic diction; in it arc said to be vested judgment, authority, 
and rule (arbitnum et ius et norma) of an absolute kind * So that 
for Horac e thsiaa guage of poetry was subject to no stereotyped 
rules, no conventional limits; these were shackles imposed by 
a later race of theorists. 

' Apart from the nature of the poet’s language, however, 
Horace recognises that effective expression in poetry depends 

* Sat, 1, X, 30-30. • A.P. 52-3. * A.P. 50; cf. Ep. n, li, 117. 

* AJ>. 54. • AJ>. 70-1. • AJP. 73. 
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also upon the handling of the words themself, and to this 
matter of “composition” he alludes in brief but significant 
fashion. Among his more suggestive utterances is that which 
urges care and taste in the arrangement of words, so that by 
a skilful setting {callida iunctura) &miliar words m^t be made 
new, and commonplace words invested with an air of strange- 
ndis.^ He even repeats the injunction later in reconunending 
a poetic style based on an artfully arranged diction, adding that 
in style “it is order and coimexion that are all-impoi;tant” 
{series iimcturaque pallet).* And here, if anywhere, lay one of the 
profoundest secrets of his own craft, the secret of that verbal 
felicity which by breaking up cliches endowed conunon words 
with fresh graces and powers. It was a theme that was 
treated more fully by Dionysius of Halicarnassus; but the 
principle is here laid down in characteristic &shion by Horace. 
And for the rest, he has a word or two to say on style in general, 
as when he points out for instance the value of clearness {Ittcidus 
ordo) in expression,’ or when he commends a brief and terse 
manner, especially in satirical or didactic work.* Such a style, 
he explains, would be free from tedious verbiage; it would 
enable one to grasp and retain what is said concisely; and from 
that result every unnecessary word would in some measure 
detract. 

[ Then, again, there is his teaching as to the metrical arrange, 
ment of word s, and the verse-fbnns bound up with the different 
“kinds” of poetry. As the basis of his theory he takes (cither 
directly or indirectly) the practice of the classical Greeks as 
represented by Didymus of Alexandria (65 b.c.-a.d. 10), who 
in his work Concerning Poets had dealt at length with the poetic 
“kinds” and their appropriate metres. By the ancient Greeks, 
it was assumed, the different types of poetry had been marked 
out, and verse-forms assigned in keeping with the subject- 
matter; and since the arrangement was held to rest on a natural 
propriety, on an inseparable connexion between metre and 
content, it was one that was said to be fixed for all time. |to the 
various themes and “kinds” Horace therefore assigns their 
respective metres; to stories of great and warlike eiqiloits, the 
* A.P. 46-8. • AJ?. 24a. • A.P. 41. * Sat. I, X, gfiF.; A.P. 335-^. 
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heacaawter; tcf poems of complaint and inscriptions, elegiac 
verse; to poems of invective, tragedy and comedy, iambic 
verse; and to hymns to the gods, odes to Victory, convivial and 
love poems, measures of a lyrical kind.^ And the observance 
of these la^ he maintains, was binding on all poets; each 
genre was to have its appropriate measure. But the doctrine 
thus laid down is by no means convincing. For one thing, tiie 
classification of the genres here adopted is superficial in character. 
It was the old classification which, based on the formal view 
that the metre determined the type of poem, had been con- 
demned by Aristode as logically and aesthetically unsound. 
Then, too, the relations existing between metre and content in 
ancient poetry were not necessarily fixed and final; and this in 
practice is revealed by Horace himself, who elsewhere is found 
not infrequently mixing the genres. Some of his Epodes, for 
instance, are not governed by the iambic law; and not a few 
of his Odes fail to comply in subject-matter with the laws of the 
lyrical genre.* So that his dogmatic prescriptions vrith regard 
to metre are far from infiillible; he is merely repeating tradi- 
tional doctrine then current. 

These then are among the main doctrines laid down by 
Horace with regard to poetry in general. And for the rest, he 
concerns himself solely with but one of the poetic “kinds”, 
namely, the drama; though in deahng with tragedy he treats 
it in such a way as to make h& teaching apply to poetry as a 
whole. In one place previously he had dealt with satire,’ 
pointing out the need for a plain style, brevity in expression, 
and variety of effect. In connexion with the drama, however, 
he is more explicit; and his teaching here, which ranges over 
plot, characterisation, and style, is in many of its details 
reminiscent of Aristotle. In the first place he advises as to the 
subject-matter of the plo t; and what he recommends is a 
re-handling of the old Greek legends, the alternative being the 
invention of themes entirely new.* From this latter course, 

* A.P. 73 ff. 

' See R. K. Hack, “The Doctrine of Literary Forms” {Harv, St. in Class. 
Phd. xxvm, pp. syff.). 
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however, he would dissuade intending dramatis&. “ Itis hard ”, 
he explains, “to create particulars out of universal ” {proprie 
communia £cm),^ in other words, to create individual and 
living men out of abstract qualities common to all mankind. 
And his advice is therefore to draw on tradition for the necessary 
dramatic material, rather than to attempt an original story. 
Ntfr was such a proceeding inconsistent with the highest artisdb 
standards, or with the originality that counts, namely, originality 
of treatment. (For just as common words could be given an air 
of strangeness by means of art, so old familiar stories could be 
made new by skilful handling And with this object in view it 
was necessary to treat such stories freely, without taking over 
slavishly all their details;* moreover, in the re>shaping process, 
care was to be exercised in developing the stories on sound lines, 
and in a fashion that was free from inconsistencies and ab* 
surdities.* In any event, added Horace, it was possible for the 
dramatist to make such material his own, provided that he 
avoided a hackneyed treatment, and drew upon the fountain* 
heads, Homer and the rest.'] And here in his warning against 
the commonplace and obvious tracks (nlem patulumque orbem) 
of the Cyclic poets,* Horace seems to be echoing the familiar 
saying of Callimachus. 

Of equal importance, however, are his instructions for the 
handling of the dramatic plot ; and for this purpose he takes the 
Greek epic as his model, prelumably on the ground of its 
familiarity to his Roman readers. He first shows how Homer 
opens in simple and quiet fashion; how also he begins his Trojan 
story not with an account of its ultimate origin {gemino ab ooo),® 
but with a plunge straightway into the heart of his narrative 
(in medias res ) ; and how, too, he proceeds subsequently, making 
use only of relevant details, while contriving for his narrative 
a cohejpence of structure in which "the beginning, the middle 
and the end" were all in agreement {primo ru medium, medio ne 
discrepet imum),^ And these methods Horace prescribes for the 
construction of the tragic plot. The quiet opening, the dis- 

1 A^. 128 * AP 133 » A^ 134-5. * A^. 132. 

* A.P. i47ff ; i.e, from the twm egg of Leda or die birth of Helen, 
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pensing with 111 tedious preamble, the direct approach to the 
main issue, the avoidance of unnecessary episodes, and finally 
the rigorous and logical connexion of incidents; all these he 
puts forward as leading principles and as basic requirements 
in a dramatic plot. Less fundamental in their nature, though 
of considerable importance in later critical history, are his 
further remarks on plot-construction, as when for instance*he 
calls attention to the limitations of dramatic representation and 
the part played by narrative in dramatic work. Thus he dis- 
tinguishes between incidents that could be suitably staged, and 
others that were best enacted behind the scene and so narrated 
to the audience.^ Among the latter he includes actions of a 
revolting nature as well as others of a preternatural or abnormal 
kind; so that, according to his teaching, such episodes as that 
of Medea slaughtering her children or of Procne being turned, 
into a bird were to be reported, not visibly represented. And 
he gives reasons for this restriction, in which, it might be noted, 
he was largely following Aristotle. Thus he explains that since 
men are less strongly impressed by what they hear than by what 
they see, hence deeds of violence become less shocking, and 
abnormal incidents less incredible, by being related instead of 
acted; and that consequently in such cases the narrative treat- 
ment is preferable and indeed essential. Then, too, like Aristode, 
he forbids too free a use of the device by which a complicated 
plot would be solved by theP interference of a god {deus ex 
machtna).^ As a rule, he maintains, the dinouement ihonld be the 
natural outcome of the incidents which had preceded, any other 
procedure being inartistic; and therefore the device was per- 
missible only when the occasion seemed to warrant it, as for 
instance in Euripides’s Hippolytus where Artemis suitably inter- 
venes. Of again, there are his further requirements, based for 
the most part on the practice of the classical Greeks, to the effect 
that the dialogue should be limited to three characters in any 
one scene, ^ and that the Chorus should form an integral part 
of the play.* With Euripides the Chorus had tended to become 
excluded from the action and to take part mainly in interludes 
between the acts. This practice, however, is condemned by 
* A.P. ijqS. • A.P. 191. * A.P, 192. * AJ*. 193-5. 
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Horace in the interests of artistic unity; and hi/ conception of 
the Chorus is that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, «n agent which 
entered into the dramatic structure. And lastly, there is his 
demand that a play should consist of five acts,^ neither more 
nor less, a rule that became generally recognised at the 
Renascence, though resting on neither the authority of Aristotle' 
no#' the practice of the classical Greeks. What Aristode had to 
say on the dimensions of a play was something quite different; 
and if we may judge from the Greek tragedies that have come 
down no such limitations were observed at that earlier date, 
the number of the divisions or eneurdSia varying from four to 
eight; so that the origin of the rule is far from clear. What seems 
most likely is that after Aristode’s day there was a tendency for 
such divisions to become fixed at five (including three eyreurdSui, 
together with the Prologos and Exodos) ; and that the Alexan- 
drian cridcs made of this general usage a new dramatic rule. 
That the arrangement was characteristic of Plautus and 
Terence is by no means certain; for although the five-act 
division of their plays as we know them may have been based 
on the New Greek Comedy, more probably it was due to 
ancient editors applying Horace’s rule to the various texts.* 
On the other hand it was Varro apparently who first made the 
doctrine familiar to Roman readers, and in this matter he was 
followed by Horace. So that altogether, it would seem, there 
are grounds for thinking that^the five-act convention had 
established itself in the post-classical period; that it was a 
recognised rule by the time of Neoptolemus; and that Horace 
adopted it either on the authority of Neoptolemus or of Varro, 
or as a statement of a late Greek practice with which he was 
familiar. 

Such then is Horace’s theorising on the dramatic plot; and 
his remarks on characterisation are hardly less significant, in 
view of their relation to Aristotle’s teaching and their influence 
on the work of later dramatists. In the first place Horace 
demands, as did Aristotle before him, that characters drawn 
from tradition should preserve their traditional features.* Thus 

* AJ*. 189 * See Ussing’s ed. of Plautus, vol. i, p. 167. 
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^chilles 'was*to be represented as impatient and passionate, 
Medea as fierce and implacable, Orestes as grief-stricken; since 
any other conception of those characters would prove un- 
convincing and unreal, as compared with their effect in 
their traditional rdles. At the same time it was possible that 
fresh characters might be created; and Horace requires that 
such creations should be conceived on intelligible and artistic 
lines. They were in short to be self-consistent and fi:ee from 
contradictory traits;^ and here once again, Horace is following 
Aristotle. Of interest, too, are his remarks on the nature of the 
Chorus, which, according to his theory already stated, was to 
represent a group of dramatic characters intimately bound up 
with die action of the play. He nowJSirther a dd s tha t i t was 
to stand for a moralising or philosophising agent, such as had 
been characteristic of earli& Greek tragedy. It was therefore 
to support the virtuous with fiiendly counsel, to give check to 
the angry and comfort to the timorous; and while singing the 
praises of moderation and justice, law and peace, it was also 
to intercede with the gods for more equitable awards of Fortune 
in human afii^.* Most significant of all, however, is the stress 
laid by Horace on the Aristotelian demand for verisimilitude 
in character-drawing, and in particular, for qualities to be 
assigned to the various characters which should be in kppping 
with their respective ages. For this purpose it was necessary 
to know the normal traits appropriate to each stage of life; and 
Horace sketches lighdy the four ages of man.’ First comes the 
chijd, fond of play and changeable of mood; then the youth, 
sport-loving and impressionable, improvident, high-spirited, 
and also unstable; then the man of rip er years seeking wealth 
and ihendships, ambitious in ^ things yet slow in his under- 
takings; and lastly the ol^m^, with his miserly tendencies and 
dilatory ways, conspicuously lacking in courage and hope, ever 
peevishly praising the days of his youth {laudator tempons acti), 
and yet a hostile and grudging critic of the younger generation. 
These then were the features to be associated with each suc- 
cessive stage of life; and the device, which was intended merely 
as an aid to realism in character-drawing, was sound in 
> A.P. lay. * A^. igsfiF. • AJ‘. i^S. 
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principle.' Interpreted mechanically at a later date, however, 
it gave rise to the notion of fixed “types” of dramatic 
characters, and to that observance of a fidse ieeomn which 
had the effect of reducing dramatic personages to mere con- 
ventional lay figures.^ 

Furthermore, on dramatic style Horace has also something 
to 8%y; and in the first placelie dudriminates between thc^styles 
appropriate to tragedy and comedy. Both, according to dus 
earlier statement, were to employ iambic verse; and this, not 
only because of its suitability for dialogue and for expressing 
action, but also because it was well adapted for use in the 
theatre, the quick recurrence of its strongly marked beat 
enabling it to be heard in noisy assemblies.^ But while this was 
the law that governed the drama in general, in the use of that 
metrical form there were certain differences of tone (colores) to 
be observed as distinguishing tragedy from comedy. Thus comic 
themes were not to be treated in the lofty vein of tragedy, nor 
tragic themes in the commonplace manner appropriate to the 
lowlier themes of comedy.® Each subject was in short to keep 
to its natural tone (singula quaeque locum teruant sortita decentem) ;* 
there was to be no mixing of styles. Yet Horace is careful to add 
that the law was not invariable; he points out for inatanr^ that 
passionate strains might sometimes enter into comedy while 
tragedy on occasion might make its appeal, not by swelling 
tones or high-sounding words, but by means of the simple 
language of prose (sermo pedestns).^ Then , tno. he ataf#.g tha t 
dramatic style must vary in accordance with character and 
circumstance; and that different tones must be associated with 
different personalities and moods. Thus each speech was to be 
in character, whether it was that of an old man or a young man, 
a lady of rank or a fussy nurse, a god, a merchant, a rustic, 
a fierce barbarian or an effeminate Assyrian, a cruel Theban 
or a proud Argive.* In other words, distinctions of sex, age, 
race, and social standing, all were to be reflected in the quality 
of the style. And the mood of the speaker was also to affect the 
manner, whether the mood was one of anger or sorrow or mirth 

‘ See vol I, 94. * AJ^. 8i-a. » A^. Sqff. 
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or gravity.^ This again was in keeping with the demands of 
verisimilitude; for a style that was not in accord with such 
conditions was not likely to have any convincing artistic results. 

So far, then, we have been discussing Horace's theory of 
poetry in general, and of the drama in particoJar; and it now 
•^mains to complete that account by considering the further 
principles and precepts he lays down in connexion with^e 
poetic art, many of which were to have lasting influence in later 
critical history. Of his remarks on the satyric drama but little 
need here be said. They are presumably of historical interest 
only;^ and Horace describes it as a sort of serious drama, with 
a comic element supplied by the presence of satyrs, which had 
followed a performance of a tragic trilogy at Athens.* Of greater 
importance however is the further teaching he supplies, made 
up for the most part of practical hints for the intending pQfif, 
though including also one far-reaching doctrine which is im- 
plied in almost all his theorising. This is of course the law of 

its widest sense, an application 
theory of to irpiirov or appro- 
priateness; and as with Cicero in his rhetorical theorising, it 
constitutes for Horace a guiding and dominating principle 
which runs like an undertone throughout the Ars Portica.,Thus 
propriety or fitness was to be observed in a work as a whole and 
in its several parts; it applied to the form, the expression, and 
the characterisation; it determined the choice of subject, the 
metre, the particular style and tone; while it also forbade the 
mixing of incongruous elements, the mingling of genres, the 
creation of characters that lacked verisimilitude, the improper 
use of the dens ex machina, and the like.| Equally characteristic 
are, however, the further precepts he gives as to the practice of 
poetry; and none is more significant than his insistence on the 
need for polished workmanship, which was to be the outcome 
of artistic toil {limae labor)* and scrupulous self-criticism. From 
the first this had been his ideal of poetic excellence; and again 
and again he inculcates the value of “the art to blot” (btura), 
and of the relentless pruning needed for that artistic finish 

^ A.P. lO^S. * See however p. 71 si^a, note. 
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which, while satisfying the most exacting of testi (ad 
would at the same time give an air of ease in writing. This in 
short was Horace’s most insistent lesson ; for the poet who relied 
on mere inspiration he has nothing but s eom.- Moreover, he 
urges in his practical fashion that such artistic excellence would 
be ensured by submission of the poet’s work to some discerning 
critic for correction; or again, by delaying publication for a 
time (nonumque in annum)*— and here he has possibly Cinna’s 
nine years in mind — so as to enable the poet to criticise his own 
work from a detached and impersonal standpoint. In any case, 
critic ism and correction he regarded as essential to the p rocess 
oFcreation ; and artistic distinction or ‘'cori^tness” as the one 
qualityindispensable toall poetry. That there were formsof acti- 
vity in which mediocrity of performance had its value he does 
not deny; and hementions oratory as an example, seeing that the 
moderate orator has obviously his uses. But poetry, he declares, 
is not one of these. “ If a poem h as not excellence”, he states, 
“ it is definitely bad” Jsi pauium stmm decesnt vergtt ad tmm^^ 
since med iocrity in artjs always intole rable. And here Horace 
enunciates a valuable aesthetic truth, thougTT possibly he has 
also in mind the correction of some earlier teaching, 'such as 
that of Ariston of Chios, according to whose theory poems were 
capable of being divided into three categories, tfe good, the 
bad, and the indifferent. In this way, thenTdid Horace set up 
his standard of “correctness” ki poetry; though at the same 
time he is conscious that an absolute standard is hard to attain; 
and he has no share in the meticulous demands of later ages 
which attached greater importance to the absence of faults than 
to positive merits. Defects in a poem, he maintains, may be 
readily condoned, provided they are redeemed by corre- 
sponding excellences {ubi plura mUnt),* and arc neither funda- 
mental nor persistent. Even Homer “nods”, he explains; and 
a long poem must of necessity have its less inspiring parts, its 
flats;® so that “correctness” must be understood in a relative, 
not an absolute, sense. To avoid misunderstanding, however. 


‘ AP. 294; also Sat. i, x, 7a; Ep. n, i, iGgff.; £> n, li, 109-25. 
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in the conces^on thus made, Horace is careful to emphasise 
once again his main injunction and the necessity for attaining 
this relative excellence. And by way of illustrating anew his 
point he makes his famous reference to the sister art, Painting, 
a reference that has often been seriously misunderstood. 
“ Poetry”, he states, “resembles Painting*! {ut pictura poesis) 
thereby implying, not as was subseguendy affirmed,. that*the 
analogy was complete — a "conception corrected by Lessing in 
his Lmkoon — ^but that the plastic and the literary arts had ihia 
much in common, that varying standards of excellence were to 
be found in both, and that, in both, excellence of workmanship 
was essential. Thus there are pictures, he points out, that please 
at a distance and oh a hasty inspection, but foil to satisfy on 
a closer examination; others ag^ain are able to stand the severest 
of tests, and these are they that give delight always and every- 
where {repetita plaeehit) And so, Horace implied, it was with 
poetry. Sup>erficial qualities might produce occasional results; 
but it was sound workmanship alone that led to real literary 
merit and made poetry a source of permanen t delig ht. And 
here, incidentally, it is worth noting, Horace was anticipating 
“Longinxis” in adopting as his test of literary value the gtwd 
semptr, quod ubique principle of that later critis. 

These, then, are among the more important of Horace’s 
formal precepts, though elsewhere he supplies others, mainly 
of an ethical kind, which be* closely on the task of the poet. 
Thus he urges for one thing that good sense and judgment m ust 
be the guides of the poet throughout;' for they will allow him 
to write only in accordance with his geqius {mhtl invita Minerva) 
they will also save him from e xcess^ from foiling jjitp one error 
in avoiding anqther,i. since ill-judged brevitjUEBayjeaailyJiiecome 
ob^urity, excessive polish weakness, and grandeur mere bom- 
bast.* dually important is, however, his demand for sincenty 
of utterance and for real feeling on the part of th e ixietf . For it 
is only thus that he can^ stir enibtion Tn oitn^; “if he would 
touch men’s hearts he' must first feel grief himself” {si vis me 
ftere dolendtm est).^ Then, too, Horace demands that the poet 

‘ AJ-. 361. * A^. 365. 
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should keep himself free from corrupting tenden&es, from that 
inordinate love of wealth, for instance, that tarnishes the soul;^. 
or again, from that weakness for flattery that enfeebles a poet 
and makes honest criticism impossible.* And lastly, as in the 
case of Cicero’s orator, the poet must bring to his task the 
widest culture, and above all a sound knowledge of life and 
huqsan nature. This he will obtain, adds Horace, from the 
philosophy of Plato and his school {SocrMicae chartae),* while a 
further understanding might be gained from the world of men; 
and thus equipped, he will be able to copy from life itself, and 
to make lasting contributions to the art of poetry. 

It is in this body of teaching, then, that Horace’s contribution 
to criticism mainly consists; and in the doctrines and principles 
thus laid down in connexion with the poetic art is to be found 
the secret of his later influence on the theory and practice of 
literature. Compared with this his work as a judicial critic is 
slight, though by no means negligible; for it is in a sense com- 
plementary to his teaching, a natural consequence of his 
attempt to establish new standards and methods of writing 
poetry. Significant in the first place is his attack on the pre- 
vailing systems of judging poetry. Criticism of sorts was, for 
instance, the business of those assemblies which met together 
for the purpose of hearing semi-public recitations; and there the 
acclamation of those present was accepted as proof of literary 
merit. Apart from this, literary«judgment was mainly in the 
hands of the grammatta, who as the professional teachers were 
the recognised critics; and they it was who in general assigned 
values to literary work, and indicated to the public what things 
they ought to admire. To such methods as these, however, 
Horace was definitely opposed; and his censure is in some 
measure the outcome of his own unpleasant experiences. Thus 
he condemns the judicial findings of the assemblies as being 
corrupt, the verdicts of packed and bribed juries;* and the 
system in itself he regards as harmful, on account of the en- 
couragement given to the “purple patch’’, and to tricks of 
speech that impressed an audience. And that the danger was 
a real one is unmistakably shown by tendencies in that direction 
‘ A.P. 33off. * A P. 4i9fr. • A.P, 3ioff. * Ep. i, xix, 35(1. 
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visible in theater literature of Rome. Yet more severe is his 
attack on the critical work of the grammarians, with their 
arrbgance, their petty jealousies, and above all their stultifyii^ 
pedantry. He ridicules, for'mstance, Aeir mechanical treat- 
ment in atteiilpting to place p oets in o rfer of merit, and to 
assign to'-each some definitive epithet, a method no doubt 
influenced by the Alexandrian tradition, and with obvtous 
advantages for teaching purposes. Thus he quotes some of their 
stock judgments (ut crittci diamt)^ relating to Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Accius, and the restj and their epithets he describes as super- 
ficial, as mere cant phrases which left untouched the vital 
characteristics of the poets in question. Nor was it merely their 
methods that Horace assailed; still more determined was his 
assault on the judicial standards of the grammarians, aihd on 
the models from which they drew their rules. According to 
their teaching, the true literary ideals were to be sought for in 
the earlier Roman poetry, and those ideals were to be attained 
only by a dose copying of that work. This, in short, was the 
accepted doctrine which Horace set out to combat, and against 
which from the first he directed his whole energies. In the 
Epistle to Augustus, as we have seen,^ he holds up to ridicule their 
whole position, and shows the absurdity of attaching merit to 
the older Roman Poet ry solely on account of its antiquity. The 
truth was, as Horace clearly demonstrated, that the standards 
of the grammarians were justified neither in theory nor in fact, 
and that their bias for things ancient was largely the result of 
loose and shallow thinking. At the same time he is also aware 
of other contributory causes; and he mentions for one thing the 
sentimental weakness of the older generation for poetry which 
they had admired in their youth,® and, for another, the defects 
of the grammarians themselves,' which after all he regards as 
the dedsive factor. To their pedantic limitations and their 
jealousy of contemporaries he ascribes their admiration for the 
second-rate works of the past, their adoption of those works as 
standards and models, as well as their insistence on mere 
imitation, and their distrust of innovation in any shape or 

' Ep. n, i, 50fF., see p. 64 supra. * See p. 63 si^a. 

* Ep. n, 1, 8i. 
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fonn.^ Thus does Horace inveigh against the llcademic dog- 
tnatism in the criticism of his day, and agmnst an infinior and 
a static conception of literature. The Greeks in their day, he 
points out, had been great innovators;* and he reiterates his 
demand for a return to the standards of the ancient Gredcs in 
forming judgment, and for an imitation in practice which 
ainfed finally at producing something new. 

This attack by Horace on the prevailing standards and 
methods of judging literature was perhaps on the whole bis 
most notable achievement as a judicial critic. In the work of 
actual judgment and interpretation he has distinctly less' to 
show; his appreciations of poets, incidental and casual as they 
generally are, are far from illuminating, and consist mainly of 
brief comments already mentioned,* those upon Lucilius, and 
on fiibaculus, Fundanius, PoUio, Vanus, and Virgil among his 
contemporaries. Apart from this there is little in the way of help- 
ful appreciation. It is clear that for Horace judicial criticism 
involved mainly a correction of verbal and stylistic errors in 
the interest of the poet, rather than an appraisement of literary 
values for the benefit of the reader. A good critic like Quintilius 
Varus, he explains,* would censure harsh and lifeless lines; he 
would cut out false beauties and clear up obscurities/so that 
it is not surprising to find that a direct attempt at uterary 
appreciation forms no part of Horace’s critical task'^ At the. 
same time he is responsible for cA'tain judgments passed on the 
older Roman poets which are strangely biased and unfair. 
Ennius for instance he censures for careless writing, for 
gnorance of the poetic art, and more especially for a clumsy 
jse of the iambic trimeter, a defect that he is said to share with 
\ccius;® whereas Plautus again is condemned for the looseness 
if his plots, his unconvincing characterisation, his slipshod style, 
md his plentiful lack of the cultured wit required by comedy/ 
[)f the positive merits of these ptuticular writers but little is 
aid; though in one place, it is true, he ascribes to Ennius real 
loetic quality, so that even “when dismembered there would 

» Efi. n, i, 89-93. ‘ n, i, 90. 

* Sra p. 60 stfflra. * AJ^. 4g8ff. 

• AJ*. asSff. • A.P. 270; Ep. n, i, 170. 
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Still be found in him the limbs of a poet” {disiecH membra poetae).^ 
Apart from this, however, no reference is made to those epic 
qualities of his which, characteristically Roman, won the respect 
of both Lucretius and Virgil; nor does Plautus receive credit 
for his amusing scenes, his spirited dialogue, or that ms cornea 
which made many of his plays successful on the stage. The fact 
is that Horace’s judgment in these matters would seen? to 
have been blunted, pardy by prejudice, pardy also by lii(iited 
sympathies; and in addidon, he fails to take into account the 
historical fector in criticism. To the excessive praise given to 
the older Roman poetry he retorts in the first place with a 
censure that was equaUy undeserved, and was in reality 
prompted by his hostility to the grammarians. So that his 
judgment here is largely based on non-aesthetic grounds; the 
enddsm he ofiers is not so much a considered judgment as a 
counterblast to the estimate put forward by the rival school of 
theorists. Apart from this, however, he was probably more or 
less insensidve to the peculiar excellences of the works in 
question, to their virile ni^edness for example, the energy and 
the force which had appealed to Cicero. What Horace looked 
for more especially was an observance of art, evidence of careful 
workmanship and ardsdc finish; and judged by these Augustan 
standards he fotuid these works wanting. Then, too, he makes 
no allowance for the period in which the various works were 
written. It was a period of*beginnings, indifferent alike to 
subdedes of form or to refinements of language; and these facts 
were of importance in any attempt at forming an adequate and 
a sympathetic judgment. 

Judged then by his estimate of the value of the earlier native 
poetry, Horace’s achievement as a judicial critic cannot be 
ranked very high. And his failure here to adopt the historical 
standpoint is aU the more surprising, seeing that elsewhere he 
is not without a sense of the growth and development of 
literature, as well as of the conditions that influenced its pro- 
duction. Thus in one place he professes to trace the develop- 
ment of comedy at Rome;* beginning, so he claims, with rude 
Fescennine verses, which gave way in due course to perfonnances 
* Sta. I, IV, 60-3. • Ep. n, i, 145-60. 
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of crude invective, and then to genuine com^y under the 
influence of Greece. It is true that this sketdh, which is 
paralleled in Livy’s Histoty,^ may not represent real historical 
data; it may indeed be nothing more than a fictitious account 
of some earlier historian, based on an analogy with Aristotle’s 
sketch of the three phases of Attic comedy.* But even so, its 
adSption by Horace is not without its significance; it shows him 
attempting at least to obtain a historical perspective in literary 
matters, an attempt that is repeated in his historical sketch of 
the masters of Greek drama.® Then, too, he is conscious of the 
relations existing between literature and the society from which 
it sprang. He is aware, for instance, of certain aspects of Roman 
life and character which militated against a successful pursuit 
of art; the practical and didactic genius of Rome as contrasted 
with the speculative and artistic genius of Greece,* or again, 
the degenerate taste of Roman audiences.® To the latter point 
in particular he refers more than once, attributing to contem- 
porary taste the licentious stage-music of his day,® as well as the 
spectacles and shows which ruined all efforts of a genuine 
dramatic kind.^ So that it would seem that Horace was not 
without some perception of the historical continuity of literature 
or of its organic relations to life; considerations which in later 
times were to bring about a wise tolerance in literary judgment. 

It now remains to attempt an estimate of Horace’s criticism 
as a whole; and in the light oFthe foregoing analysis of his 
various theories it becomes possible to formulate a general idea 
of the nature of his contribution, his primary aims, his methods 
of work, the main substance of his teaching, and the place he 
occupies in the history of criticism. Of the underlying intention 
of his theorising there can be no doubt, especially when viewed 
in its historical setting/Consaous of the artistic crudities of the 
archaic native poetry, conscious, too, of the lack of high 
seriousness in the work of the neoterics, he sets out to champion 
the new school of poetry represented by Virgil, Varius and 


‘ vn, a. 
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Others, on the ^und that in it werejembodied those ideals and 
standards which made for great ar^)To this task he had been 
drawn by a recogpiition of the national needs; and he explains 
his position in the EpistU to Augustus. His object, in short, was 
to give new direction to contemporary effort by the inaugura- 
tion of a national movement in literature which should be 
worthy of the high destiny of the Roman people, should ipdepd 
assist in the attainment of that eijd : and in view of the prevailing 
folse standards, the pedantry, the prejudices, and the divided 
counsels of his day, he endeavours to put forward his conception 
of the high mission of poetry, and at the same time to give 
guidance in actual practice. This, then, and no other, was 
the motive that animated his critical work; it was an attempt 
to solve certain immediate problems arising out of the literary 
conditions of his time.*^ 

Equally interesting however are the methods he employs, 
which differ vitally from the inductive processes characteristic 
of Aristotle. So far from arriving at his theories by an observa- 
tion and analysis of actual literature Horace drew for the most 
part on aesthetic teaching then current, so that his doctrines 
are primarily of a derivative and traditional kind. Of the debt 
to Ncoptolemus of Parium something has already been said; 
from hi^ would seem to have been taken the main body of 
Horace’s poetic theory. And since that earlier poetic theory 
coincided at many points with Hellenistic rhetorical throry, 
a like coincidence is seen also in Horace’s work.' In the teachmgs 
of Cicero and Horace, for example, are to be found a number 
of common precepts and ideas’ — the commonplaces relating 
to the civilising power of poetry (or oratory), to the need for 
sound thought,] for a happy blend of genius and art, or the 
imitation of earlier models — and these striking similarities 
between the poetic and rhetorical theories then current are 
inadentally the outcome of Hojace’s methods of work.^But 
while extensive borrowing from the past thus enters largely into 
Horace’s processes, it is also true to say that the views he puts 
forward are derived ultimately from himself. For what he does 

‘ See M. A. Grant and G. C. Fiske, “Cicero’s Orator and Horace’s Ars 
PooUea” {Ham. St. tn Class. Pkd. xsxy (1924)). 
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is to select from earlier authorities principles in accord with 
those convictions of his which were the outcome of his own 
experience and thought.) Thus he adopts the teaching of 
Neoptolemus because in it he saw his own ideas reflected; 
whereas the doctrines of Philodemus, on the other hand, he 
practically ignores,^ though presented with all the weight of 
a^wered contemporary teacher. And if Horace may thus be 
said to have selected his authorities, equally certain is it that 
he also selected his material. What he took over from his sources 
was precisely that teaching which bore most intimately on the 
problems of his day; and in thus adopting and adapting tradi- 
tional matter to his own ends he was but following his usual 
practice. In one place he claims to have subscribed to no one 
man’s authori^ in matters of philosophy (mtlltus addictus turare 
in verba magtstn) ;* and this holds good of his literary doctrines. 
What he does is to express his own thought in the form and 
phrase of his predecessors; so that to his teaching may thereibre 
be attached a personal and an original value. J^d original, 
too, are his methods of exposition, particula:^ m the Ars 
Poettca, to which reference has already been made. There, apart 
from all the literary graces which commend so effectively 
Horace’s teaching, must also be noted the use of a fresh device 
which added a new medium to critical work. The formal letter 
of exhortation dated at least from the time of Isocrates; it had 
afterwards become a feature of Hellenistic cultural life; and 
in the Epistokcae Qjuustwnes of Horace’s own day, it was devoted 
to instruction, severely impersonal and didactic, m matters 
historical, legal, grammatical, and the like. This^then, was the 
epistolary device adopted by Horace in his Ars Poetica\ but in 
adopting it as his medium for critical purposes he inftised into 
it all the charm of the genuine letter, with its familiar and 
personal elements, its liveliness and vivacity. And in so doing 
he inaugurated a new type of critical writing, one which was 
to give rise to a host of imitations in the versified essays of the 
Renascence and after. 

When we turn to consider what exactly he tar^ht and the 
value of that teaching, we shall find it to represent something 
I See p. 73 supra. * i, i, 14. 
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less than a complete theory of poetry, or a body of systematic 
doctrine bearing on the poetic art. And this was due to 
hmitations imposed upon him by several fa^rs, by his imme- 
diate purpose, the nature of his sympathies, and also, and above 
all, the particular methods he employed. In the first place we 
have seen that his aim was primarily to correct and guide the 
literature of Ms day. It was no part of his purpose to pronotdice 
on the ultimate problems of poetry, or to give instruction on 
the poetic art that should be exhaustive and fijud. There were, 
in his view, certain glaring defects in the prevailing poetic 
standards and methods — an ignorance of “art”, the use of 
debased models, careless workmanship, and an unworthy con- 
ception of the dignity of poetry — and it is such matters as these 
that almost exclusively engage his attention. Nor indeed in 
all probability could he have achieved a more ambitious 
programme; for though he had given much thought to matters 
of poetry, he had never really succeeded in exploring its depths. 
Lacking in speculative ability, he is not concerned with first 
principles as Aristotle before him had been. He does not always 
explain the reasons for the rules he lays down; and his interests 
throughout are plainly of a practical and ethical kind. Then, 
too, he is to some extent limited by the nature of his own poetic 
art, which, with all its exquisite charm, represented something 
less than the whole of poetry. Hence it is that to certain aspects 
of his subject he is seemingly blihd ; he lacks the broad sympathy 
and taste required for an exposition of poetry in its widest sense. 
What he sees, he sees clearly; but his range of vision is not wide, 
and in consequence he fails to perceive some of the essentials.' 
Nor were these defects remedied by his methods qf^procedur^j 
which involved, 9 s we have seen, an adoption approved 
traditional theories. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
in this omission to base his theories on actual literature lay the 
root cause of his most serious limitations. As his standards, it 
is true, he accepts the practice of the great Greeks, with which 
he was doubtless familiar at first-hand. But their underlying 
principles he views mainly through a double refracting medium, 
that of Aristotelian theory together with the Hellenistic develop- 
ment of that theory. So that, for theoretical purposes, he de^ 
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with Greek literature, as it were, at two removes; and it is no 
wonder that in the process something of the essential virtue is 
lost from his exposition of classical art. And if his methods thus 
led to an imperfect apprehension of classical ideals, equally 
unfortunate was his omission to take into account the later 
achievements of Alexandria and Rome, both of which would 
ha^ broadened his conception of the poetic art. For in both 
there was evidence of fresh literary possibilities; new methods 
productive of new literary effects, innovations in form as well 
as in subject-matter, and a new inwardness and intensity that 
had much in common with modern “romantic” literature. 
These considerations of growth, however, do not enter into his 
theorising on poetry; and a chance was thus lost of establishing 
literary theory on a broad and permanent basis. 

Despite all such limitations, however, Horace’s positive 
achievement must be described as of the highest importance; 
and on this more especially it is essential to form clear ideas. 
First and foremost is the fact that he takes as his standards the 
literature of classical Greece, as indeed Aristotle had done. 
Then making explicit what had been implied in Aristotle, he 
advocates broadly an imitation of those ancient classics, thus 
applying to poetry a doctrine which by this time had become 
estabbshed in the rhetorical schools. In this way did Horace 
set up his creed of classicism in connexion with poet^; and in 
asserting once for all the supre^cy of classical Greek art he 
may be said to have iifhugurated a new phase in the history 
of criticism. Then, too, his conception of the manner in which 
those models were to be “imitated” was sound and suggestive. 
It stood for a process of re-creation, for the evolution of some- 
thing new out of the old, for an adaptation in short of Greek 
measures to the Roman lyre; in any event, for something far 
removed from the slavish copying which later on became 
associated with that term, (in developing these basic theories, 
however, Horace is perhaps less successful. For influenced in 
part by Hellenistic and rhetorical tendencies, partly also by the 
immediate needs of his time, his attention is almost wholly 
directed to matters of technique and form, whereas the spirit, 
the underlying principles, of the ancient literature for the most 
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part escape his treatment) From the first the aim of the Greeks 
had simply been to express themselves as perfectly as possible; 
and this had been done, not with the help of models or con- 
stricting rules, but by following the human instincts for sanity 
and comeliness, and by submission to the conditions bound up 
with their medium. So it was that the Greek poets acquired 
that perfect adaptation of means to ends, which accoimts iiot 
only for the evolution of their various forms, but also for their 
distinguishing characteristics, their high seriousness, their large- 
ness of utterance, their exquisite design and workmanship. To 
have imitated the ancients m the true sense therefore would 
have been to recapture and adopt their spirit and methods; but 
whereas imitation of this sort was being practised by Virgil at 
the time, it was but imperfectly represented in the teaching of 
Horace^On the other hand there is not a little virtue in what 
he has to say on matters of art, even though his classicism falls 
short of the genmne classical ideal. His pronouncements on 
questions of diction, on verse and structural form, on the 
methods of attaining unity, coherence, brevity and the like, all 
this must be described as of lasting value. Hellenistic influence, 
perhaps, is seen in the stress he lays on careful workmanship 
and polish, as well as in the neat and concise form in which he 
puts forward his teaching; while, again, from the same source 
he draws his doctrine of the poetic “kinds”, a doctrine which, 
contrary to the classical ideal, propounded for poetry the 
notion of fixed and permanent forms. This, however, does not 
mean that Horace’s teaching was nothing more than a barren 
formalism, concerned solely with the external and mechanical 
sides of poetry. In many respects, indeed, that teaching is of 
the highest value, giving a new sense of the high dignity and 
utility of poetry; and among the principles he lays down are 
not a few that treat of essentials, and embody truths that hold 
good for all time^hus he is aware, for instance, of the emotional 
appeal of poetry; that the best test of its value is its power of 
affording permanent delight; and that the inspiration of well- 
chosen models, an acquaintance with the principles of art, 
together with sound sense, structural coherence and fitness 
(decorum) in its widest sense, are among the foctors that produce 
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aesthetic results. What he has to say on poetic diction and on 
the new graces to be won by a skilifiil setting of fawiliar words 
is also of significance. For originality, he implies, is the art of 
making “old things new”; and as such it is the fruit of artistic 
treatment, not of mere novelty in either thought or diction. 
Nor are his remarks on the drama without their value ; on both 
plot* and characterisation he has something suggestive to say. 
And while tirging in general a standard of artistic distinction 
or “correctness”, he is far from advocating poetry that is 
“faultily faultless”. 

Such then in the main was the critical achievement of 
Horace, which was destined to influence posterity to an amazing 
extent. Its own immediate purpose it &iled.to achieve; for it 
did nothing to arrest the literary decadence at Rome, or to 
inspire a revival of the artistic glories of Greece. Already in 
the Middle Ages, however, its influence was f^; and at the 
Renascence the Ars Poetua became one of the great text-books 
to which men turned for the teaching of antiquity on literature. 
From it were drawn arguments in defence of poetry, suggestions 
for the treatment of this or that hterary language, as well as 
a body of rules for the creation of poetry; and in innumerable 
ways it shaped and coloured the new critical doctrines, more 
especially as its central teaching was in close keeping with the 
Humanistic formula of “following the ancients”. As with 
Aristotle, however, his work, read apart from its historical 
setting, was by later theorists grossly misunderstood; so that 
his conception of classicism became more formal and rigid in 
the ages that followed. It was not merely that his principles 
were subsequently treated as rules, or that narrow and 
mechanical meanings were read into such theories as “the 
kinds”, “imitation”, decorum, and the like. The fact was that to 
later ages his teaching was none other than a rigid for malism , 
a body of conventions and rules which were binding on all 
poets; so that with him, indirectly, began the reign of authority 
and rule, as well as the constriction of literature in accordance 
with pre-estabhshed schemes of die past. Yet these things did 
not represent the essential elements of Horace’s theorising, 
which must rather be sought for in the new direction he gave 
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to critical thought, in his grasp of fundamentals, and in his 
revelation of many of the secrets of his own poetic craft. In 
declaring for classicism he may have missed something of the 
real classical spirit; but he rendered no slight service in estab- 
lishing as literary standards the great masterpieces classical 
Greece. And for the rest, much of his teaching has lasting 
validity; it is the fruit of the experience of one who, hiiilself 
a great artist, had a clear conception of poetic principles, 
and who handed them on in exquisite and memorable phrase. 



CHAPTER III 


CLASSICISM AND PROSE STYLE: DIONYSIUS 
OF HALICARNASSUS! 

W HILE thecriticalacdvitiesof the Au^tan era, as we 
have seen, had mainly to do with poetry, at the same 
time there was not wanting discussion on matters 
relating to oratory and prose style; and in order to realise fully 
the critical development at this date, some estimate must be 
formed of the work done in this particular field. Already a new 
direction had been given to rhetorical teaching by Cicero. 
Basing his theories mainly on Aristotle and Isocrates, he had 
endeavoured to establish in oratory the traditions and methods 
of classical Greece; and while condemning alike the florid 
Asianism and the narrow Atticist tendencies then current, he 
had set before his generation a finer and a more complete 
conception of the nature of oratory. In the Augustan era that 
followed, this same task, with some difference, was carried on 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Animated by the same general 
aim, he too made it his business to recommend as modek the 
best Attic orators; and it was work for which in some ways he 
was better equipped than Cicerq As a Greek, for instance, he 
brought to his task the finer perception of one for whom Greek 
was foe native language; so that he is more keenly alive to foe 
excesses of Asianism, as well as to foe lights and shades of Attic 
oratory. And if he faik to treat foe subject in foe large and 
persuasive foshion of Cicero, if too his methods and emphasis 
are somewhat different, hk results nevertheless are of the highest 
significance. Amongst other things he calk attention to certain 
aspects of prose style which hitherto had been but cursorily 
handled; and in his judgments on Attic oratory we have what 

! Texts and Translahom: Diot^sti Halicamassei Opuseula, ed. Usenet und 
Radennacher (TeubneT),Leipzig,i899-i929; OnLtterao> 0 )m^(ion,ed.vnth 
trans. W. Rhys Roberts, London, 1910; Three Lsterary Letters, ed. with trans. 
W. Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, igoi; extracts (trans.) in Saintsbury, Loci 
Crttiei, pp. 33-8; J. D. Denmston, Greek Let. Cnt, pp. 145-64. 
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is perhaps the most considerable body of literary appreciations 
that has come down from antiqmty. 

Of the conditions which led to some amount of critical interest 
in the theory of oratory at this date something has already been 
said. It remains to add that the old controversy which had 
raged round Asianism and Attidsm had not as yet been settled, 
in spite of Gicerp’s pronouncement. Both schools were repC'e- 
sented in Augustan Rome; and there were forces that kept toth 
tendencies alive, and were indeed to perpetuate them in ages 
to come, as was already being illustrated by the decline of 
oratory from the high level of Cicero which had become visible 
under Augustus. In the oratorical practice of Porcius Latro, 
Arellius Fuscus, Nicetes, Messalla, Pollio and others there per- 
sisted not a few of the features condemned by Cicero-'-Asiatic 
excesses on the one hand, Atticist preciosity on the other — so 
that the position was one that called for comment from 
enthusiasts for those classical ideals which in general charac- 
terised the age. Nor was this all; for the earlier controversy by 
this time had become complicated by certain factors which 
added to the difficulty of deciding the issue. Nothing, in the 
first place, is more remarkable than the new role assigned to 
declamation and declamatory exercises in the educational life 
of the time. From being mere speeches for practice they had 
come to be speeches for show, consisting of suasoriae and 
controversiae in which all sorts ^f topics were handled with a 
view to a display of ingenuity and wit. And the result was a 
new vogue for ornate and epigrammatic expression, fresh 
recognition being thus given to those exaggerations bound up 
with the Asiatic manner. At the same time there were diffi- 
culties among the Atticists themselves, difficulties arising out 
of the absence of clear ideas concerning the true nature of the 
classical ideal in oratory. All were agreed about the adoption 
of Attic models; but their choice was in practice dictated by 
personal predilections, so that Roman Atticists as a whole were 
divided into a number of sects. Some, like Calvus, were imitators 
of Lysias, others again followed Thucydides or Xenophon or 
Hyperides; and the movement was thus in danger of being 
stultified by divided counsels. To the solution of the problem the 
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rhetoricians of the age had nothing to bring. They were for the 
most part concerned with the subtleties of scholastic rhetoric, and 
were moreover themselves divided into two camps, the followers 
ofApollodorusand the followers of Theodorus. Hence the urgent 
need for a re-statement of the true position, and for some authori- 
tative pronouncement on the guiding principles of oratory. 

impart from all this, however, questions concerning oratory 
would naturally be of interest to most educated Romans, in 
view of the rhetorical training which formed the normal course 
of education in the schools. And especially would this be so in 
those cultured Roman societies which were wont to meet for 
the discussion of literary matters. To one of these coteries 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus would seem to have belonged. And 
it is not unlikely that he was the inspiration and spokesman of 
his group,’ this at least is suggested by the nature of his critical 
writings, many of which arc addressed to literary friends or 
patrons. He himself was a Greek, a native of Halicarnassus, 
who lived at Rome for some twenty years or more (30-8 B.G.) 
as a teacher of rhetoric; and whereas his circle included both 
Greeks and Romans, his works which are written in Greek give 
evidence of the bilingualism which then prevailed. Amongst 
the members of his circle were Quintus Aelius Tubero, possibly 
the eminent Roman jurist and historian, Melitius Rufus, another 
Roman patron, to whose son his most important work was 
dedicated, while Gnaeus Fotnpeius Geminus, Ammaeus, 
Demetrius, and Zeno would seem to have been Greeks, all of 
whom were interested in matters of oratory. 

Most intimately associated with Dionysius in his critical 
work, however, and most active as a member of his society, was 
Caecilius of Calacte,^ a Sicilian scholar, by religion a Jew, who 
taught rhetoric at Rome, and whose contributions to critical 
literature were of a considerable kind, illustrating by the way 
the main questions in the air at the time. Of those writings in 
Greek only a few fragments remain; but there is sufficient 
evidence to show the general nature of his work, and the close 
sympathy which existed between him and Dionysius. His main 

* See W. Rhys Roberts, “Caeahus of Calacte” (Amer. J. Phtl. xvm, 
302-1 a). 
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efforts were directed towards the purification of literary taste 
and the establishment of Attic ideals in oratory and prose style. 
This was made plain, on the one hand, by his work Against the 
Pfuygians, an attack on the licence of the Asiatic school; and 
on the other, by his treatise On the Ten Attic Orators, in which 
he attempted to characterise the qualities of each orator in 
question. In this latter work, moreover, occurred the fiist 
specific reference to the canon of ten Attic orators, an arbitrary 
grouping probably drawn from Hellenistic authorities; and 
his treatment of the subject is not without its interest, for he 
prefaced a brief biography to his appreciation of each orator’s 
style. Apart from this, he would seem to have written an Art of 
Rhetoric and a treatise On Figures, besides inquiring into the 
authenticity of the speeches of Demosthenes and Lysias. He is 
said also to have attempted at least two comparative studies, 
one of Demosthenes and Aeschines as masters of Attic style, 
another of Demosthenes and Cicero which was afterwards 
attacked by Plutarch; and whatever may have been the defects 
of these particular works, they point to an extension of critical 
methods and to a new perception of the value of comparative 
criticism. But of the greatest historical interest is his treatise 
On the Sublime, which inspired the later work of “Longinus” 
on the same theme. “Longinus” wrote dissatisfied with this 
earlier treatment, though commending the choice of subject; 
and from his remarks on the shortcomings of Caecilius’s treatise 
may be gathered some idea of the nature of that work.^ Its main 
object, so it would seem, had been to define “the sublime”, 
without indicating however how such effects were to be ob- 
tained. Certain sources of “the sublime” were indeed pointed 
out, the use of Figures and tropes for instance; but of the eleva- 
tion that springs from emotion or passion nothing was said, and 
this appears to have been the chief ground of complaint. Apart 
from this, Caecilius, we gather, had also made use of abundant 
illustrative passages, quoting for example fixim Timaeus in- 
stances of frigidity, from Thcopompus phrases of false wit, while 
preferring the correctness of Lysias to the brilliance of Plato. 
With some of his judgments “Longinus” disagreed, viewing 
* See p. ai7 tt^a. 
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them as work of an academic and conventional kind. Yet 
Caecilius’s position in this respect u otherwise clear; he was 
advocating a return to Attic models and an avoidance of all 
that was erratic, distorted, and &lse. In general, it may be 
surmised, his treatment doubtless lacked the inspired insight 
of the later work; though, on the other hand, “Longinus” was 
possibly indebted to him for certain details, his famous reference 
to Hebrew hterature, for instance, and his brilliant comparison 
between Demosthenes and Cicero. Wth Dionysius, however, 
Caecilius may safely be ranked as an active influence on his age. 
He was an agent in furthering the classical movement in 
Augustan Rome; and the lessons he appears to have taught his 
contemporaries were of an opportune, if also of a limited, kind. 

In now turning to Dionysius of Halicarnassus as the leading 
authority on rhetorical theory at this date we are obviously on 
safer ground. Of his critical writings (and they are not a few), 
most have happily survived; and they form a body of literary 
studies, varying in aim and character, which give evidence of 
many-sided interests, in addition to wide learning and sound 
taste. As to the dates of these writings no certain evidence has 
come down; but all were probably composed during the 
author’s period at Rome (30-8 b.c.) and thus deal with defuute 
contemporary problems. The clearest and most systematic 
exposition of his ideas and principles will be found in his 
treatise On the Arrangement of Words (ncpl mvdeoetos opopdrcov) ; 
and this work, which in some ways is the most remarkable of 
his writings, is, like Horace’s Ars Poehca, addressed to one of 
his pupils. His main theme, he asserted, was one that had 
hitherto been inadequately treated, more attention having been 
paid to the choice of words; and while he recognised the 
importance of other factors in oratory (or prose-writing), he 
proposed to discuss more particularly the effects of an artistic 
word-order. After brief introductory remarks on the nature of 
“composition” in general (cc. 1-5), he proceeds to treat of its 
technique, those processes which g;ivc to words their heightened 
powers. Of their arrangement in clauses he has but little to say 
(cc. 6-9), whereas the gist of his theorising is contained in the 
chapters that follow (cc. 10-20). There he expounds the prin- 
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dples that underlie the charm and beauty of expression in 
words, those subtle effects that result from an appropriate 
word-order; after which he refers to the three main varieties of 
word-arrangement, the austm, the smooth, and the har- 
moniously blended (cc. 21-4), and concludes with some com- 
ments on the relations between poetry and prose (cc. 25-6). 
Nor can his treatment be said to be inadequate to his theniie; 
for in spite of technicalities and limitations of subject he 
succeeds in giving to his teaching a living interest. And he does 
so by the suggestiveness of his occasional remarks, by the skill 
with which he touches on fundamental problems; and in 
addition his treatment is illuminated throughout by extracts 
culled from Greek classical literature, including two poems of 
which no other traces exist, namely, Sappho’s Hymn to Aphrodite 
and Simonides’s Dame. 

Complementary, in a sense, to this exposition of principles is 
his treatise On Ancient Orators {rrepi rdiv dpx'sUov ^roptov wro- 
fiv 7 )fiaruip,oC), perhaps the most familiar of his writings, and one 
which had for its object not so much a series of appreciations 
as a considered account of the development of Attic oratory 
and of those orators who could be accepted as models for 
oratory (and prose-writing) of all kinds. He therefore avoids 
the canon of the “ten orators” because such a selection had 
no relation to the purpose in hand. The work as originally 
planned consisted of two partef the first part dealing with the 
“inventors” of oratory, with Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus, the 
second part with those who were claimed to have perfected 
oratory, namely, Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Aeschines; and 
thus a notable attempt was made to trace the historical develop- 
ment of the art. Of the work itself the first part alone has come 
down; though the account of Demosthenes may possibly have 
survived in an enlarged form in the essay On lAs Eloquence of 
Demosthenes, a separate piece of work to which high praise has 
been given. From the surviving section, however, some idea 
may be formed of the treatment of the work On Ancient Orators, 
and of the methods adopted in discussing each orator. Thus 
each account began with certain biographical details, which 
were followed by appreciations of the orator’s style and his skill 
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in handling his material; and the account was completed with 
a comparative estimate, and with the addition of a number of 
quotations by way of illustration. These, then, were the chief 
attempts made by Dionysius at pronouncing judgpnents on 
earlier orators and prose-writers; though to complete the list, 
mention must also be made of his treatise On Thiuydides, in 
wliich the subject-matter and style of the historian are discussed, 
as well as the work On DtnarchuSt where the interest is chiefiy 
of a bibliographical kind, the main object being to distinguish 
between the genuine and spurious speeches of that orator. 
Altogether they constitute a considerable body of literary 
judgments; and in spite of shortcomings, both in method and 
taste, they form a valuable contribution to the all too scanty 
output of judicial criticism in antiquity. 

Of topical interest mainly, as illustrating the questions that 
were being discussed at the time, are his three epistolary essays, 
all of which are more or less polemical in kind. His First Letter 
to Ammaeus, for instance, deals with a problem of literary 
history. In it Dionysius succeeds in conhiting the theory, which 
had been maintained in the presence of Ammaeus, of Demos- 
thenes’s supposed indebtedness to Aristotle for his art. By an 
examination of dates it is shown that Aristotle’s Rhetoric had 
been preceded by the orations of Demosthenes; and in this way 
fresh light was thrown on an ear her chapter of literary hbtory, 
and certain chronological detaib of value preserved for the use 
of posterity. His Second Letter to Ammaeus represents work of a 
different kind. In it Dionysius attempts to supplement at the 
request of his correspondent some earlier remarl^ of his on the 
style of Thucydides ; and this he docs by a detailed examina tion 
of the grammatical and linguistic peculiarities of Thucydides’s 
idiom, so that the interest of the Letter is mainly of a te chnical 
kind. In the Letter to Gnaeus Pompetus, however, he reverts to 
literary matters. He is defending primarily his earlier attitude 
to Plato as a stylist; and he explains his reasons for his quahfied 
praise, adding subsequently some comparative estimates of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon as stylists, which m- 
clude a relevant extract taken from yet another of his writings, 
the treatise On Imitation. Of this latter work a few fragments are 
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ail that Fcmain, the most valuable being that section containing 
his judgments on earlier Greek writers. Dionysius himself tells 
us^ that the work originally consisted of three parts, the first 
part dealing with imitation in general, the second with the 
choice of writers for imitation (poets, philosophers, historians, 
and orators), and the third (unfinished) with the proper 
methods of imitation. Later on, the same subject is treated (On 
lines closely parallel by Qpmtilian in his Institutio Oratoria (x, i) . 
There may be detected the same heads of treatment, remini- 
scences too of the earlier appreciations; but while it is possible 
that the later rhetorician had the work of Dionysius before him 
when writing, thus reflecting in some measure the teaching of 
Dionysius, more probably he was drawing on some earlier 
common source. What cannot be doubted, however, is that 
Dionysius’s treatise must have been a representative work of 
the time, for the problem of imitation was present m the minds 
of most of his contemporaries. Had the treatise survived, fresh 
light of a valuable kind would have been forthcoming on the 
theorising of the age, and its loss must be regarded as a serious 
misfortune. 

Such then is the list of Dionysius’s contributions to criticism, 
and to all appearances they represent a series of isolated 
occasional studies without any very obvious animating purpose, 
or anything like a coherent body of doctrine. Yet nothidg is 
more certain than that all alikt were written with one and the 
same object in view. Whether the immediate purpose be that 
of expounding some aspect of prose style or the merits of an 
earlier writer, in either case the discussion will be found to 
revolve around the same ideas and to be directed to the same 
ultimate end; and that end was, broadly speaking, a continua- 
tion of Cicero’s purpose, the establishment of correct standards 
and methods m oratory and prose style. At the same time, it 
must be added, the attitude of Dionysius differs somewhat fixnn 
that of Cicero, to whom the challenge of Asianism had pre- 
sented Itself with considerable force, and who therefore had 
dealt with some of its chief excesses. By Dionysius’s day, how- 
ever, the Atticist movement had gathered strength and was 
* Letter to Pompeius, m (766-7). 
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offering to Asianism a sterner opposition; so that Dionysius’s 
aim becomes not so much the discrediting of Asianism as the 
clarifying of the views of contemporary Atticists. This at least 
is suggested by his scanty references to Asianism, that “foolish 
and depraved eloquence’’^ which he was inclined to think 
would not survive another generation. So that his task is 
essentially of a positive and construcdve kind. He brings to the 
notice of orators and prose-writers (Aoyoypo^ot, avyypauftels) 
the best Attic models, pointing out what in them was admirable 
and therefore worthy of imitation; and this he docs partly by 
means of theorising, partly also by appreciations of earlier 
writers. 

In his work as a theorist there is much that is of the first 
importance; though so far from attempting a complete theory 
of rhetoric he confines himself mainly to certain aspects of prose 
style, incidentally revealing at the same time some of his more 
general prmciplcs. In the first place there can be no doubt as 
to his baric and guiding principle. In all he wrote one idea was 
uppermost; the necessity for adopting, where prose-writing was 
concerned, the stanthuds and methods of the classical Greeks. 
Thus it is with the great writers of the fourth century b.c. and 
earlier that he almost exclusively deak ; and it is their work that 
he sets up as modek for imitation. Concerning the process of 
imitation he has ako something to say, though hk full teaching 
on the subject has unhappily been lost. Imitation in general 
he describes as “a copying of modek with the help of certain 
principles" {ivipytia Std rwu Bewprj/idrwv eKfiarrophni to wapd- 
SeiYfio) and he further justifies the process as being, in an 
enthusiastic form (fijAoj), “an activity of the soul inspired by 
the spectacle of the seemingly beautiful" (a>epyeta wpos 
OaOpm ToS SokoGvtos ehxu tcoAov Kivov/tiyrf),^ Nor can it be 
doubted that among the principles laid down in connexion with 
imitation was that which required the merits and not the defects 
of the model to be copied. Dionysius says as much in at least 
one passage;^ but the idea is implicit in all his judgments, which 
are made with the object of distinguishing what should be 

‘ Am. Oral. § 3. » On Imt. A, m (a8). 

* Ibid. * On Thus. c. 55. 
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imitated and what avoided in each writer. Apart from this, 
nothing is more characteristic of his general theory than the 
stress he lays on the need for the employment of art, for careful 
reading and practice. He is no doubt repeating a familiar 
commonplace when he sutes that “ the three things most helpful 
for political oratory and for all arts and sciences are a gifred 
native, accurate study and laborious practice” {<f)wns Seffd, 
cucpi^r, aaKr/ais raiirovos).^ But the point is one to 
which he makes repeated and various reference, insisting for 
instance that to such things must be attributed the excellences 
of Demosthenes, or again, that rules drawn from manuals would 
not ensure success to one who dispensed with wide reading and 
practice.® A closely allied doctrine is that which requires 
careful workmanship and hard toil on the part of the artist; 
and this draws from Dionysius one of his most spirited passages, 
directed probably against the contemporary “scribblers Both 
Homer and Demosthenes he had represented as conscious, even 
meticulous, artists; he now recalls the labor limae devoted by 
Isocrates and Plato to their respective works; while he con- 
demns the saying attributed to Epicurus that “writing was 
no trouble ” as being merely an excuse for laziness and stupidity.® 
It is, however, not so much in his general theory of art as in 
his treatment of prose style, and more especiaUy, certain 
aspects of that style, that Dionysius may be said to have broken 
new groimd. He is aware, in* the first place, that all good 
speaking (and writing) depends on ideas and expression, on 
subject-matter and style; he further concedes that style must 
in general be subordinate to sense, if any question of priority 
should ever arise.® And yet in his theorising he confines his 
attention to matters of style; and this he does, so he explains, 
because the theme was likely to prove more congenial to the 
young pupil he was addressing than any disquisition on that 
subject-matter which had hitherto monopolised the attention 
of die schools. Concerning style m general, however, he has 
but litde to say, beyond remarking as a preliminary that a full 
treatment of the subject would involve a consideration of the 


* On hmt. A, ii (37). * Art of Words, c. 36 fp. 383, W. R. R.). 

* Ibid, cc. 34, 35. * On Isoe, c. is. 
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proper choice of words as well as of their arrangement, and 
that it was his intention to limit himself solely to a discussion 
of the latter and less &miliar theme. At the same time some- 
thing of his views on the wider questions of style may in- 
directly be gathered from his treatment of the more limited 
subject, so that we are not entirely without some idea of that 
g&ieral theory of his upon which much of his judicial criticism 
was based. Thus, for instance, it can scarcely be doubted that 
in stating that an author’s arrangement of his words is no 
mechanical business but something individual and personal,^ 
he is at the same time implying the wider doctrine, already 
enunciated by Plato and Cicero, that style was essentially a 
reflexion of the writer’s character. Or again, there is his state- 
ment that a writer in arranging his words should aim at the 
effects of charm and beauty (to «aAoV),* This, too, he 

would doubdess have applied to style in the wider sense; at all 
events the idea is reminiscent of Horace’s pronouncement on 
the aesthetic effects to be aimed at in poetry.’ It is true that 
there are differences in their respective uses of these terms. To 
Horace, for instance, the requirements apparendy are charm 
or emotional value (didcia) and beauty or formal excellence 
{pukhra) ; whereas to Dionysius charm {•qSovq) stood for such 
qualities as freshness, grace, euphony, sweetness and per- 
suasiveness, beauty (to koAov) on the other hand, for grandeur, 
impressiveness, solemnity, diguity, mellowness and the like.* 
But there can be no doubt as to the common origin and general 
bearing of the theories; and Dionysius enlarges further on the 
matter when he states that charm and beauty are not always 
found in the same writer. Nor is this all that can be gleaned of 
Dionysius’s views on style in general; it is clear, for one thing, 
that he had adopted the so-called Theophrastan distinction of 
the three-fold variety of diction, namely, the elevated and 
elaborate, the smooth and plain, the mixed and composite,’ 
as well as the three kinds of “composition”, the austere, the 
smooth, and the harmoniously blended.** Then, too, from certain 
judgments of his on earlier prose-writers his classification of 

^ Arr.^ Words, c. at, ^ Ibid. c. to. • Seep. * Ibtd.c.ti. 

* On Dan, cc. 1-3. • Arr. qf Wofds, cc. aa-4. Sec vol. l, 156. 
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those qxialities that went to the making of good prose style <*-an 
incidentally be gathered. The essential virtues he deems to be 
purity of language, perspicuity and conciseness. But there are 
other qualities as well which he describes as accessory virtues; 
and they are vividness {evapy^ui), power of characterisation, 
loftiness and grandeiur, energy and strength, grace and per- 
suasiveness, and above all, propriety, which is described as the 
supreme literary virtue.^ 

Such scattered details as these do not, however, represent the 
main substance of Dionysius’s teaching on style. For that we 
must turn to his treatment of the arrangement of words 
{auvdeais, composttto), a subject which had formed part of every 
rhetorician’s instruction on style eloeutto), but to which 

Dionysius now succeeded in givmg new life and meaning. His 
main purpose was to point out new graces possible to artists in 
words; and it is therefore not strange to find that he has in the 
first place something of note to say about words themselves and 
their aesthetic value. According to Cicero, Julius Caesar had 
already insisted that the secret of eloquence lay in the choice 
of suitable words {delectus verborum ongo est eloquentuu) and 
among Dionysius’s most significant utterances is that which 
asserts the innate beauty of words. It is a beauty, he maintains, 
independent of their meaning, the result rather of their formal 
qualities; so that his conclusion is that “beauty of words is due 
to beauty of syllables and Icttefs”, and that “style is beautiful 
when it embodies beautiful words’’.* At the same time he is 
careful to bring out the potentialities of words in everyday use. 
Aristotle had previously shown that ordinary words were con- 
ducive to clearness of expression ; Dionysius now adds that they, 
and not some selected jargon, were the stuff out of which 
literature was made. No word, however hackneyed, he stated,! 
was out of place in literature, provided that it carried with it( 
no disgraceful association.* And he illustrates his point by 
recalling an exquisite passage from the Odyssey , in which Homer 
had obtained his effects by means of the homeliest words; by 

* Letter to Potnpeius, ni (776). • Cic. Brutus, Lxxvn, *53. 

* Arr. qf Words, c. 16 (p. ife, W. R. R.). 

* Ilnd, c. 13 (p. 134, W. R. R.}. 
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words, at he says, that a &nner, a sailor, or an artisan might < 
well have used.^ 

With these ideas in mind Dionysius then proceeds to elaborate 
his views concerning the most effective arrangement of words 
for literary purposes. He is dealing primarily with Greek, and 
in this he denies the existence of a natural or inevitable word- 
or^er. Nor, on the other hand, does he take cognizance of that 
grammatical order which, sanctioned by common usage, had 
in practice become recognised as the normal word-order and 
a &ctor conducive to clearness and lucidity of expression. Such 
an arrangement of words Dionysim however seems to have taken 
for granted, as well as the necessity for clear and logical 
utterance. They were matters that had been sufficiently stressed 
by Aristotle, Cicero, and others; and Dionysius’s references to 
them are consequently of an indirect and a casual kind. It is 
true that he includes perspicuity among the essential virtues of 
style; but his main teaching on the subject is of a negative sort, 
and is to be found in his not infrequent strictures on obscurity 
in general, and on the obscimty of Thucydides in particular ® 
At the same time what he wishes more especially to establish 
is the fact that to write grammatically and logically is not 
enough ; and he aims at inculcating that heightened style which 
is the outcome of an artistic arrangement of words. By his 
contemporary, Horace, some consideration was at the time 
being given to the question in Hs relation to poetry. But that 
treatment, though suggestive, was somewhat slight and lacking 
in detail. Horace merely hints at the value of a skilful verbal 
setting; its power of transforming familiar words and of giving 
to poetic expression an element of fine surprise. Dionysius on 
the other hand sets out to discuss the matter in all its bearings, 
and in its relation to poetry and prose ahke; and he does so 
with an insight and an enthusiasm that render this part of his 
teaching a permanent addition to critical theory. 

In the first place he is aware that arrangement or “com- 
position” in its widest sense includes the treatment not only of 
words but of clauses and periods as well. There must be an 


^ Art qf Wards, c. 3 78, W. R. R.). 
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appropriate distribution of thought into periods; clauses too 
must be feshioned with a inew to harmony, rhythm, and 
balance.^ But these matters receive from him but summary 
treatment, his attention being concentrated on the suitable 
placing of words; and he is at pains at the outset to emphasise 
the importance of his subject. Thus, he asserts, it is the arrange- 
ment, rather than the words themselves, that gives fascinalion 
to literary expression; for beautiful words to be effective have 
to be suitably arranged, whereas commonplace words in a 
proper setting may still take on a beauty of their own.® It is 
the same, he points out, with such arts as architecture or 
embroidery; there too, it is the arrangement rather than the 
material that counts. And he further illustrates his doctrine by 
the Homeric passage already mentioned; from which, he con- 
tends, the whole beauty would vanish, if the word-order were 
destroyed. In short, to him, the main difference between poet 
and poet lay in the skill with which they arranged their words ; 
and he complains of the literary decline which had resulted 
from the neglect of this principle both in theory and practice, 
as was seen in the writings of Polybius and others.* 

His main object is therefore to analyse the effects of an artistic 
word-order and if possible to explain their causes; though at 
the same time he is conscious of some magic at work which must 
elude his analysis, as when he likens its operation to the touch 
of Athena’s wand, transformiflg jjrince into beggar and beggar 
into prince. Despite this hint of the presence of something 
beyond the reach of art, Dionysius proceeds with the matter in 
hand; and assuming that charm and beauty are the ends in 
view, he finds that those effects may be attained in the arrange- 
ment of words, firstly by means of euphony, secondly by rhythm, 
thirdly by variety, and lastly by an appropriateness which is 
said to govern all other devices.® Concerning euphony or the 
music of words, to begin with, he has much to say; and the 
secret of that music he traces to its ultimate elements, namely, 
the phonetic values of individual letters and syllables. In a highly 
technical passage he distinguishes between the euphonious 

‘ Arr. of Words, cc. 6-g. 

• Old. c. 4 (p. 94, W. R. R.). 
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qualities of the various voweb and consonants. The long vowels 
he describes as the more musical; and he arranges them roughly 
in a descending order of musical quality, a{a),ri («), o>(S),v (u), 
I (i). The short voweb he regards as less musical; and while 
asragning to liquid and nasal consonants A, fi, v, p [I, m, n, r) 
some degree of beauty, the remaining consonants he regards 
as ^btincdy unmusical, particularly a (s) with its hissing dis- 
agreeable effects.^ Such then was the material at the disposal 
of the artist in words; and hb success depended in part on his 
skilful manipulation of letters so as to produce a verbal music 
out of the endless permutations of vowel and consonant. To all 
the great Greeks Dionysius attributed an instinctive perception 
of these facts; and he illustrates how Homer had adapted his 
word-music to the emotions he wished to represent, how too in 
employing words that were naturally discordant he had ob- 
tained the effects of harmony by blending with such words 
elements of a melodious kind.’ Thus did Dionysius insist on 
the need for euphony in style. To him it was an essential; an 
ever-present undertone that gave to expression a subtle charm 
of its own, while at the same time responding to one of the 
deepest instincts in man. 

Hardly less important however are the rhythmical effects in 
style, to which Dionysius next calls attention; and here he is 
enlarging on a doctrine that was as old as Aristode. He points 
out that every word of more thafl one syllable has a rhythm of 
sorts, that every rhythm carries with it its own psychological 
effects; and he proceeds to characterise briefly the basic 
rhythms which enter into all ocpression, whether metrical or 
unmetrical. Of the twelve that he mentions the following are 
perhaps the most familiar: the spondaic ( — ) which he de- 
scribes as dignified, the iambic (v/-) as not ignoble, the trochaic 
(-w) as less manly and noble, the anapaesdc («u-) as stately, 
grand, pathetic, and the dactylic as impressive and 

conducive to beauty of style.* It b by the use of rhythm, he 
points out, that colour is given to style, rhythms noble and 
dignified producing style that is noble and dignified; so that 

An. <if Wards, c. 14 (pp. 144-6, W. R. R.). 

' litd. cc. 15-16. * Itid. c. 17. 
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much depends on the skill with which words are arranged. 
Following Aristotle, he declares fiirther that prose must be 
rhythmical without being metrical, and that all sorts of rhythm 
find a place in prose. And these remarks he illustrates by 
analysing the rhythmical characteristics of some of the classical 
Greeks, which he contrasts in effective fashion with the jerky 
chaotic manner of Hegesias.^ 

So &r Dionysius has been treating of the sounds of words, 
either singly or in combination, and of the general nature of 
their contribution to the expressive power of style. For an 
artistic word-order, however, yet other things arc necessary; 
and in emphasising at this stage the need for a constant variety 
of effect, both melodic and rhythmical, he touches upon 
another of the guiding principles of style. Thus he requires to 
be maintained a subtle intermixture of sounds; short vowels 
alternating with long, melodious consonants with harsh con- 
sonants, monosyllabic words with polysyllabic words, besides 
ever-varying case-endings and an avoidance of nouns and verbs 
in close succession." In prose, as distinct from verse, he further 
points out, greater freedom in this respect is possible; and he 
conunends a diversity of effect obtained by varying the lengths 
of periods and clauses, and by changes of harmony, rhythm, 
and Figures of speech.* At the same time, he is careful to add, 
the pnnciple must not be carried to excess; for there are con- 
ditions under which uniformity may be more effective and 
pleasing. Nevertheless, in general, the doctrine he maintains 
to be sound, and this on psychological grounds; first, because 
variety affords pleasure in all human activities by relieving 
monotony, and in the second place, since variety in expression 
gives the appearance of artlessness and naturalness, by sug- 
gesting that “what is so composed is not artificially composed 
at all”.* 

And this brings Dionysius to the last and most important of 
his guiding principles: the necessity for observing propriety 
or decorum in the arrangement of words. This he describes 
as the quality upon which all the other effects depend; 

* Arr. of Words, c. 18 (p. 184, W. R. R.), • Md. c. 13. 

• Ibid. c. 19 (p. 196, W. R. R.). « Ibid. 
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if this be wantii)|', all charm and beauty vanish. And here he 
is emphasisiiig that doctrine of Cicero and Horace, which had 
indeed been characteristic of the whole teaching of antiquity. 
As to its application to the matter in hand he has no defimte 
rules to offer, apart from requiring that the arrangement of 
words, like the ^oice of words, must be in keeping with the 
si^ject>matter and conditions of utterance. On the other hand 
he would seem to imply that suitable tones and rhythms are the 
result not of rules but of aesthedc tact on the part of the writer. 
This at least he maintains is true of Homer; and he illustrates 
that poet’s keen sense of propriety from his subde variation of 
effects in accordance with the changing sense of his narrative.^ 
Such then is the gist of Dionysius’s teaching on style, which 
was concerned for the most part with the art of “ composition ”, 
with euphonic and symphonic qualities of style, and with the 
laws underlying an artistic word-order. Closely bound up with 
this theorising, however, and bearing even more directly on 
contemporary problems, is his judicial criticism, the judgments 
he is continually passing on earlier Greek writers; and here we 
have another and a yet more important aspect of Dionysius’s 
work as a critic. From none of his writings are these judgments 
entirely absent; though in one place at least, in his work 
On Imitation, the “censures” are largely of a conventional kind, 
brief commonplace statements that do not take us far. But for 
the rest, his comments are animlited by one dominating motive, 
the desire of guiding his generation in their imitation of the 
Greeks, and of bringing to light the genuine Attic ideals in 
oratory and prose style. With this object in view he endeavours 
to set the ancient writers In their proper perspective, and, by 
assigning to each his place in the development, to indicate those 
who afforded the safest models. And m this way he reviews 
the performances of writers who were influencing the Atticists 
of his day; he gives soimd advice on the general question, some 
valuable appreciations too of many of the writers; and in- 
cidentally he has something to say on poets and poetry, in 
spor^c judgments and appreciations of a new and illu- 
minating kind. 


‘ An. <if Words, c. so. 
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Of great interest, in the first place, are the views he puts 
forward concerning the main lines of die development of Attic 
prose. And for those views we must turn to his works as a whole, 
to those works in which a pioneer stage is outlined, as well as 
to the Ancient Orators in which subsequent developments are 
treated at yet greater length. From ^e first, moreover, it is 
clear that what he has in mind is not oratory solely, but the 
larger questions as well of Attic literary prose. In the Ancient 
Orators it is true he confines himself to oratory; but even there 
he makes plain his intention of dealing with the historians later. 
And this he does elsewhere in his treatment of Thucydides, 
Herodotus and others; while constant references are made to 
prose and prose-writers generally. The result of his survey is the 
selection of certain representative writers who illustrate the 
various changes undergone by Attic prose. There is first the 
earliest transitional phase which is presupposed in the Ancient 
Orators, and which is discussed elsewhere as the “a mtere” style ^ 
associated with Thucydides and others. It was a prose, we are 
told,^ that aimed primarily at dignity, intensity, and crudity 
of strength, employing for that purpose imposing, often unusual, 
words, and relying for much of its effect on single words con- 
spicuously placed. So far from utilising periods as the normal 
framework for its thought, it scorned as a rule all artificial 
smoothness, preferring rather a rough-hewn quality, with 
detached clauses and incompltfte periods, with irregularities of 
^syntax and frequent clashes of sound. The result of such methods 
was a rugged unado r ned sty le which appealed strongly to the 
feelings; and its attraction lay in its air of spontanei^, its 
suggestion of a negligent and an old-world charm. With the 
completion of this archaic stage there followed, according to 
Dionysius, certain innovations due to Lysias, and characteristic 
of the style which, in contrast to the manner of many earlier 
orators and writers, was known as the ” plain ” style,^It was to 
all appearances the most artless of styles, based on a diction that 
was neither archaic nor poetic, but made up of ordinary words 
used in their normal senses,* used too with a simplicity and a 
versatility that was something new. The structure of its 
^ Arr. ttf Words, c. 22. * On Lys. c. 2. 
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sentences varied according to the sulgect; for public speeches 
there was adopted a periodic rhythmical form, for speech of a 
private character a form more free and casual.^ And this 
absence of formality characterised the style throughout; it was 
clear, dramatic, terse, and vivid, carefully avoiding for die 
most part figurative language, yet giving to plain words a 
^tinction and grace of their own.* What was lacking in the 
style was intensity and force;* it was incapable of great flights 
or strenuous appeals. On the other hand its main effects were 
naturalness and charm, and these were qualities unobtrusively 
obtained by a careful concealment of art. Yet the evolution of 
this “plain” style was not the only change detected by 
Dionysius in the development of Atdc prose. He notes one 
further representative tendency in the “ middle or flori d” st yle 
of which Isocrates was the founder and chief exponent.* It was 
a style that in its essentials differed widely from the manner of 
Thucydides and in a lesser degree from the “plain” style of 
Lysias. Its diction was said to be based on a selection of ordinary 
words tending towards the ornate, though at the same time free 
from forms obsolete or poetical. What gave to it however its 
distinctive character was its smoothness of movement, its regular 
and harmonious cadences, its freedom from rough syllables and 
clashing sounds. It was moreover a periodic style, with clauses 
interwoven and running into periods, with luxuriant figures, 
ample and balanced rhythms* so that its main effects were 
smoothness, symmetry, and grandeur, qualities which for the 
most part had been wanting in the earlier styles. 

These, then, in Dionysius’s view, were the three progressive 
phases in the history of Attic prose — Amidst the varieties of 
style associated with Greek orators and writers of the classical 
period he perceived an evolutionary process at work, giving 
nse at each stage to clearly marked tendencies, and finding 
expression in certain characteristic styles. But this was not all; 
for these tendencies, he maintained, culminated in a yet more 
mature prose, in which the earlier characteristics were merged, 
thus producing in their variety a more complete expression of 
the Attic spirit. And this mature prose he found in the work 
^ On Lys. c. 8. * Ibid. cc. 4, 8. • Ibid. c. 13. * Arr, of Words, c. 33. 
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of Hyperides and Aeschines, and in a supremedegree in the work 
of Demosthenes; for the two former orators he commends with 
some amount of reservation. Demosthenes on the other hand he 
regards as the fitting representative of this final stage, and 
therefore the most finished exponent of Attic prose; and his 
claims Dionysius establishes on no uncertain grounds. In. 
Demosthenes, he maintains, the peculiar excellences of th^ 
earlier styles were successfully blended. Employing ordinarily 
the “middle” style, he also made use of the other two where 
necessary; and in so doing he is said to have surpassed all others, 
excelling the archaic school in clearness, the “plain” school in 
power and force, and the “middle” school in variety and 
propriety. Thus his style, it was claimed,^ belonged to no one 
type; he was the disciple of no one master. He saw that all 
earlier styles were inadequate in themselves, unfinished and 
incomplete. And selecting from each its most useful features 
he foshioned a new and Protean style of his own, which repre- 
sented for Dionysius the highest reach of Attic expression, and 
as such was the natural model for those who wished to write 
in the Attic vein. It was a judgment that had already been 
anticipated by Cicero* and others; but the doctrine had not 
hitherto been put forward in so reasoned or convincing a 
fashion, or as the result of argument based on historical facts. 

One result of Dionysius’s historical survey is thus the estab- 
lishment of the claims of DcmoiJfhenes to rank as the supreme 
type and sole model of Attic prose. And this position he 
confirms by pointing to the inadequacy of other prose-writers, 
and the various imperfections of their prose styles that made 
them undesirable as models. In Thucydides, for instance, he 
sees merely a pioneer in expression, possessing natural abilities 
enough, but deficient in those graces associated with Attic art. 
That his style had power, emotional quality, “an antique and 
self-willed beauty”® Dionysius does not deny; but it was also 
harsh, discordant, formless, and above all obscure. His 
language is said to have been unique even in his own day; 
there were but few who understood the whole of Thucydides, 

^ Oh Dem. cc 8, 33, 34. ' See p. 36 st^a. 

• An. of Words, c. 33 (p. 238, W. R. R.). 
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we are told, and they required the help of a commentary.^ 
And to this obscurity his constructions contributed not a litde; 
he employed in a coniused fashion grammatical genders, 
numbers, and voices, and with him attempts at brevity often 
led to further obscurity.* Thm, too, while fully recogninng 
,^the mastery of Isocrates in his own particular vein, Dionysius 
maintains that he also falls short of the perfect model. He bears 
testimony to the finish, the amplitude, the music and grandeur 
of Isocrates’s style; but that style, he asserts, was lacking in 
variety and fire. And he explains how, in his excessive regard 
for rounded periods and the like, Isocrates would sometimes 
distort the natural form of expression, sacrificing matter to 
manner and truth to elegance;* so that the thought became 
the slave of rhythmical expression, instead of dictating the form, 
as was the correct procedure. Hence in his writing a certain 
monotony, diffuseness, and tameness ; also a suggestion of artifice 
arising out of an excess of art. At its best its effects were those 
of “a clear river luring the reader on through the soft beauties 
of its wandering course”;* at its worst, it was said to be un- 
inspired and verbose, “gliding smoothly and gently through 
the ear like oil”.* Or again, there was Plato; he too was said to 
have qualities which rendered him unsafe as a guide in matters 
of style. According to Dionysius,* he attempted to embrace 
two styles, the elaborate and the plain; and while his success 
in the latter vein is not questioned, in the former he is 
described as obscure, prolix, and erratic, owing mainly to the 
blunders he makes in his choice of diction. And these defects 
are illustrated by the dithyrambic manner he employed in his 
attempts at elevation, where he is charged with having used 
strange archaic terms, harsh and loose epithets, and tedious 
poetic Figures. In that style he was ssdd to have been influi>nrH 
by the artificial manner of Gorgias; and the imitation of such 
prose, according to Dionysius, was apt to lead men into foohsh 
extravagance. 

• On Tkuc. c 51. 

• Ibid. cc. 24-5, a Amm. passim. 

• On hoc. cc a, 3, la. * On Dm. c. 4. 

‘ Ibid. c. 18. 

• LstUr to Pen^us, n (758-66); On Dm. cc. 5-7. 
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With these judgments on the merits of Attic prose-writers the 
immediate ends of Dionysius’s judicial criticism may be said 
to have been attained. The place of Demosthenes as the all- 
sufficient model had been established; the limitations of other 
Atdast models had been revealed; and a much-debated ques- 
tion of the age had been finally solved. Not that the exposition 
is altogether free from the suggestion of special pleading, is 
indeed the inadequate appreciation of Plato as a stylist goes to 
show. Yet in the main, the perspective and the judgments were 
sound, and with the analysis in its broad outline later scholar- 
ship is in general agreement. At the same time Dionysius’s 
examination of Greek literature yields further results of value; 
and not least, a number of notable appreciations which, while 
marking a distinct advance in the business of forming aesthetic 
judgment, also reveal in Dionysius a critic of outstanding 
quality and power. And nowhere is this more apparent than 
in his abihty to rise to the greatness of his theme in dealing with 
the great masters. Concerning Lysias, for example, he has 
much to say that is illuminating, apart from the summary 
treatment already outlined. Thus while enlarging on Lysias’s 
many-sided art, and noting among other original features his 
dramatic sense, his power of portraying character, he is never- 
theless conscious of something that has escaped his analysis, 
a certain characteristic charm that defies definition, and can 
no more be explained than the*elusive beauty of a face or of 
some musical cadence. This he describes as the decisive factor in 
Lysias’s style, the subtlest quality of his work, to be apprehended 
only by a cultivated instinct on the part of the critic. ^ And 
nowhere does Dionysius reveal a keener artistic sensibility; for 
this quality in Lysias was one that had been passed over by 
Roman critics, who had praised merely his simplicity, his 
elegance and polish. Or again, there is his appreciation of 
Demosthenes which in places touches greatness, and becomes 
a by no means inadequate commentary on the grandeur of hiS 
style. Abandomng for the time being his vein of cold analysis, 
Dionysius anticipates “Longinus” in applying as his test the 
emotional appeal or “transport”; and then we get criticism 
' OnLys, c. 11. 
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of the most convincing kind. “When I take up one of his 
speeches”, writes Dionysius,* “1 am entranced and carried 
hither and thither, stirred now by one emotion, now by another. 
I feel distrust, anxiety, fear, disdain, hatred, pity, good-will, 
anger, jealousy. I am agitated by every passion in turn that 
xan sway the human heart, and I am like those who are being 
uiitiated into wild mystic rites.” The best criticism has been 
described as “the praise, the infectious praise”, of great litera- 
ture; and this enthusiastic judgment of Dionysius’s not only 
helps us to apprehend the power of Demosthenes, but it enables 
us to feel it too, and that in a superlative degree. 

Equally striking, though in a different way, are his remarks 
on Homer, where he calls attention to certain aspects of 
Homeric art, and interprets in detailed fashion the aesthetic 
vatu^f that art. Of his references to Homer’s skill in employing 
ordinary words something has already been said. Of yet greater 
significance are his remarks on the tone-colours of Hpptcr’s 
verse, on the use he makes of subtly-affiliated sounds to reinforce 
by suggestion the power and meaning of his words. In Homer 
indeed he recognises a master of verbal music. He is Homer 
“the many-voiced”, who, with but one metre and a limited 
number of rhythms, was for ever creating new harmonies and 
tones that changed in accordance with the changes of his 
subject-matter.* And this he is said to have accomplished 
through his keen sense of ths sound-value of words, his re- 
cognition of the need for propriet y in expression, and of the 
intimate relations existing between thought' and style. 
But while these are in substance Dionysius’s main comments 
on Homer, yet more significant are the illustrations he gives, 
which in method and result alike stand for something new in 
critical work. Not content with mere assertions about aesthetic 
qualities in the abstract, Dionysius places before his readers 
actual passages of Homer, and by means of relevant comments 
he brings vividly to their notice the varied melody of the verse. 
Thus he illustrates from the Homeric epics the poet’s artistry 
in different scenes; how, for instance, in a scene descriptive of 

^ On Dm. c. S3 (tr. W. R. R.). 

... ' An. of Words, c. i6 (p. i6i, W. R. R ). 
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th e beau ty of Penelope {Od. xvn, 36-7) the^oet pada hu line 
-wiSi pleasing Vowels and soft liquid ^o^nants, whereas in 
passages that treat of terror or violence or disaster {Od. vi, 137 ; 
if. IV, 452-3 ; Od. IX, 289-90), he sho^ a marked preference for 
harsher effects, for resounding syllabrc^'arresting pau^ and 
clashing consonants.^ Elsewhere attention is called to Horner^ 
successful h andling of proper nam es and th ere it is shown hdw 
by skilfully interweaving sounds both musical and unmusical, 
die poet has invested a list of towns {II. n, 494-501) with poetic 
quality, giving to them a beauty and a magnificence derived 
wholly firom their setting. For the most characteristic and 
familiar of such critical comments we must, however, turn to 
his remarks on the Homeric passage in which the torments of 
Sisyphus are described {Od. xi, 593-8);^ and his treatment 
here calls for a more detailed consideration as representing in 
the fullest fashion his theory and methods. His ol^ect is to 
bring out the degree in which the words as arranged reflect and 
reinforce the thought; and this he does by a minute analysis 
in whlcE the manifold effects of the Homeric Uncs are revealed. 
As is well known, the task of Sisyphus was that of rolling up-hill 
a huge stone which on reaching the top was always hurled back 
again. And Dionysius first shows how in the lines descriptive 
of the toilsome ascent — 

ij Toi d fih> aKrjpiiTTOfievos \tpfjiv re ttouIv re 

XSaf aval wdiOKt ttoti aK^ov. (11. 595-6.) 

(There pressing alike with his hands and his feet he heaved 
the rock to a high hill’s crest.) — 

the laboriousness, the straining, the slow and hampered move- 
ment, are all vividly suggested. This he explains as partly due 
to the broken character of the lines, where, all the words except 
two being either monosyllabic or disyllabic, a protracted 
movement is indicated by the frequent intervals. Moreover, 
he points to the predominance of dactyhc and spondaic rhythms 
with their giant-like stride, to the clashings of vowels and the 
presence of harsh consonants, all of which betoken the intensity 

* Arr. Words, c. 16 (p. 165, W. R. R.). • Hid. (p. 167, W. R. R.). 

* Ibid. c. 20 (p. 204, W. R. R.}. 
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and strain of the struggle. Then in the lines that follow different 
effects are obtained. Sisyphus is about to succeed in thrusting 
the stone over the top (dAA* ore dxpov inepPaXiea))^ 

when some overmastering force hurls it back again; and in the 
succeeding lines — 

•m* emarp^/iaiiKe Kparaiis’ 
aSrts eireira irlSovSe KvMvSero XSas dvai&js. 

(U. 597-8.) 

(Some power turned it back again, and then with a rush the 
pitiless rock went rolling down to the plain.) — 

Dionysius points to the skill with which the speed, the impetus, 
and the downward rush of the stone are indicated. Thus he 
shows how everything contributes to a swift unbroken move- 
ment; the absence of short words with thek consequent -hiEeaks, 
the absence too of hiatus with its similar pauses, and on the 
oi^CT hand, the close-fitting junctures, the predominance of 
short syllables and the prevailing dactylic rhythm, all of which 
have the effect of speeding-up the narrative and of reflecting 
in words the incident narrated. In this way, then, does 
Dionysius succeed in throwing new light on Homer’s art; and 
his treatment here is notable for its methods and results alike. 
Setdng aside discussions of an abstract or general kind, he 
makes it his business to deal with literature in the concrete, 
and by a skilful analysis of hterary details he endeavours to 
bring out the aesthetic qualities of a given piece of art. This 
attitude towards literature was something of an innovation; 
and so were also the results that accrued. For Dionysius is here 
concerned not with passing judgment or weighing the merits 
or defects of Homer as a poet; his object is rather that of inter- 
preting Homer’s work, of helpmg his readers to appreciate and 
enjoy that work; and this after all is perhaps the most valuable 
form of criticism. Nor was his interpretation without its wider 
value; for what he illustrates here is not the mere workings of 
“representative metre’’, that device which aims at a mimicry 
or echo of the sense. What he has primarily in mind is the 
harmony existing between thought and expression in all great 
literature, that reinforcement of the power of words which 
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comes from a suggestive word-order; and this, which he illus-' 
trates in connexion with odier writers, may be said to have 
constituted his main teaching throughout his work. 

Of the rest of Dionysius’s judicial comments, and they are 
many in number, there is this to be said, that if they lack the 
penetration and taste of his best achievements, they nevertha^ 
less afford evidence of his variety and range of interest, while 
also throwing light on his methods of work. That he realised 
to some extent the importance of the historical fretor in criticism 
is perhaps best shown by his masterly exposition of the develop- 
ment of Attic prose. Like Dryden he realises that writers, in 
verse and prose alike, “have their lineal descents and clans as 
well as other families’’;^ and he frequendy notes the influence 
of one writer upon another, as when, for instance, he mentions 
that Demosthenes borrowed from Thucydides his rapidity of 
movement, his terseness and intensity,* or again when he 
intimates that the oratorical force (S«v<fTijr) of the same orator 
found its inspiration in Isaeus.® Then, too, he understands the 
importance of accurate dates in discussing a writer’s work, even 
though he fails to make full use of his historical data. Thus he 
nowhere traces the development of an orator’s art, nor does he 
consider literature in its relation to the age that produced it. 
On the other hand he makes good use of the comparative 
method; and although his aim is pften to decide preference, not 
infrequently he emphasises by the way some of the charac- 
teristic features of the writers he is discussing. Lysias for 
example is said to surpass Isocrates in compactness while 
yielding to Demosthenes in vigour and life;* he is likewise 
inferior to Isaeus in power, though superior in tact.® Or again 
there is the detailed comparison drawn between Thucydides 
and Herodotus, according to which Thucydides is said to excel 
in brevity, in strength and energy, whereas the distinction of 
Herodotus is said to lie in his characterisation, his naturalness 
and force.® And this treatment is typical of the discussions 
throughout; in similar frshion he attempts an appreciation of 

* W. P. Kcr, Essafs ofthyden, n, 247. • On Thue. c. 53. 

* On Isaeus, c. so. * Ibtd. c. 6. ‘ Ibid. c. 4. 

* Letter to Pomfiem, m (766-77). 
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Xenophon by comparing him with Herodotus, and again of 
Philistus by comparing him with Ilwcydides.^ In addition, 
it is worthy of note that the analytic treatment of style to 
which reference has already been made was by no means 
confined to Homer. It was applied to Thucydides, Isocrates, 
^Idemosthenes and others; and while his examination of detail 
is at times a little fanciful and overwrought, yet it was instru* 
mental in throwing new light on points of style, and at the same 
timerepresentedavaluable extension of critical method. And for 
the rest, it might be added, he understands, as did Cicero before 
him, the value of the picturesque phrase and of analogies drawn 
firom the sister arts in framing his critical appreciations. He 
speaks, for instance, of “words smooth and soft as a maiden’s 
cheek’’ (ov^/iara leal Xeia koI fiaAaxa kcU irapSevtond) the 
architectural effects of the “austere” style he likens to those 
of a building made up of solid blocks of unworked stone;* and 
in comparing the styles of Lysias and Isaeus he uses the ter- 
minology of painting, the former being said to resemble a 
correct draughtsman working in simple colours, the latter a 
brilliant colourist inferior in form. Thus concerning most of the 
prose-writers of classical Greece, Dionysius has something of 
interest to say. With the later developments he is not gready 
concerned, though he notes the general decline of style resulting 
from the neglect of “composition and also the recent return 
to Attic models, which he attributes to the enlightened policy 
of the ruling classes at Rome.® On Hegesias alone, generally 
recognised as the founder of the Asiatic school, Dionysius has 
some remarks to make; and he holds him up to ridicule by 
parodying his style,* and by comparing a passage of his Histoiy 
with a similar descriptive passage from Homer.* In this way 
he brings out, with some exaggeration it is true, Hegesias’s 
jerldness of style, its lack of true rhythm; though other defects 
also emerge, such as its vulgarity of tone and its eccentric word- 
order. In general, the style is described as “affected, degenerate, 

» Letter to Pon^ems, ni-v. • Arr.tf Words, c. as fp- 234, W. R. R.). 

* Ibtd. c. aa (p. aio, W. R. R.). 

* Ibtd. c. 4 (p. 94, W. R. R.). 

* Ane. Orat. proem, c. 3. • Arr.qf Words, c. 4 (pp. oo-a, W. R. R. 1 . 

* Ibtd. c. 18 (pp. i84ir., W. R. R.). 
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and enervated”, and with these contemptuous remarks Diony- 
sius summarily dismisses his claim to rank as a model for 
prose-writers. 

From what has now been said of Dionysius’s judicial criticism, 
it will be seen to be of considerable value. Constructive in the 
main, it embodies some shrewd estimates of Attic writers, soiirfe 
illuminating interpretations of literature itself while at the 
same time giving evidence of varied methods, a keen sensibility 
and taste, and occasionally an enthusiasm that conununicates 
itself to the reader. In certain directions, moreover, Dionysius 
is something of a pioneer. His treatment of Lysias, for instance, 
is the best and most complete that has come down from an- 
tiquity* ; and he is the only critic at Rome who deals with Isaeus. 
Despite all this, however, there are certain features of his work 
which detract from its value, and seriously limi t his usefulness 
as a judicial critic. For one thing he concerns himself mainly 
with formal technique apart from subject-matter, thus ignoring 
the organic relations existing between the two, as well as the 
part played in aU expression by logical connexion of thought. 
Occasionally, it is true, he has something helpful to say on 
subject-matter, as when he calls attention to the noble senti- 
ments enshrined in Isocrates’s works, or again when he asserts 
that thought being prior to form must therefore necessarily 
decide expression.^ But for the rest his remarks under this head 
are uninspiring, and, in places,* futile. At their best they are 
reminiscent of the sterile analyses of earlier rhetoridans, with 
their systematic discussions on the choice (evpeair) and ar- 
rangement {phcovofiui) of material, and their sub-divisions of 
“distribution”, “order”, “treatment of detail”, and the like. 
At their worst they reveal strange and misguided ideas ; as when 
the historical subject chosen by Herodotus is preferred to that 
of Thucydides, on grounds that can only be described as wholly 
irrelevant.^ And similar traces of the old rhetorical tradition 
may be detected in his treatment of style. His normal method 
was to apply as a set formula to each writer in turn his classi- 
fication of those qualities that constituted good style. Thus he 
would “ test” for purity of language, perspicuity, conciseness, 
^ See p. 1 13 st^a. ■ Ltttir to Pon^eim, in (767). 

9-2 
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and then for vividness, characterisation, and the rest.^ It tvas 
a cut*and*dried system not wholly unproductive of results; but 
one which lacked elasticity, was tedious and mechanical, and 
was ill'fitted for bringing out the finer shades of style. Then, 
too, it must be add^, in the judgments he submits he is 
Aprmally pre-occupied with the business of imitation, with the 
value of the respective writers as models for his contemporaries; 
so that his appreciations are not wholly based on aesthetic 
grounds. Thus his guiding idea was to inculcate the greatness 
of Demosthenes as a modd for imitation; and this prevents him 
from being disinterested or quite just to the others. He is in 
foct less concerned to bring out the charm of Plato than to 
establish beyond dispute the supremacy of Demosthenes; and 
his appreciations are in consequence inadequate and incom- 
plete. Or again, the same incompleteness in his judgments may 
result from yet another cause, as when they are submitted to 
illustrate some particular point of theory. This accoimts, for 
instance, for the meagreness of his remarks on Sappho and 
Pindar. The one he praises merely for her unlaboured ease, the 
euphony and grace of her language,* the other for the vigour, 
the dignity and austerity of his style;* and these conunents were 
clearly offered, not as adequate estimates of the poets, but as 
illustrations of what were termed the “austere” and “smooth” 
styles. 

Nevertheless, when all is considered, there remains with 
Dionysius a large body of critical material which has sub- 
stantial value, as marking an advance on what had gone before. 
Of his debt to his predecessors it is not easy to speak with any 
definiteness. More than once in his theorising he asserts his 
originality; and it is plain that in his theories and judgments 
alike there is an independent xnind at work, letting in fresh 
light on rhetorical studies. Along with this element of novelty, 
however, there is evidence that he owes not a little to previous 
workers, and that his inspiration is drawn in part ^m the 
earlier Greek tradition. This at least is dear in those historico- 

> Letter to Pompeuts, m,passm. 

* Ait of Words, c. 93 (pp. ssSfF., W. R. R.), 

* Ihtd. c. 99 (pp. 914?., W. R. R.). 
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critical studies in which he is concerned with problems of 
literary Ustory, with questions of authorship, date, or linguistic 
usage, thus continuing the Hellenistic activities associated 
with Alexandria and Pergamum from the third century b.c. 
onwards. And in yet other respects does indebtedness seem 
likely, and not least in the nature of his teaching and the theories 
propounded. He was obviously acquainted, for example, with 
the rhetorical work of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Isocrates, 
to which he makes occasional allusion; he likewise refers to 
Aristoxenus (300 b.c.), the leading authority of his age on 
rhythm and music; and of the grammatical writings of the 
Stoics he betrays a wide and intimate knowledge. Yet to none 
of these writings can his main inspiration be uldmately due. 
The closest analogy to his theorising is presented by those 
Hellenisdc scholars of whom we learn from Philodemus, notably 
Heracleodorus, and the Stoics, Ariston of Chios and Crates of 
Mallos, who insisted for the first dme on the importance of 
“composidon” in poetry, on the need for beaudfid words 
harmoniously arranged, and for those euphonious and rhythmi- 
cal effects inherent in syllables and letters. Concerning the 
work of these cridcs something has already been said;^ and 
mendon has also been made of the Stoic excellences of style,‘ 
with which may be compared the similar list drawn up by 
Dionysius. And in both cases the parallels will be found to be 
close; so that it is difficult to av&d the conclusion that, directly 
or indireedy, the animadng ideas of Dionysius were drawn 
from these sources. It is true that he nowhere acknowledges 
obligadon to any such authorides; but this does not finally 
dispose of the matter. As the writings of Philodemus and Horace 
show, the ideas were in the air at the dme; and it is improbable 
that Dionysius was unaware of their existence. Conscious of 
the need for a more artistic prose he would seem to have adapted 
the earlier poetic doctrines to the purpose in hand, a proceeding 
that would be in keeping with the contemporary view of the 
close relations existing between poetry and rhetoric. In this 
adaptation, then, would lie the originality of Dionysius; but 
the basic ideas in all probability were of Hellenistic origin. 

‘ Cf. vol. 1, 174-6. * Ibid. 175. 
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But whatever may be said as to the infhKncear visible in 
Dionysius, there can be litde doubt as to the value of,^results; 
and highly significant in the first place are the me^ods he 
employs in both theorising and judging. His judicial processes 
have already been in some measure discussed; his pse, fi>r 
ocample, of the historical and the comparative methods, his 
discussion of literature in the concrete, his extension of the 
critical function so as to include interpretation and apprecia- 
tion. And nothing is more interesting from the modem point 
of view than the way in which, in dealing with Homer, he 
makes “new beauties rise from every line”. But of equal in- 
terest, too, are his methods of theorising, which mark a return 
to the observational processes of Aristode. Thus, avoiding for 
the most part questions of an abstract or a speculative kind, 
he limits himself to an intensive study of one particular aspect 
of style; and by means of an analysis of earlier achievements 
he presents his theories based on concrete focts and illustrated 
by the practice of the best Greek masters. In this way he 
refuses to accept tradition as such, while recognising that to 
study Attic style in its development was the best means of 
arriving at its essentia] qualities. His methods are therefore in 
the main inductive and historical; and what he submits are 
general principles, not rules, for he is ahve to the fact that there 
are graces that no methods can teach. Nor, again, are his 
findings without their interest; for he calls attention to some 
forgotten truths with regard to style, and his judgments at their 
best are of permanent value. Never before, if we may judge 
from the works that have survived, had such stress been laid 
on the inherent beauty of words, on the artistic possibilities of 
commonplace words, or on the manifold charms of a skilful 
setting. The factors of sound thought and lucidity of expression 
had received due emphasis; but of the added graces of melody 
and rhythm but httle had been said, and Dionysius makes these 
his main concern. Moreover, in narrowing his field he extends 
his vision; for the principles he lays down have reference, not 
to oratory only, but to poetry and prose-writing as well; and 
they are prmciples for the most part of universal validity. 
Apart from this he may also be said to have broken new ground 
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in his illuniihating $uTvey of Attic oratory, and in the just 
estimates, he forms of individual writers, such Lysias or 
Thucydidi^ or Demosthenes. In this way he affords a clearer 
insight into the excellences of Attic prose, and from now on 
there could be no mistake as to the relative values of Hegesias 
and Demosthenes as Attic models. Nor must we overlook his 
views as to the nature and function of criticism, views thrown 
out at random in his various discussions. In one place he claims 
the critic’s right to discuss freely the work of even the most 
exalted of writers, and to take account of every quality whether 
good or bad.^ In another, he suggests “good taste” as the 
ultimate criterion of literary value; by which apparently is 
meant the personal judgment of one trained and refined by 
fomiliarity with the great writers.* And for the rest, his views 
are implicit in his practice; according to which the critic, so far 
from relying on mere impression, should by analysis give reasons 
for the faith that is in him. 

There are thus many reasons for attaching value to the 
critical work of Dionysius and for regarding him as a critic of 
some importance; and this despite the disparagement that his 
work has encountered in the past. That there is much in his 
critical output that is conventional and uninspired may be 
readily conceded. His judgments, for instance, are too fre- 
quently the result of a mechanical application of formulae; he 
is at times pedantic, as when be refuses to recognise Pompeius’s 
argument that men like Plato must be judged by their successes, 
not their failures.* In his theorising, too, he is often dry and 
scholastic ; his treatment is apt to suggest that the work of genius 
is little more than the result of a combination of devices; and 
he is often over-elaborate or careless in his analyses and dis- 
cussions. All this and more can be granted; and yet a place in 
the ranks of the greater critics of antiquity can scarcely be 
denied him. Compared with Aristotle he may be said to be 
lacking in originality and depth; he is inferior to Cicero in 
psychological insight and scope; and he has but little of the 
inspired and infectious enthusiasm of “Longinus”. Neverthe- 

^ Letter to Pompetus, i (751-2). 

* Letter to Pompeius, u (765). 


* Arr. <tf Words, c. 12 (p. 132, W. R. R ). 
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less his contribution to criticism is by no means negligible, 
whether we consider his doctrine, much of which is sound and 
conrincing, or his manifold appreciations, which shed a new 
light on earlier Greek writers. To this work, besides, he brought 
qualities of unquestioned worth, keen sensibilities, learning, 
powers of just and accurate observation, as well as aesthetic 
taste of a catholic kind. Nor was he devoid of flashes of insight; 
and, while his sensitiveness to the niceties of Greek diction made 
him almost unique as an exponent of Greek style, in his work 
may also be found an abundance of new aesthetic terms which 
constituted for the first time an adequate vocabulary for critical 
purposes. Then, too, what he taught his contemporaries was a 
lesson much needed at the time, the importance of discrimi- 
nating between Attic models and of recapturing something of 
the lost art of “composition”. In this teaching he broke away 
from the pedantries and formalities of contemporary rhetori- 
cians ; and if he did not succeed in eradicating Asiatic tendencies 
in style, at least he handed on certain principles of value which 
were applicable to prose-writing in all the ages. Nor can we 
mistake his position in the succession of ancient critics ; for with 
Horace he shared in the task of recalling Augustan writers to 
the standards and ideals of classical Greece; and what Horace 
did for poetry he attempted to accomplish in the sphere of 
prose style. Thus, like Horace, he insists on the need for 
imitating the best Attic models,*on the need for careful work- 
manship, for study and practice; in this way enunciating the 
doctrine of classicism with reference to prose style. As with 
Horace, however, something was lost in the exposition, con- 
cerned as it was with purely formal matters; so that the 
classicism he advocated was to degenerate later into a body of 
rigid and mechanical rules. Yet it is as an exponent of the 
classical tradition that he figures in the history of literary 
criticism; and to his works modern readers can still turn for 
reminders of those principles which go to the making of an 
attractive prose style. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERARY DECLINE AND CONTEMPORARY 
COMMENTS: TRACTATUS COISUNIANUS, THE 
TWO SENECAS, PERSIUS, AND PETRONIUS* 

B y the beginning of the Christian era a dehnite stage in the 
critical development may be said to have been reached. 
In the fields of poetry and prose alike declarations had 
been made on behalf of classicism, according to which the forms 
and standards of the ancient Greeks were to be adopted along 
with the spirit of order, restraint, and proportion visible in their 
works j and in this way something like an absolute aesthetic had 
been virtually established, a creed for which was claimed some- 
thing more than a local or teAporary validity. The century that 
followed witnessed a challenge to the newly established doctrine ; 
and in due course it produced no uncertain answer to the 
challenge. Throughout the first century a.d. Latin literature 
underwent a seriotis decline from the high standards of the 
Augustan period. Inspiration had failed, a multitude of fresh 
influences had led to a distortion of literary ideals and methods; 
and in nothing is the decline more evident than in the vices of 
style which discoloured so much of the literary output. Under 
these confused conditions it is thSrefore not strange to find that 
for the first half of the century criticism was comparatively 
silent, though comments on the situation were forthcoming 
from the elder Seneca, Persius, and others. It was not until the 

^ Texts and Translattons, TracUdus Couhmamis, ed. Kaibel in Came. Graee. 
Fhig. (i, 50-3), Berlin, 1699; trans. by lane Cooper in An AnsbUeltan Theory 
qf Cotnedj), pp. 324-6, C^ord, 1934. The Elder Seneca. Oratorum et 
Rhetorum Sententiae etc. ed. A. Kiesding (Teubner), Leipzig, 1873; Cbn- 
trooersu* et Suasonae, ed. H. J. Muller, Lnpzig, 1887; ed. M. H. Bomecque, 
Paris, 1903; Suasonae of Seneca, ed. with trans. by W. A. Edward, Cambridge, 
1938. Persius: Sattres, ed. with trans. by J. Conington, Otford, 1873; 
revised by Netdeship, 1874, ed. with trans. by G. G. Ramsay (Loeb Cl. Lib.), 
London and New York, igi8; trans. byj. Tate, Oxford, 1930. The Younger 
Seneca: Epistulae MondK, ed. with trans. byR. M. Gummere (Loeb Cl. lib.), 
3 vols., 1930-5. Pbtronius: Satyncon, ed. with trans. by M. Hesdtme (Loeb 
Cl. Lib.), London and New York, 1935: trans. by W. R. Kelley (Bolm Lib.), 
London, 1854, 1880. 
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latter half of the century that the new problems which had 
arisen were seriously faced; and then a fresh body of teaching 
was presented by Tacitus, Demetrius, “Longinus”, and Quin- 
tilian, in whose works illuminating re-statements of the classical 
creed were found, representing in a sense the culmination of 
the critical activities of antiquity. 

Before proceeding, however, with the narrative of the critical 
development it may be as well at this juncture, despite the risk 
of digression, to give some account of a work to which it is true 
no certain date can be given, but which may possibly belong 
to the first century b.g., thus supplementing the achievements 
already recorded. The work in question is what is known as the 
Traetatus Coislinianus, a Greek compilation, unique in form and 
possessed of considerable interest. That it cannot well be earlier 
than the first century b.g. is the considered opinion of at least 
one authority;^ and this, if true, provides a backward limit, 
though it obviously does not preclude a much later date. At 
the same time, there is something more to be said for associnting 
it with the first century b.g. There is first its strong Aristotelian 
colouring, which may well have been due to the renewed study 
of Aristotle, made possible by the transference of the MSS. of 
his works to Rome in the course of the century,^ and their sub- 
sequent treatment at the hands of Tyrannion, Andronicus, and 
others. Then, too, it is not without its significance that Cicero’s 
remarks on “the ludicrous” have much in common with the 
treatment of comedy in the Traetatus. Such evidence, it is true, 
is not conclusive, since both treatments may have been based 
on a common original. Yet neither can the possibility of 
Cicero’s indebtedness be arbitrarily ruled out, nor the consequent 
allocation of the Traetatus to the first century b.g. The evidence 
as to date is confessedly slight; but it is perhaps sufficient to 
justify some consideration of the work at this particular stage, 
as being not altogether an unwarranted proceeding. 

Of the Traetatus itself but little is known. Preserved in a 
tenth-century MS. in the De Goislin collection at Paris, it was 
first published by Cramer in 1839, and has since received from 

^ See J. Kayser, Dt Veterum Arte Poehca Quaestumes Seltctat, p. 44. 

* See vol. I, 167-8. 
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scholars less attention than it deserves. An anonymous work 
due to some Greek epitomator, its material seems to have been 
drawn from a treatise on poetry, which, clearly post-Aristotelian 
in kind, was representative of early Peripatetic doctrine not 
earlier than the first century b.c. In form^ it is nothing more 
than a brief abstract or summary of a treatise on poetry, set out 
in tabular arrangement with divisions and sub-divisions, and 
with oblique lines and horizontal braces for brevity and clear- 
ness ; an illtistration of the systematising tendencies of Hellenistic 
methods and thought. Opening with a brief statement on 
poetry and its kinds (§ i), it devotes one short paragraph to the 
subject of tragedy (§ 2), and the remaining sections (§§ 3-10) 
to a treatment of comedy; so that the work is practically a 
discussion of comedy, one of the most important treatments of 
that subject that have come down from antiquity. Si gnifican t 
in the first place is the statement made with regard to poetry, 
which is said to be either non-imitative or imitative in character ; 
the former consisting of the historical and the educational 
(i.e. didactic and speculative) kinds, the latter embodying 
narrative (i.e. the epic) and dramatic (i.e. comedy, tragedy, 
mime, and satyric drama) kinds. And here at once may be 
noted certain departures from the Aristotelian tradition, in the 
conception of certain non-imitative “kinds” of poetry, and 
again, in the relative importance attached to those several 
“ kinds ” and also to comedy (ast)pposed to tragedy), as implied 
in the order in which these details are treated. To Aristotle 
tragedy had been the highest form of art; whereas comedy is 
here regarded as the representative form. And moreover 
tragedy is forthwith dismissed with a brief reminder of its 
function; it is said “to remove the fearful emotions of the soul 
through pity and fear” (81’ < h # ctoi > #cai Seovs). 

It is, however, in its discussion of comedy that the real 
interest of the Tractatus lies; and it is here that we find many 
traces of Aristotle’s methods and thought, as well as material 
which (so it is claimed)* had formed part of the lost second 

^ See Lane Cooper, An Anstotehm Theory of Comedy, for a full description 
and for a valuable discussion of the various problems connected with the 
Traetatus to whidi I am indebted, also Aristotle, Poctiu, ed. Bywater, Intro, 
pp. xxi-xm. * See lime Cooper, tit. 
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Book of the Poetics. Hius the exposition begins with a definition. 
Comedy is described as “an imitation of an action that is 
ludicrous, unfortunate {anoipov),a,nd of an adequate magnitude 
[in embellished language], the several kinds of embellishment 
being separately found in the several parts of the play; presented 
by persons acting and not in the form of narrative; through 
pleasure and laughter (St* koX yiXtoros) effecting the 

purgation (tedOapois) of the like emotions’’.^ And here the 
close parallel with Aristotle’s definition of tragedy is too obvious 
to be missed; though the actual relation may be of but a super- 
ficial kind, that of an adaptation or an imitation, correspon^ng 
actually to nothing in Aristotle’s teaching. This at least is 
suggested by the attempt at defining comedy in terms of its 
effect, when comedy is said to bring about a catharsis of 
“pleasure and laughter’’. A catharsis of laughter or of the 
excess of laughter is by no means unintelligible; but a catharsis 
of “pleasure’’, the specific end of all art, seems scarcely 
Aristotelian or even good sense. It may be argued that a 
pleasurable emotional state is a hindrance to man’s highest 
activity, which, according to Aristotle, is the life of contempla- 
tion; and that such a state therefore calls for some sort of 
catharsis. But an explanation of this kind seems somewhat 
forced; and it is unlikely that the passage throws any fresh light 
on Aristotle’s idea of comedy. 

Apart from this, the analysis proceeds on Aristotelian lines, 
as when for instance the constituent elements (vAi;) of comedy 
are said to be Plot, Character, Thought, Diction, Song and 
Spectacle,* or when the quantitative parts, i.e. the structural 
divisions of comedy, are described as Prologue, Choric Song, 
Episode, and Exodos.* As in the Poetics, these matters are 
unequally discussed; and in the first place we note an absence 
of that emphasis attached by Aristotle to the plot, which is now 
said to be merely the structure binding together the comic 
incidents. The characters of comedy on the other hand are 
more or less defined; they are said to be the buffoon (fiat/io- 
^^xos), the sly or ironical (etpwy) man, and the boaster or 
impostor,* characters which were common to both earlier and 
* § 3* * § 7- * § 9- * § 7- 
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later comedy. And here may be detected traces of the Aris- 
totelian tradition, for all three types are distingpushed in the 
^ficomachean EMcs.^ There the buffoon is described as a man 
who exceeds the proper limit in respect of the laughable, his 
heart being set on raising a laugh at all costs ; the boaster, again, 
as one who pretends to possess qualities which the world 
esteems though he has them not; while the sly or ironical man 
is he who disclaims or disparages what qualities he has. For 
the rest, the various elements are briefly treated, the most 
interesting comment being on “diction”, to the effect that the 
diction of comedy consists of the common or popular language.* 
Elsewhere comedy is classified as Old, \£ddle, and New; and 
it is in general differentiated from mere abuse, on the ground 
that “abuse” openly attacks the bad qualides of men, whereas 
comedy requires what is called en^hasis,* a rhetorical term for 
the use of language in such a way as to imply more than is 
actually said. The term in ail probability is equivalent to the 
Aristotelian “innuendo” (inovota) ; hence the suggestion of the 
need for “innuendo” in true comedy, and for the employment 
of ridicule of a good-natured kind. 

In addition to all this, the Tractatus contains, as its most 
considerable item, a detailed analysis of the sources of laughter, 
which, representing as it probably docs one of the earliest 
extant inquiries into the nature of comic effects, obviously calls 
for close attention. It is stated^ the first place that laughter 
arises either from “diction” or from “the things done”.* 
Comic effects, that is, result in part from the manner of 
utterance, so that if the words are changed the humorous 
effect is lost; or again, they may be the outcome of actions or 
thoughts, in which case the matter apart from the maimer 
affords the amusement. So fax the discussion is based on 
Aristotle’s doctrine; for in his Rhetoric he had stated that “the 
causes of laughter must be pleasant, whether people or words 
or deeds”.* And after this, the subject in the Tractatus is treated 
under these two heads, the laughter boimd up with diction or 
expression, and that which is due to things or subject-matter — 

' IV, xiii, 4 (1197a, i3ir.), tr. Welldon. * §8. 

* § 4* * § 3- * d, 99 (1371 b, 35). See vol. i, 151. 
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a treatment found also in Cicero’s De Oratore. Among the 
verbal devices mentioned as productive of comic effect is the 
use of homonyms or ambiguous terms resulting in word-play; 
or again the use of synonyms that degrade a subject. A yet 
more fruitful device is that of “garrulity”, by which are meant 
all kinds of dispropordonate speech, whether the verbose, the 
bombasdc, or the trivial; and to this is added the use of 
paronyms consisting of nonce-words and exprestions strange to 
literary speech, of diminutives used to express endearment or 
contempt, as well as solecisms and blimders of a grammatical 
kind, all of which on occasion give rise to laughter and are 
among the recognised means for producing comic effects. As 
for the hvunour arising out of subject-matter, this may result 
from comparisons which are complimentary or degrading, from 
deceptions, impossibilities and all sorts of surprises, or from 
actions that are deliberately inconsequent or irrelevant. Dis- 
torted characters, again, with defects exaggerated for the sake 
of effect, these too arc laughable in the highest degree; as is 
also clumsy or clownish dancing, or disjointed narratives 
incoherent and rambling. 

Such then is the attempt made to analyse the comic in this 
curious and puzzling work; and mechanical and laboured as 
the attempt may seem, it nevertheless brings to light some of 
the representative devices of comedy from Aristophanes to 
Shakespeare.^ That it fails fb exhaust the sources of “the 
ridiculous” is only what might be expected, while it offers 
moreover no philosophical explanation of either wit or humour, 
of all subjects surely among the most elusive. Some general and 
universal principles are inadentally implied; laughter, which 
may be excited by words or deeds, is shown to be the outcome 
of the disproportionate, the deceptive, or the surprising; and 
it is upon these points that the analysis mainly concentrates. 
As a contribution to its subject therefore the work has positive 
value, a value that would have been enhanced by the addition 
of illustrative examples; though Qpintilian was probably right 

* See W.J. M. Starkie, Wit and Humour tn Shakespeare {A Book of Hornggi io 
Shakespeare, ed. I, Gollancz, pp. aiuB,), tor an interesting article on the 
Traetaius, 
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when he doubted later on whether an adequate explanation of 
the comic was ever possible. And for the rest, the Traetatus is 
without doubt in the Aristotelian succession. It is in &ct a 
characteristic Peripatetic production, embodying the sober 
unimpassioned methods of the master, while devoted mainly 
to exposition of detail rather than to the philosophical inquiries 
of the earlier age. A further claim has been made that it 
contains what is substantially the lost Aristotelian theory of 
comedy,^ on the ground that it explains Greek comedy in much 
the same way as the Poetics explains tragedy and the epic. But 
however this may be, and the question remains iinsetded, what 
is certain is that the work contains traces of Aristotelian doctrine 
in abbreviated and distorted form, that it embodies also a 
valuable analysis of the sources of comic effect, while it further 
illustrates the contamination of Aristotle’s theories which had 
resulted from the temporary loss of the Aristotelian texts, and 
from the literary developments and theorisings of the Hellenistic 
period. 

Leaving now the consideration of this curious fragment, we 
take up once again the threads of our narrative, attempting as 
before to trace the main lines of the critical development. And 
at no stage of the inquiry is a clear idea of the prevailing 
conditions more essential than in the century that followed the 
glorious age of the Augustans. The one outstanding fact is the 
general deterioration of literatflre which had become already 
perceptible in the first half of the century. As against the varied 
masterpieces of the preceding period practically all that the 
new age had to offer in the way of literary achievement were 
the stilted sensational tragedies of the younger Seneca, the epic 
experiments of Lucan, and the satires of Persius. Great oratory 
lot the most part had by this time ceased; philosophy and to 
some extent history were the main concerns, and poetry was 
in the hands of dilettanti who wrote of things frivolous in frivolous 
vein. Nor was the poverty of the output the only ground for 
complaint; far more serious was the widespread degeneration 
of style which infected all literature, vitiating all attempts at 
writing, whether in prose or verse. What was wrong was the 
1 See Lane Cooper, op. at. 
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ever-preaent desire to achieve “fine writing”, and by the use 
of some striking phrase, some unexpected turn, to attract 
attention. For this purpose use was made of various ingenuities, 
such as ornate metaphors, high-sounding hyperboles, antithesis, 
paradox, epigram, and even play upon words; and these 
devices were employed in season and out of season, regardless 
of their fitness or the harmony of the whole composition. The 
result was a mode of expression that was strained and artificial, 
an unreal sort of eloquence in which attempts at novelty became 
extravagance, and the forceful degenerated into the bombastic. 
Full of arresfing phrases, point, and colour, it was nevertheless 
a style that was an offence to good taste; and it was everywhere 
being cultivated, to some extent by Lucan and the younger 
Seneca, as well as by the poetasters in whom the age abounded. 

To account for these phenomena we have but to recall certain 
aspects of the contemporary conditions; and it is obvious from 
the first that what we have here is something more than a 
normal reaction, an ebb-time following the high tide of Aug^tan 
art. For the poverty of output the new imperial r^mc noay 
have been in some measure roiponsible. The loss of liberty, 
court influences, the capricious patronage of emperors, and 
above all, the fading of those national ideals which had fired 
the Augustans, all these doubtless led to a loss of vision and to 
a slackening of the inspiration necessary for the creation of 
great art. Other factors, agaift, may have contributed to the 
debasement of style and to the strange lapses of taste on the 
part of contemporary writers. For one thing, there was in the 
air a new cosmopolitan spirit which resulted in the introduction 
to Rome of alien ideeils and standards; and of these influences 
both the younger Seneca and Lucan, being Spanish by origin, 
would seem to provide examples. Then, too, it must be recog- 
nised that at a time when literature had become fiishionable 
and when imitation was the normal procedure, it was inevitable 
that lack of originality in ideas should lead to preciosity in style, 
to a search at all costs for the rare, the ingenious, and the novel 
in expression. At the same time what seems certain is that the 
cu mula tive effect of all these influences was after all but slight 
as compared with the more baneful results of the Roman 
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system of education, and of the rage for public recitations on 
the part of poets. It has been usual to ascribe the corruption 
of contemporary style to rhetorical influences. It would be 
more correct to attribute it to the false rhetoric then being 
generated in the schools; and it is here without a doubt that 
we must look for one of the root causes of the decline of literary 
taste. Of the nature of Roman education something has already 
been said. It consisted of instruction in oratory, which had in 
practice become limited to the exercise of declamation; and it 
was in the composition of suasortae and controversiae for that 
purpose that false standards were established. In themselves 
such exercises were not without their possibilities. The suasoriae, 
for instance, were monologues purporting to be delivered by 
historical personages and voicing the thoughts of each at some 
great crisis; the controversiae, on the other hand, were of the 
nature of disputes in which the pupils acted as accusers or ad- 
vocates. And as means to an end, as preliminary exercises for 
the discussion of political or judicial matters, or for developing 
the power of expression in words, they had undeniable value. 
Already, however, they had come to be regarded as ends in 
themselves. Political and judicial eloquence being no longer 
in demand, the aim of an oratorical training came to be that 
of attaimng proficiency in scholastic show pieces; and with this 
object in view the exercises themselves changed vitally in 
character. Where formerly the fliemes chosen had been taken 
from history or contemporary events, now preference was given 
to subjects of a fictitious kind, and to situations imaginary, 
improbable, and even absurd. No theme was ruled out pro- 
vided it promised a thrill, and thus seemed likely to capture an 
audience. The favourite ingredients were crimes and horrors 
in which figured heartless tyrants, fearful pirates and the like; 
and altogether it was a world of melodrama in which declama- 
tion throve, a world with its own laws and sentiments, far 
removed fix>m reality. And in keeping with all this was the 
manner that was cultivated. The folseness of the themes was 
matched by the folse glitter of the style, which aimed at an 
exaggerated utterance that would thrill and startle. Thus a 
reckless use was made of ornaments of all kinds, including 

ALOli 
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floetaphors, hyperboles, sententiae, and conceits; and in place of 
the ^gnified Ciceronian phrase a concise jerky style, well 
flavoured with epigrams, became the &shion. Hie effects 
of such methods can in no wise be mistaken, especially when 
it is recalled that this was the training undergone by ^ edu- 
cated Romans at the time. Without a doubt the results are 
seen in the literature of the period, in that striving for effect, 
that intoxication with words, which formed so marked a 
feature of the contemporary style. Nor were these eccentricities 
by way of being corrected m later life; for apart from the daily 
declamations of great teachers in the schools, the fashionable 
public recitations which plagued society conduced to the same 
results, fostering by their very nature the same excesses. What 
was needed for success in gatherings of the kind was not so 
much profound thought or well-constructed poems as a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of “purple patches”, a striMng word, or an 
ingenious epigram. These were the features that coiuited in 
poetry thus declaimed; and they were specially welcome to the 
idle and servile audiences that were wont to gather. So that over 
thewholc practice there hung an air of unreality and insincerity, 
which revealed itself in defective and inartistic standards, and 
thus helped to perpetuate the aflected and degenerate style 
which in the first instance had been the work of the schools. 

Such then were the literary conditions that prevailed during 
the first half of the first centluy a.d.; and it is with matters 
arising out of these conditions that criticism at this stage 
mainly deals, providing in this way an interesting commentary 
on the situation. Most valuable perhaps is the work of the 
Seneca (c. 54 b.c.-a.d. 39), with whom we re-enter the main 
stream of the critical development. In his Specimens of the Raman 
Orators and Declaimers {Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententiae, Divisiones, 
Colores), ^ completed probably towards the end of his life, he 
brings together a number of extracts, along with certain com- 
ments, firom the speeches of Augustan rhetores, with the object 
of preserving for a later generation some of the more notable 
utterances of the past. The period vrith which he thus Hrala jg 

^ See W. A, Edward, The Suasonae qf Seneca the Elder, to which I am 
indebted, and W. G. Summers, The Stiver Age qf Latin Leteratm, chs. i, xi. 
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that of the transition between dte Ciceronian and the new styles ; 
and far his extracts herelies mainly on his own tenacious memory. 
Yet his treatment is such that he contrives not only to provide 
material for a new chapter on the history of Roman oratory, 
but also to throw light on the influences at work at the time; 
and in adopting the convention of dedicating the volume to his 
sons he is enabled to give to his comments a light and personal 
touch. In its original form the collection consisted of ten Books 
of Controversiae and at least two of Suasoriae, each Book being 
preceded by a pre&ce. Of the work as planned, however, three 
Books of Controversiae (v, vi, vm), together with one Book of 
Suasoriae and the preface of the extant Book, have since been 
lost; and of the remaining Books of Controversiae two have come 
down in an abridged and a truncated form. As for his methods, 
Seneca’s practice is first to give the theme of the controversia or 
suasoria; and then to furnish characteristic utterances of earlier 
rhetores on those themes, including numerous expressions of a 
striking and often a pointed kind {sententiae). After this he 
discusses the various treatments and arrangements of the 
subject-matter (dioisiones) , as well as the nature of the arguments 
(colores) advanced in the Controversiae by the prosecution or the 
defence. And it is in these sections that Seneca’s criticism is 
largely to be found. 

Of the various contributions made in this volume to work of 
a critical kind, none is perhaps*more valuable than the light 
that is thrown upon orators and declaimers of whom otherwise 
but little or nothing is known. In the course of the work nearly 
a hundred rhetores of the Augustan age are mentioned; and in 
not a few instances portraits of the individuals are given, 
together with appreciations of their styles. And whereas most 
of such details are supplied by the prefiices, further material is 
occasionally found in the comments on the Suasoriae. Thus it is 
we learn of what Seneca regarded as the “tetrad”^ of most 
famous declaimers, consisting of Porcius Latro, Arellius Fuscus, 
Albucius Silus and Junius Gallio. Concerning Porcius Latro 
we gather that he vras Seneca’s friend, a man of restless energy, 
with an emotional and unequal style, though gifted above the 
» Con. X, Brcf. (13). 
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average with sobriety of judgment;^ of Fuscus, again, the 
instructor of Ovid, that he belonged with his florid and 
passionate manner to the Asiatic school,* as did also Albucius 
with his excessive love of Figures;* whereas Gallio is termed by 
Seneca a master of the farviitiar style, though he too betrayed 
the same weakness for figurative language. Of the rest of the 
more successful declaimers we catch occasional glimpses, which, 
valuable in themselves, also help to fill in the picture and 
illustrate by the way the prevalence of the florid style. Hiere 
was Volcacius, for instance, who was charged by his contem- 
poraries with an excessive love of Figures; Nicetes, again, a 
Greek rhetorician who won distinction in the Asiatic vein; 
Seneca (Grandio) whose uncontrolled and bombastic Bights 
made of him a laughing-stock;* Cestius Pius, a f^hionable and 
mordant wit, whose conceit was only equalled by his extrava- 
gances;' and Haterius, fluent, impassioned, and utterly lacking 
in restraint, of whom Gallio said that he was filled with divine 
frenty.* Of these and many others Seneca supplies interesting 
excerpts, for he illustrates their strength as well as their weak- 
nesses; and incidentally we gather some idea of the mixed 
origin of the declaimers, some hailing from Spain, others from 
Asia Minor, while a few of them declaimed only in Greek. 

Of equal interest, however, is the information that is supplied 
with regard to the declamations themselves; their status, their 
qualities, and Seneca’s opinlbns on these and other kindred 
topics. Already it is clear that more than one protest had been 
raised against the practice of declaiming. Votienus Montanus, 
for instance, had called attention to its artificiality and ostenta- 
tion in no uncertain terms. “In declamation”, he stated,* 
“men speak to please and not to persuade; ornaments are 
sought for, while argument is dispensed with as being trouble- 
some and uninteresting; it is sufficient to please by means of 
sententiae and amplifications, the aim being that of personal 
triumph rather than the triumph of a cause.” And similar 
contempt was expressed by Cassius Severus, a successful ad- 

• Stas, u, 10. • Con. vn, Pref. 6-7. 

' Con. vn, Pref. (8); Suas. vn, is. 

’ Con. a, Pief. (1). 


* Con. 1, Pwf. (13). 
< Suas. n, 17. 

* Sms. m, 7. 
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vocate of his day, who emphasised its triviality and its worth- 
lessness as a training for practical life. His contention was that 
the eloquence of the schools and of the law-courts were two 
different things; and that declaimers fiuled in serious oratory. 
When declaiming he confessed that he seemed to be working 
in a dream; and in general he maintained that orators were no 
more needed for such puerile exercises than were “pilots in a 
fish-pond’’.^ And with these views Seneca is in substantial 
agreement, his attitude throughout suggesting that declamation 
was after all not a serious thing. To him the really serious 
activities were history and oratory; and towards the end he 
apologises for having played so long with trifles.* 

Then, too, concerning the actual nature of the declamations 
a shrewd idea may be formed, and more especially of the sub- 
jects usually chosen for treatment. And what has already been 
said regarding their fanciful and &r-fetched character is amply 
illustrated by Seneca’s collection. Thus in the Suasoriae we 
have Agamemnon deliberating whether he should sacrifice his 
daughter,* or Cicero, again, meditating whether he should 
apologise to Antony to save his life;* whereas in the Controversiae 
are found such problems as whether a man is justly disinherited 
for marrying a pirate’s daughter to whom he owes his freedom,* 
or whether a supposedly guilty vestal virgin, who had miracu- 
lously escaped after being flung qver a precipice, was still liable 
to punishment.* These were instances of the remote and 
melodramatic situations sought after for the purposes of de- 
clamation; and it is significant that from Seneca’s volume were 
taken not a few of the tales that appeared later in the Gesta 
Rmanmm? Nor are illustrations wanting of the styles charac- 
teristic of this type of work; for in spite of individual differences 
on the part of the various declaimers, the same general features 
may be traced throughout. There are passages for example that 
are marked with both dignity and grace, in which splendid 
diction effectively used gives rise to utterances that belong to the 
realm of oratory ; and of these the speeches on Cicero’s deathand 

* Can. m, Pref. (14). ’ Ih\d. x, Fref. (i). * Svas. m. 

* Ibid. vn. • Con. 1, 6. • Ibid. 3. 

’ L. Friedlander, Roman Lift and Manners, iv, 297. 
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the appredations of his character^ are perhaps the most notable 
instances. At the same time elsewhere there is often present 
a straining for effect, which at best produces but artificial 
results, and at worst degenerates into sheer absurdity. Thus not 
infirequently are to be found instances of bad taste or jerky 
rhythm, of the forced use of antithesis, hyperbole, rhetorical 
questions and the rest. All features alike are reproduced by 
Seneca, his object being to preserve the main qualities of the 
declaimers. And he submits them for the most part without 
discrimination, while inviting his readers to form their own 
judgments. 

So far we have been considering Seneca’s work as a critic 
mainly in the light of the information he supplies with regard 
to declamations and declaimers, and their bearing on the causes 
of the literary decline. At the same time he has further claims 
to a place in critical history on account of work of a more 
specifically critical kind. Of his appreciations of the leading 
declaimers in his Prefiices, his choice of striking passages 
(sententiae), his discussions of arguments [colores) and their 
arrangements [divisiones), mention has already been made; and 
in all this was clearly involved an exercise of the critical feculties. 
But apart from this his work contains scattered pronounce- 
ments and judgments on literature, which, though casually 
thrown out, are generally of f sane and suggestive character. 
IBs object in recording his memories, he explains,* was to show 
what eloquence there was in Rome to set against “insolent 
Greece” [insolenti Graeciae); and his finding was that all the 
great work had been done in Cicero’s time, since when things 
day by day had deteriorated. In feet, Cicero was the only 
Roman he would place alongside the greatest of the Greeks; 
“his was the only genius which the Roman people possessed in 
keeping with their national greatness” [ingeniumpar imperio)f 
though elsewhere he suggests that Sallust was comparable widi 
Thucydides, while Virgil’s position, he asserts, was so assured 
as to need no mention.* And concerning the subsequent decline 
he has also something to say. He notes how of late slothfulness 
and dishonesty had invaded society, so that men were content 
* Suas. VI. * Con. i, Pref. (6). • Ibid. (ii). * Ibid, nc, i, 13. 
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slavishly to follow the declaimers, even attempting to pass off 
borrowed material as their own; and all this he attributes to 
a decay in moral fibre, brought about by increased luxury in 
the national life.^ Then, too, though usually he presents his 
material without remarking on style, occasionally he makes it 
clear by some passing comment that he was alive to the defects 
as well as the merits of the earlier declaimers. Thus he ridicules 
the bombastic manner of Glyco, who at the end of a stirring 
passage ruined the effect by the superfluous addition of 
“Farewell O earth. Farewell O s\m!; the Macedonians are 
rushing into Chaos”.* Or again, there was the affectation and 
extravagance of Seneca (Grandio), who, on one occasion, 
a-tiptoe and with extended hands, exclaimed: “I rgoice, 
I rejoice”, adding subsequently and inadequately that “Xerxes 
will be wholly mine”.* And to the same declaimer was attri- 
buted as yet another example of inflation the passage: “He 
(Xerxes) has appropriated the seas with his fleet, he has 
circumscribed the lands, he has extended the deep and com- 
manded Nature herself to chan^ her appearance; let him lay 
siege to heaven, I have the gods as my comrades”.* Similar 
occasional comments are, however, scattered through his work; 
and in one instance he shows how the defect in question could 
best be remedied. He is calling attention to the absurdity of 
Cestius’s exclamation to Alexwder: “The Ocean roars as if 
in anger at your leaving dry l^d”;* and by way of contrast 
he recalls Virgil’s method of describing the con^ion of the 
ships at Actium, when he states that “it seemed as if the Gyda- 
des were tom up and floating in the sea” {Am. vm, 6gi}. 
There, Seneca points out, the effect of greamess is obtained 
without fidling into turgidity; and this was done by saying, 
not that the prodigy happened, but that it merely seemed to 
happen. 

Nor mxist we overlook his casual remarks on art, or the 
suggestions he from time to time throws out relating to the 
problems of his age. In one place, for instance, he explains that 
bad writing was often the result of a debased contemporary 

^ Con. I, 7. ' Suas. ^ 16. * Ibid, u, 17. 

* Ibid. * Rnd. i, 11. 
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taste; and he laments the liking shown by the youth of the day 
for Cestius as opposed to the earlier orators.^ They would even 
have preferred h im to Cicero had they dared, he added; and 
while they committed to memory all the declamations of 
Cesdus, they learnt only those speeches of Cicero to which 
Cestius had replied. And equally interesting are his rare 
remarks on style, a subject obviously to which he had given 
much attention. He commends for example the orthodox 
doctrines of studtum and imitation but in a fresh and attractive 
manner. It is good, he maintains, to study the oratory not only 
of the present but also of former times; for the more a writer 
familiarises himself with models the better for his style. At the 
same time no one writer, however excellent, was to be imitated 
solely and entirely. A mere imitator, he points out, is never 
equal to his original ; since by the very nature of things a likeness 
must always to some extent fall short of the truth.* Then, too, 
of the highest significance in the light of the prevailing ten- 
dencies are his remarks on the use of devices for heightening 
the style. In this matter he approves of the views of Porcius 
Latro who had held that Figures of speech were invented, not 
for ornament, but as an aid to expression, and for uttering 
obliquely that which would offend if plainly expressed. So that 
he considered it madness to distort plain speaking (or writing) 
by means of unnecessary Figures.® On the other hand, where 
such devices are used Seneca (demands a careful concealment 
of art; and here once again he is approving of Porcius Latro, 
and this time of his practice. Thus he reminds his readers that 
in the views of many there is no ingenuity (subHlitas) of style 
except where everything is ingenious; and such a view he 
regards as harmful in the highest degree. In the work of 
Porcius Latro, he asserts, artistic devices are found, and they 
are devices that serve particular purposes. But they are by no 
means obvious; as with ambushes, they are effective just 
because they are hidden. And Seneca had surely in mind the 
stylistic nee^ of his time when to this he added foat “perhaps 
the greatest vice of ingenuity is to be too apparent”.* 

* Qm. m, Pref. (15). 

* Ibtd. ( 33 -^). 
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These then are the main features of Seneca’s contribution to 
criticism; and his Specimens, in which that criticism is embodied, 
is without doubt a work of capital Importance, one of the 
representative works in the critical development. In the first 
place, to an age that had surrendered to false ideals in style it 
came as a reminder of the standards of the past, a warning also 
of the dangers of the declamations then in vogue. Apparendy 
litde more than a record of past achievements in oratory, 
including much that is good and not a litde that is bad, it is 
nevertheless a work the main tendencies of which can scarcely 
be mistaken, especially in the light of the running commentary 
it contains. For in his remarks, as we have seen, Seneca deals 
faithfully with earlier traces of bad taste, at the same dme 
commending Cicero as the model of style for Romans. So that 
it is as the first tentadve effort on behalf of Cicero and the 
classical school that the work really figures in the new century. 
Over and above this, however, its historical interest will be 
found to be equally great, whether we consider the gap it fills 
in literary history, the light it throws on the literary decline, 
or the idea it incidentally affords of Roman education in 
practice. Then too there is the place it occupies in the critical 
development. In an uncritical age it tended to keep alive the 
qualities of simplicity and good sense in style; and as such it 
represents a link between the activities of Cicero and those of 
the later half of the first centrum a.d., in which a re-state- 
ment of classical doctrine was to be made. As for the work 
itself, it reflects in admirable fashion certain qualities of its 
author, his hatred of bombast and all that was meretricious in 
style; while it also reveals in him a keen critic of men and 
things. Its form as an anthology was somewhat rare in anti- 
quity; but it has the merit of bringing us close to the actual 
literature of the time. And if, as is the way with Specimens, the 
data are not always sufficient for the formation of final estimates, 
yet of more than one of the leading declaimers a shrewd idea 
can be formed. 

Nor must we forget the peculiar interest of the work for 
English readers; how in the matter of form it anticipates the 
nineteenth-century Specimens of Lamb and others, while at the 
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Renascence it gave colour to certain memorable judgments. 
Few things in critical history are indeed more remarkable than 
the use made of this volume of Seneca by Ben Jonson in his 
Discoveries, a work long thought to be an original composition, 
but now recognised as a cento of quotations taken mosdy from 
writers of the Silver Age at Rome.^ Among the borrowings are 
a dozen or so &om Seneca’s Controversiae (and mainly from the 
Pre&ces), which are modified and adapted to serve Jonson’s 
immediate purposes ; and while most of die passages in question 
are concerned with points of doctrine, in two places at least 
appreciations of Augustan rhetores are transferred bodily to 
Elizabethan writers. And dus is done with a happiness and 
skill that make of them striking utterances, at the same time 
giving to them the appearance of direct impression. Thus 
Jonson’s famous appreciation of Shakespeare is none other than 
a re-working of Seneca’s remarks on the verbose and im- 
passioned Haterius, of whom Augustus on one occasion 
patronisingly remarked (as Sen«a and Jonson record), “Our 
fitiend Haterius must be checked** {Haterius noster stfflaminandus 
est). And this is seen in the rest of the familiar passage on 
Shakespeare^ which runs as follows: “ (He had) brave notions 
and gende expressions; wherein hce flow’d with that facility 
that sometime it was necessary he should be slop’d. . . . His 
wit was in his owne power; would the rule of it had beene so 
too. Many times hee fell into those things could not escape 
laughter. . . .But hec redeemed his vices wiA his vertues. There 
was ever more in him to be praysed then to be pardoned”; all 
of which follows closely, and in places literally, the words of 
Seneca.* And a similar process is seen at work in Jonson’s 
eulogy on Bacon, to whom is applied Seneca’s estimate of 
Cassius Severus in all its details. Thus of Bacon, Jonson says : 
“ (He) was full of gravity in his speaking. His language (where 

' See Jonson, Dtseovmes, ed. M. Castelain, 1906. 

* Dueovenes, § 64. 

* Nec verborum illi tantum copia sed etiam renim erat...ita ut nec 
consumi posset nec regi....Tanta erst lUi velocitas orationis ut vitiuin 
fietet. . In sua potestate habebat ingenium, in aliena modiun. . .saepe 
incidebat in ea quae densum effugere non possent.. . .Multa erant quae 
reprehenderes. . . .Redimebat tamen vitia virtutibus et plus habebat quod 
laudares quam cui ignosceres. {Con. xv, Flref. 7-11.} 
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hee could spare or passe by a jest) was nobly censorious. No 
man ever spake more neatly, more presly, more weightily, or 
suffer’d lesse emptinesse, lesse idlenesse, in what hee utter’d. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his owne graces. His 
hearers could not cough or looke aside from him without losse. 
Hee commanded where hee spoke.... No man had their 
affections more in his power. The feare of every man that 
heard him was lest hee should make an end”;^ and here again 
a comparison with the Senecan text* makes the borrowing 
obvious. So that of Jonson’s appredation of Seneca’s writings 
there can be no doubt; and in view of its many-sided interest, 
its intrinsic and historical value, it is all the more surprising 
that the Conlroversiae, and more especially the Pre&ces, should 
still remain inaccessible to the general reader in English. 

With the elder Seneca, then, as we have seen, began the main 
critical activities of the first century a.d. ; and in this field he 
was followed by the poet Persius (34-63 A.D.), whose work 
likewise contained some amount of commentary on contem- 
porary literature, though from a different angle. While not 
wholly devoid of that pious regard for the past which had 
animated the work of Seneca, the Satires of Persius embody 
rather the enthusiastic downrightness of a young and outspoken 
poet, who, in waging war against the moral evils of his time, 
attacks indirectly the defects o^ contemporary literature, and 
has moreover in mind, not so much the decline in oratory, as 
the evils that were rampant in the poetic circles of his day. It 
is thus with poetry that he almost exclusively deals where 
literature is concerned; and for the substance of his criticism 
we must turn first to the Prologue, where a few withering remarks 
on certain recognised poedc conventions set the tone for what 
was to follow. Then in Satire i he deals at length with the 
corruption of poetry, employing for this purpose a dialogue 

^ Dtsemmes, § 71. 

* Nec enim quicquam magu in illo mirarens, quam quod gravitas. . . 
acbom supererat, quamdiu atra locos se continebat, censona oratio erat. 

. . .Oratio eius erat valens, culta, ingentibus plena sententiu; nemo minus 
paasus est aliquid m actione sua otiou esse; nulla pars erat, quae non sua 
virtute staret, nihil in quo auditor sine daimo aliud ageret. . .nemo magis 
in sua potestate habuit audientium affectus. . .adeo omnes imperata 
bant.. . .Nemo non iUo dicente timebat ne desineret. (Cm. m, Fref. 2, 4.) 
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form in which he and a friend appear as interlocutors. And it 
is here that he draws up his main indictment, though re^rences 
to literary topics occur again at the beginnings of Satires 
V and VI. 

Of the nature of his criticism this much may at once be said, 
that it is almost entirely destructive in kind, though this indeed 
follows from the object he had in view, namely, the correction 
of prevailing abuses. And significant of his attitude throughout 
are his opening woids^ in which he contemptuously disclaims 
the conventional “inspiration” of a poet, which was said to 
result from draughts of Hippocrene on Mount Helicon, or from 
having dreamed on the heights of Mount Parnassus. Such 
claims of becoming a poet ready-made* through the agency of 
the gods he dismisses as mere fancy and presumption, insisting 
that want or love of gain not infrequently supplied the poetic 
incentive. And here no doubt he is deriding one of the cant 
expressions of his time, that “inspiration” which was often the 
excuse for wild and impassion^ utterance, as when GaUio 
proclaimed of Haterius that he was “ filled with divine frenzy”.* 
With this in mind he then proceeds to depict the artifice and 
methods of the tribe of poets, their laboured preparation in 
private, their ostentatious and calculated display in public. 
And two unforgettable pictures of the public recitations and 
symposia are the result. To thf one, we are told, the poet goes 
faultlessly dressed and adorned with jewellery, and after gar gling 
his throat he proceeds to mouth his verses, with much rolling 
of eyes, to the apparent delight of an enthralled and appre- 
ciative audience.* Or again, it might be a symposium at which 
the poet shone; and there in response to the clamour of well- 
feasted Romans he would appear in a hyacinthine garment, 
mincing and lisping his words as he told the flimsy tales of the 
Phyllises, the Hypsipyles, and the rest of the vapid heroines of 
the mythological world.® What Persius does here is to condemn 
primarily the postiuings and affectations of the poets, as well 

‘ Pt(A. iff. 

' Cf. B Jonsan, Dtseovenes, § 130, for a reminiscence of this passage. 

* Seneca, Sms. m, 7. * Sot. i, 13-32. 

* Ibid. 30-6: see H J. Rose, Qass. Rev. (38) 1934, p. 63 for the significance 
of Phyllises, Hypsipyles, etc. 
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as their acceptance of popular applause as evidence of merit. 
Thus he protests vigorously against measuring excellence by 
fashionable standards; your “bravo!” («^«) and your “fine!” 
{beUe) , he points out, are not final judgments. For such applaxise 
was oflen the result of judiciously bestowed patronage, of the 
gift of a welcome dinner or a cast-off cloak; and such poets 
were spared from ever hearing the truth. ^ 

After this he attacks some of the more glaring abuses inherent 
in the poets themselves, such as the inadequacy and the con- 
fusion of their standards. Provided for instance that smoothness 
or “correctness” in verse was attained, or if perchance they 
could achieve what in their jargon they termed the “grand” 
style, they were said for the most part to be content with their 
art and confident of winning popular applause.* Moreover this 
“grand” style, we are told, they would employ in dealing with 
all sorts of subjects, with satirical as well as heroic themes; and 
in addition, such epics were being attempted by mere dabblers 
in poetry, men incapable of giving artistic form to the simplest 
of poems. Better than all this, it is suggested, were those earlier 
strains in which had been sung the artless charms of rustic life, 
or the simple stories of Remus and Cincinnatus. And if in 
reply it was urged that the imitation of old poets had disastrous 
results, including a hodge-podge of language productive of the 
most discordant effects, to that Persius would retort that such 
results were largely the outconfe of pedantic teaching, which 
dwelt only on what was turgid in Accius and Pacuvius.* 
Equally serious, however, was said to be the prevailing bad 
taste which revealed itself in the affectation of fine writing 
common to all men of letters; and in two of his rare references 
to the practice of oratory Persius alludes to the imseemly 
artifices then in vogue. In one place, for instance, he recalls 
his distaste for a bombastic declamation {verba grandia) which 
he had learnt as a boy, a grandiose speech purporting to be the 
dying utterance of Cato.* And in another he points out how 
eloquence in general had become tainted with the disease; so 

* Sat. 1, 44-69. * Ibid. 63-8. 

* Ibid. 6^9 ; for this interpretation of the passage see H. J. Rose, Class. Rev. 

(38} 1994, p.64;alsoJ. Tate, 7r<»u!a<ion^Pm(Kr,p.69,n. * fat. m, 45. 
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that advocates in the law-courts, in replying to capital charges, 
were more concerned to win applause by neat antitheses {rasis 
anHthetis) and arthil tropes {doctas figuras) than to establish by 
argument the innocence of the accused.^ Nor with regard to 
poetry were things any better; there was everywhere apparent 
the same affectation and insincerity in expression. Thus even 
Horace’s ship-wrecked sailor, he asserts,* would appeal for 
sympathy by singing a song, r^ardless of the fact that men are 
moved not by artifice but by appeals that come direct from the 
heart. And so it was with the devices of contemporary poetasters 
who looked primarily to ctuming rhythms and &r-fet^ed turns 
for their main effects. Hence such grotesque phrases as "the 
dolphin was cutting through sea-green Nereus’’,* or again, 
" We have fetched off a rib from the long sides of Appenninus 
To these he adds certain lines commonly attributed to Nero: 
“Their grim horns they filled with Mimallonean boomings, . . . 
the Bassarid, ready to tear the scornful calf’s head from his 
shoulders, and the Maenad, ready to rein in the lynx with ivy 
branches, shout Evios again and again, and the redeeming 
power of Echo chimes in’’;* and with a brief but significant 
appeal to the shades of Virgil, he condemns such utterances as 
mere froth and dnvel. 

These then are the main charges brought against contem- 
porary poets and poetry by Persius; and they lose nothing of 
their effect from his way of presenting them. The realism of his 
pictures and his use of illustrative examples have already been 
noted; but he reinforces his attack by yet other means which 
give voice to his scorn in subtle fashion. In the Prologue, for 
instance, he ridicules by imitation the conceited style he is 
decrying, and speaks of a poet "drenching his lips in the hack’s 
spring {fonte cabaUino) ”, or of "dreaming on the two-headed 
Parnassus [btapiH Pamaso) ’’.* Or again, there is his travesty 
of the turgid archaic style of Pacuvius at his worst, when he 
refers to Antiope whose “dolonfic heart is stayed on tribulation 
{aerumms cor luchficabile Jidta)”.* And the same scorn finds 

* Sat. 1, 83-7. • Ibid. 86-91. * IM' 94~5 (tr. Comiigtan). 

* IM. 99-ios (tr. Conington). • Prol. 1 and 3, df. also v, 7. 

* Sat. I, 78 (tr. Ganington). 
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fiirdier expression in his own crabbed but forceful style, with 
its startling colloquialisms and strange metaphors, and its 
obscurity due to brevity and a lack of transitions. Of con- 
structive criticism, however, his work has but few traces. He 
notes with approval the performance of his friend Bassus, who 
had dealt with serious and national themes in worthy fashion;^ 
and his own ideals are represented in a speech by Comutus, 
who credits him with attacking the evils of his day by means of 
a skilful use of the language of ordinary life.* It may further be 
urged that as his standards of satire he sets up the Old Comedy 
of Greece, the direct and outspoken works of Gratinus, Eupolis, 
and Aristophanes.* It was thus, he recalls, that Lucilius and 
Horace had written; the former had “bitten deep” into the 
society of his day, whereas Horace, “ the rogue ”, had probed all 
weaknesses {omne vqfer mttum), while making his friends laugh.* 
But though Persius may thus be said to stand for reality and 
sound sense in poetry, there is but little else besides of a positive 
character in his teaching. As has already been said, his interests 
lay primarily in moral and social abuses; with literary abuses 
he was concerned only in so far as they were symptomatic of 
social disorders of a more deeply rooted kind. Then, too, he 
was apparently lacking in artistic feeling; the disregard for the 
cult of form shown throughout his work is sufficient evidence 
of this. So that it is not surprising to find that he is not con- 
cerned with literary theory, or With positive injimctions for 
the improvement of contemporary art. On the other hand, 
unsparing censure of the “Labeos” and the “jack-daw poets” 
of his day is his mam objective. He pleads for manliness in style 
and for a treatment of the things that really matter; and it is 
therefore as a crusader in the cause of sincerity that he may be 
said to play his part in contemporary cnticism. 

Of a somewhat different kind is the contribution of Petronius 
Arbiter (d. a.d. 66) to critical work. It consists of three passages 
in that remarkable work of his, Saturae or Satyricon (as it is more 
generally known), which represents the first novel extant of a 
picaresque kind. In form it is a satura MetUppea, written in prose 
interspersed with occasional verse; and its rambling narrative 
Sat, VI, 1-6. * Ibid. V, i4ff. * Ibid, i, 123-3. * Ibid. 114-16. 
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consists of the adventures of a Greek ireedman in the sea-ports 
of southern Italy, in the course of which the reader is presented 
with a devastating picture of much that was indecent, dqiraved, 
and vulgar in the contemporary underworld. As a realistic 
picture of the life of the times it has unique and lasting value, 
the description of the supper of Trimalchio being perhaps the 
most masterly piece of fooling; and as the production of one 
who was a sort of Master of the Ceremonies {Arbiter Ekgath 
ttarum) at the court of Nero, it is by no means incongruous. At 
the same time the work without doubt has also artistic value, 
while the interest of the writer in literary questions is betrayed 
amidst all the rough-and-tumble; and for this, if for no other 
reason, it is an occasion for regret that of the original composi- 
tion only parts of two Books (xv and xvi) have survived. 

The fet of the critical passages occurs at the beginning of 
the work and is a forcibly expressed comment on the hapless 
condition of oratory aind literature generally, arising out of a 
conversation between Encolpius, the “hero” of the story, and 
Agamemnon a rhetorician. Encolpius opens by attacking the 
practice of declamation in the schools, which he rcgsirds as the 
root of the evil. There, he complains, youth is occupied with 
matters remote from actual life. They treat of pirates standing 
on the shore with chains in their hands {piratas cum catenis in 
litore stantes),^ of tyrants issuing decrees to make children slay 
their Withers, of oracles uttei^ in times of plague for human 
sacrifices to appease the gods; and these things they handle 
with the utmost artifice, with honeyed phrases and words 
well spiced. No wonder, he adds, that youths so trained seem 
foolish and bewildered in public life; indeed for young men of 
this kind “good taste (sapere) is as impossible as a fragrant 
smell {beiu olm) fiir those who live in the kitchen”.* Where- 
upon the attack is then directed against the rhetoricians them- 
selves, as being ultimately the cause of the ruin of eloquence. 
For in exciting ridicule by their light and frivolous style, they 
are said to have weakened and degraded the whole body of 
oratory. Moreover, among the Greeks, it is pointed out, things 
had been different. In the days of Sophocles and Pindar, youth 
^ Sa^neon, § i. * Ibtd. § 3. 
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had not felt the shackles of the declamation, while the pedantry 
of the academic teacher {umbraticus doctor) had not as yet spoilt 
good wits; nor again had Plato or Demosthenes to. submit to 
this form of disciplin e. The fact was, as Encolpius added, that 
oratory mature and unspoiled was neither patchy nor inflated ; 
it sprang forth from the soil with a native beauty of its own. And 
finally he arraigns the unwholesome influence of the Asiatics 
with their windy and lawless manner, which had latterly 
affected youth like some pestilential star; so that eloquence, 
become corrupt, had at length been reduced to silence. Who 
since then, he asks, had rivalled Thucydides or Hyperides? 
There was indeed not so much as an ingenious poem to show; 
all literature, as if tainted with the same poison, had passed 
with the age that had produced it. To this indictment Agamem- 
non at length replies;^ but all he has to urge is that the evil 
plight of letters was due to the ill-judged haste of parents who 
hurried their sons into public hfe before they were ripe, and 
before the schools had time to complete their work. The weight 
of the argument, it must be confessed, plainly rests with 
Encolpius, who is here obviously the mouthpiece of Petronius. 
Indeed his analysis of the causes of the prevailing evils is 
singularly acute and just; and significant also in its relation to 
Augustan theorising is his reference to Hyperides and Thucy- 
dides as standards of style. 

Of less importance, perhaps, but not without its interest is 
the passage which treats of the decline of the sister arts, and 
of the causes to which the decline was due.* Encolpius in his 
wanderings has strayed into a picture gallery, where he finds 
much to admire in the masterpieces of Zeuxis, Apelles and 
others. And while musing on their art and the frbles they had 
depicted, he is accosted by Eumolpus, an old Bohemian poet, 
to whom he addresses certain questions concerning the pictures 
themselves and the reasons for the loss of mastery in their own 
age. Eumolpus’s explanation is that the love of wealth was the 
root cause of the trouble; for in earlier times, he asserts, when 
virtue was prized, all the liberal arts flourished, and men strove 
with one another in creating and inventing things that would 
* Satynem, § 3. ^ ^ut. § 88. 
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profit mankind. His own age, on the other hand, he describes 
as given over to loose living, so that no efforts were made to 
study even the existing arts. The business of the schodk was, 
in short, to decry the ancients, to learn and impart vices; aiid 
the results were seen in all fields of study, in the intellectual and 
the religious spheres alike. There was therefore no wonder that 
painting was a lost art, added Eumolpus, seeing that a nugget 
of gold appeared more beautiful, both to men and gods, than 
anything that Apelles or Phidias, those poor crazy Greeks, had 
ever done. And there is no reason for doubting that in this 
explanation of Eumolpus, Petronius is submitting his own views 
on the plastic arts and on literature as well. 

The most striking of his utterances is, however, found in the 
remaining passage which consists of a pronouncement on poetry 
and on the epic in particular;^ and the statement is one of 
considerable interest, both in its relation to contemporary art 
and on account of the influence it exercised on later critical 
thought. The exposition once again is put into the mouth of 
the old poet Eumolpus, who proceeds to discuss with his young 
companions some of the perverse ideas current with regard to 
poetry. And first he deals with mistaken conceptions as to the 
nature of poetry. There are those, he states, who, skilled in 
versifying and in giving to feeble matter figurative expression, 
deem themselves in coiisequence to be poets inspired. Others 
again there are, learned and* experienced advocates, who turn 
to poetry as to some happy haven, believing it to be easier to 
write a poem than to compose a controversia with its rapid fire 
of epigrams. Yet nobler souls, adds Eumolpus, are not satisfied 
with mere empty words; nor is the mind of man able to create 
unless fertilised with much reading. Having thus affirmed the 
lofty claims of poetry, Eumolpus turns to ffiults in the poetic 
art as practised, and sets out a few guiding principles in point 
of method. Thus in poetry, he urges, all mean expressions must 
be avoided; choice words should be used, words free from all 
vulgarity. And in addition there must be no “purple patches ” ; 
striking phrases (sententtae) should not stand out from the rest 
of the poem, but should be woven into its texture and form 
* Sdtyricon, § ii8. 
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part of its beauty as a whole. And in support of this doctrine 
reference is made to the practice of Homer and Virgil, and to 
the atriosa felicitas of Horace, that exquisite finish of his art 
ri oallmg nature in its fieshness. After this the discouw is 
to a consideration of the epic; and having reminded 
his hearers of the magnitude of a great epic— such as one for 
instance on the Civil Wars at Rome— Eumolpus proceeds to 
touch briefly on certain points of epic theory in a passage that 
calls for some detailed treatment Thus “public events”, he 
states,^ “are not to be related in verse-form; for the historians 
perform that task more effectively than poets. On the contrary, 
the poetic spirit, freed from the trammels of fact, must be urged 
forward in oblique and indirect feshion, with the gods inter- 
vening and with invention on the rack for poetic ornament; so 
that the result inAy seem the prophetic utterance of a soul 
aflam/., rather than a scrupulous statement of fact testified to 
by witnesses”. And here in this brief but puzzling extract is 
one of the most suggestive utterances on poetry made by Roman 
critics. 

That the passage in the first place embodies a covert com- 
ment on contemporary poetry is generally conceded. Without 
a doubt we have here an echo of the controversy excited by 
Lucan’s Pharsalta, that epic on the Civil Wars at Rome which 
had so far broken away from the^epic tradition as to dispense 
entirely with the Homeric machinery. In Virgil’s Aemd the 
Olympian gods were still active, aiding and hindering the 
fortunes of Aeneas; but by Lucan they were ignored with a 
completeness that raised the whole question. And the particular 
reference to the theme of the Pharsalta with which the passage 
opens is a sufficient indication of the bearing of the theorising 
that follows. What Eumolpus therefore objects to in Lucan’s 
poem IS partly its historical subject, which, as the context makes 
clear, he regards as material too stubborn for the free handling 
of the poet, and for which he deems the methods of the historians 

* Non enim res gestae versibus coinprehcndendae sunt, quod longe melius 
historua faciunt, sed per ambages deorumque nunisteria et fabulosim sen- 
rrnhgium toimentum praeapitandus est liber spintus, ut potiiu ni^tis 
pnimi vaticinatio appareat quam rebgiosae oratioms sub testibus ndes. 
(j'airneoft, § iiB.) • 
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to be far better suited. But over and above this there is Lucan’s 
disregard of the resources of divine intervention, the deorum 
mmsteria prescribed by epic tradition, possibly on account of 
the recent character of the history with which he dealt. And 
it is as an advocate of the Virgilian school that Eumolpus puts 
forward his theory, insisting on the need for the marvellous and 
the mythical in the epic. Nor need we scruple to accept 
Eumolpus’s views as those of Petronius himself; though reasons 
have been urged for regarding the passage as mere burlesque, 
and indirectly a defence of the innovations of Lucan by way 
of an attack on the orthodox school. Thus it has been argued 
that Petronius, the daring and unconventional innovator, was 
not one who would be expected to defend the established 
tradition in poetry. Nor again, it is suggested, would Petronius 
have seriously chosen for the expression of his ideas such a 
character as the disreputable and ridiculous Eumolpus. And 
as for the evidence of the epic fragment that follows in the text, 
this has been held by reason of its worthlessness to give further 
support to the theory of a burlesque intention. But such argu- 
ments, though plausible, can hardly be regarded as final and 
conclusive. What seems certam is that Eumolpus’s previous 
utterance on the dechne of the fine arts was intended to be 
taken seriously; and it is also significant that Eumolpus, despite 
his contemptible appearance and behaviour, somehow managed 
toconvey to Encolpius the impression ofpossessing hidden depths 
in his character.^ Moreover, opinions differ as to the value of the 
epic fragment. By not a few scholars the verses have been taken 
seriously, and have been accepted as a useful illustration of the 
epic theory previously expounded. So that altogether it would 
seem that Eumolpus is here once again the mouthpiece of Petro- 
nius; that the passage in question is best regard^ as a serious 
pronouncement on the part of its author; and that Petronius is 
here attacking Lucan on two scores, his choice of an historical 
subject and his omission of the traditional epic machinery. 

But while these are the more obvious points made by 
Petronius in his theorising, equally interesting, and indeed in 
some ways more interesting, is the conception of the poetic 
* Cf. Satynem, § 83, 7 ; fin mdereUa neseto gmd magnum promittere. 
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activity he puts forward in this passage. For what he demands 
in the poet is a “fine frensy”, &e powerful workings of a free 
{liber) impassioned spirit, the prophetic utterance of a soul 
afiame {^etiHs animi vaticinatio) ; and in thb way he claims for 
poetry a place in the sphere of the imagination. Hence he 
postulates a release from the world of &ct. The poet, working 
obliquely and by suggestions and hints (fier ambages) rather than 
by direct statements, is required to rise above the commonplace 
and the prosaic by virtue of his Olympian background 
(deorumque mimsteria), as well as by that heightening of his style 
{Jabtdostm sententiarum tomuntum) for which his spirit agonises. 
He is, in other words, to take the kingdom of poetry by storm, 
like Aristotle’s “enthusiastic” (/laviKos) poet; and it is to be 
noted that all die terms employed are those of impassioned 
effort {praedpitatuhts, tonnentum,Jurentis). The passage is thus a 
reminder of the part played in the poetic process by imagination 
and passion; and despite its brevity and obscurity in places, it 
bears eloquent testimony to the critical insight of Petronius, just 
as docs his familiar two-word criticism of Horace, perhaps the 
most pregnant, and certainly one of the happiest, appreciations 
in all critical history. 

Such then is the nature of the critical achievement of 
Petronius as preserved in that strangest and most unlikely of 
forms, a rogue-novel. Strictly liipited in amount, it yet attains 
at its best the highest quality; and it was destined to exercise 
considerable influence in later ages. Of its actual influence at 
Rome it is difiicult to speak; though Lucan in his innovations 
had no successors, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius 
all alike returning to the Virgilian epic tradition commended by 
Petronius. To critics of the seventeenth century, both in England 
and France, however, his work was familiar, as is shown by the 
frequency with which it is recalled. The passage on the epic, 
for instance, is the stock quotation of almost every writer on 
the heroic poem; it is found in the works of Rapin, Bossu, and 
St Evremond, while Dryden not only reproduces the extract 
in full,^ but refers more than once elsewhere to the ideas of 
Petronius. For the most part, however, the critical interest in 
^ Ker, Esstga qf Diydm, i, 152 {Essay ^ Herou Plays). 
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this passage was confined to its pronouncement on epic 
machinery, for which it became the recognised apology; and 
it was left for a later age to bring out the larger meaning of the 
statement. Pope, indeed, in his Essay on Criticism^ ranked 
Petronius with “Longinus ’’and Quintilian; though Dr Johnson 
in his downright &shion suspects that he had never actually 
read Petronius. He suggests that Pope had “mentioned him 
on the credit of two or three sentences which he had often seen 
quoted, imagining that where there was so much there must 
necessarily be more. Young men in haste to be renowned (adds 
Johnson) too frequently talk of books which they have scarcely 
seen’’.^ It was Coleridge who first realised the full significance 
of the passage, and more particularly of the phrase praeeipitandus 
est Itber sftinUts, in its bearing on the imaginative process of the 
poet. He points out how effectively the epithet liber balances 
the preceding verb faeimt (the prosaic process of the historian) ; 
and “it is not easy’’, he adds, “to conceive more meaning 
condensed in fewer words’’.* 

In the worla of the elder Seneca, Persius, and Petronius 
will thus be found what is perhaps most significant, and 
certainly most interesting historically, in the criticism of the 
earlier part of the first century a.d. Each in his different way 
was concerned with one or other of the main issues, and all 
alike bore directly on contemporary literary conditions and 
problems. Less direct in its bearing, though not without its 
importance, was the contribution of the younger Seneca 
(a.d. 4-^5), who, as the most eloquent and influential of the 
men of letters, was one of the outstanding figures of his time. 
At no stage of his career, however, can his interests be said to 
have been predominantly literary. Matters political, scientific, 
and philosophical, all in turn engrossed his attention; and 
though in his early years he had betrayed a taste for rhetorical 
studies, and had cultivated a glittering style of his own, besides 
writing several tragedies, yet nowhere has he much to say on 

1 U. 667-8. 

* Review of J. Warton's Esst^ m the Writings and Genius qfFope, vol. i, m 
the LUermy Magazuu, 1756, l, 35-8 (quoted by A. S West in his ed. of Pope’s 
Essigi on Cniutsm, p. 144; the i^erence I owe to Mr L. F. Powell). 

' Btograpkia Ltteraria, c. xnr (ed. Shaweross, n, 1 1). 
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artistic matters or on the questions that were agitating the 
minds of many of his contemporaries. Such pronouncements 
as he makes are all of an occasional kind, and are mostly 
concerned with doctrine in keeping with his creed as a Stoic. 
And for this material we have to turn to his Letters to iMcUius 
and to his formal essays ; though that curious satire of his, known 
as Apocolocjmtosis, is not without its interest in critical history. 

Characteristic of his attitude towards literature and the 
literary art are his remarks on the grammarians who, he com- 
plains, are immersed in “the minutiae of the literary craft”, 
in matters of style, in history and poetry. But “which of these ”, 
he asks, “has smoothed the way to virtue” (Qms hortm ad 
virtttlem vum stermt),^ with all their care for syllables and words, 
their stories anik their measuring of verses? For him the only 
study was philomphy, which he is careful to disting^sh from 
rhetoric as being concerned with ideas, not words; and in 
philosophy itself he is interested solely in ethics, in the search 
for virtue. Hence his attack on much of the critical scholarship 
of the time; and his denunciation more particularly of those 
ancillary philological studies which had survived as a legacy 
of the Hellenistic period. In his essay On the Shortness of Li/e* 
he deplores the time wasted in laborious ingenuities such as 
the questions relating to the number of the oarsmen of Ulysses, 
the birthplace of Homer, or again the dates and authorship of 
the Jltad and the Odyssey, and such inquiries he describes as a 
disease among the Greeks {Graecorum iste morbus) to which a 
number of Romans had unhappily fallen victims. 

Despite this profession of scorn for literature and all its works, 
no writer of the time was more skilled in artistic effects of a 
certain kind or in stylistic resources that dazzled by their 
energy, their neatness, and their astonishing turns; and some 
reasoned expression of his views on the subject of style would 
therefore have been valuable. Yet nowhere does he attempt to 
defend his art or to explain his break-away from the Ciceronian 
tradition. Such matters with him probably counted for little; 
though he notes in more than one place that in writing boldness 
was necessary. Thus he asserts that even writings of a simple 
' Letters to Lueihus, 88 , 5 . ' § 13 . 
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kind have their risky passages ; ^ whereas fi>r those v^o attempted 
anything great, he added, risks were unavoidable.* At the same 
time be is conscious that all is not well with his age; and 
occasionally he remarks on some of the more glaring abuses. 
Thus he points out that some among his contemporaries de- 
liberately affected a manner that was abrupt and harsh, on the 
groimd that it gave an air of strength and virility. Others, 
again, aimed at sweetness and smoothness; and with them it 
was largely a matter of the arrangement of sounds, “so caressing 
is their expression as it glides smoothly along” {adeo blandttur, 
et molliter labitur).* Both styles alike are however condemned 
by Seneca, on the ground that they were mere tricks to attract 
attention. To him they are no more than the strange cut of a 
beard, or the wearing of flashy cloaks or transparent togas; and 
in this category he includes the “curling-tongs” style of 
Maecenas. Then, too, he has a word to say on the general cause 
of the decline in style, which he attributes, as was usual, to 
decay in morals. He explains, for instance, the intimate rela- 
tions existing between character and mind, how if the character 
be vitiated the mind becomes corrupt; and he therefore insists 
that a corrupt or lawless style is merely the outcome of de- 
generacy in morals {talts komtnum oraixo qualis vita) ,* a conception 
that was also in keeping with the Stoic doctrine of the poet (and 
orator) as vir bonus. Concerning poetry as such he has but little 
to say beyond commenting on the theory of inspiration, and 
recalling in that connexion Plato’s saying that “in vain does 
one knock at the gates of poetry with a sane mind”, and again 
Aristotle’s, that “ there is no great genius without a mixture of 
madness”. His explanation is that by some divine force the 
poet’s mind is raised above the ordinary and commonplace, 
and is thus enabled to arrive at something more than mortal 
utterance.* And lasdy, there is his practical advice as to the 
necessity for wide and judicious reading as a preliminary to 
good writing. Such reading, he maintains, is useful in nourishing 
a writer’s gifts (altt lectio ingemum), and in preventing him from 
being satisfied with his own performances.* But what is thus 

’ Np- 59, 5 . * Ep. 1 14 , II. * LtUers to LueUtus, 1 14 , 16 . 

* Ibid. * On Peace of Mmd, 17 , 10 . • Letters to Lualm, 84 , 1 - 7 . 
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acquired, he adds, must be digested and re-created; otherwise 
it will merely pass into the memory without further result. 
These remarks, few and scattered, constitute the critical con- 
tribution of the younger Seneca, and their limitations are 
obvious; though in addition mention should perhaps be made 
of his satire Apocolofyntosis,'^- on account of its formal influence 
in later critical history. The work was a Menippean satire which 
took the form of a burlesque on the apotheosis of the emperor 
Claudius. In it the celestial senate is represented as holding 
a debate concerning the admission of Claudius to their divine 
assembly; and after Janus, Diespiter and Augustus have spoken, 
Claudius is contemptuously assigned to the care of the freed- 
man Menander. The idea seems to have been amplified later 
in Lucian’s Cotmil of the Gods, which had many imitators 
at the Renascent. And notable among such imitations was 
Boccalini’s Ragguaglt dt Pamaso (1612), which exercised a 
marked influence on European hterature, and more par- 
ticularly on critical work in England during the seventeenth 
centiuy.* 

Of the rest of the critical writings of this period there is less 
to be said; though they witness to a variety of literary interests, 
and must needs be mentioned if a correct picture of the con- 
temporary activities is to be formed. To this period belongs, for 
instance, the Geography of Strabo (60 b.c.-a.d. 20), a learned 
Greek who hved for some time at Rome, and whose treatise 
appeared probably in the second decade of the century. It was 
a work devoted obviously to matters of a scientific kind; yet in 
its pages are to be found many literary references, including 
comments on the Homeric criticism of Aristarchus and his 
school, citations from Hellenistic critics, as well as sporadic 
remarks on literary theory. Concerning Homer, in Ac first 
place, he takes up the position that the poet’s narrative is 
mainly a record of real actors and scenes, as testified by a large 
array of writers, Polybius among the number.® The wanderings 
of Ulysses in particular he places in the neighbourhood of 

^ See A. P. Ball, The Sabre qf Seneca, alKi N Heaeltioe, Pebomia (Loeb 
a. Lib). 

' See J. E. Sptngam, Cnbcal Essays of the Seventeenth Century, i, xxiu. 

• Geog. 1, u, 9-40. 
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Sicily; and by a detailed examination of the objections raised 
by Eratosthenes, Apollodorus, and others, he endeavours to 
establish his main thesis. His attack for the most part is directed 
against Eratosthenes, whose theory concerning Homer’s free 
handling of fret he tries to confute with the help of earlier 
geographers and scholars. All he can allow is that Homer 
mingled fact with fancy in order to adorn and beautify his 
narrative; but for the rest, he maintains, Homer’s work has for 
its basis a large mass of historical, geographical, and scientific 
facts. Apart from this, Strabo has also something to say about 
poetry in general. He is the first, for instance, to point out that 
prose follows poetry in the literary development ;> and else- 
where in asserting the chief merit of a poet to consist in an 
accurate representation of the affairs of life,® he seems to be 
influenced by the realistic tendencies present in some of the 
Hellenistic poetry. As a Stoic, moreover, he stoutly opposed 
the doctrine of Eratosthenes according to which poets were said 
to aim at amusement, not instruction. In reply he quoted the 
ancient definition of poetry to the effect that it was none other 
than “a primitive philosophy guiding our morals, our tastes, 
and our actions”;® and thus, he maintained, Eratosthenes was 
wrong in describing poetry as a mere tissue of old wives’ talcs. 
That pleasure was bound up with poetry he did not deny; but 
it was of secondary importance. For poetry was essentially an 
enticement to more senous studies, a philtre for stimulating the 
desire for knowledge;® and here he was repeating the doctrine 
put forward by Lucretius in explaining his reasons for adopting 
poetic form for his great work. From all this will be gathered 
the limitations of Strabo’s contribution to literary criticism. 
Concerned mainly with establishing Homer as an authority on 
geography, he has but little regard for literary values, and 
therefore does nothing to help in the appreciation of Homer’s 
art. Nor has he anything fresh to say on poetry in general. His 
poetic theories have merely an academic interest, being re- 
pedtions of Hellenisdc doctrines with little or no bearing on 
contemporary problems. And he therefore stands, as far as 

^ Geog 1 , li, 6. 
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criticism is concerned, in complete detachment from his age, 
a survival of the Hellenistic scholar ridiculed by the younger 
Seneca. 

Of more immediate interest was the work done by Roman 
scholars in their criticism of Virgil; though its aesthetic value 
bore no relation to the volume of the output, the criticism being 
mainly of a destructive and fruit-finding kind. There was, for 
example, the attack made by Carvilius Pictor in his Aeneido- 
nuutix; and this was followed by an attempt on the part of 
Herennius to collect his mtia (or fruits of style), and by the 
collection of his Jitrta (or alleged plagiarisms) due to Perellius 
Faustus. Such works without a doubt gave a lead to many of 
the later critics; and their attacks were inspired by a natural 
reaction against Ac popularity of the Augustan poet, as well 
as by that distrust of innovation which was to remain a feature 
of criticism throughout its later history. Thus Virgil was in 
general accused of affectation and bad taste, his metaphors, his 
coinages, and his uncommon grammatical usages being all alike 
condemned. And the explanation given by Agrippa, one of 
Augustus’s ministers, was that in the matter of style Virgil had 
been influenced by his patron Maecenas, whose proclivities in 
the direction of preciosity were frmiliar to all. At the same time 
further criticism of the poet came from Hyginus, the librarian 
of the Palatine library, and from^Ciomutus, the friend of Persius ; 
while Asconius (c. a.d. 3-88), the author of a learned com- 
mentary on the speeches of Cicero, wrote also in vindication 
of Virgil his Contra Obtrectatores Vergihi, a volume which has not 
survived. On the whole it was a phase of criticism that did not 
materially affect the position of Virgil, whose fame grew steadily 
throughout the century; though it has at least this interest, 
that it illustrates what was to prove a constant factor in criti- 
cism, namely, the blindness and inadequacy of contemporary 
critics. 

Among the remaining forms of critical activity was the work 
of the grammarians, of whom Palaemon {fl. a.d. 35-70) was 
chief. As the preceptor of Quintilian, and the compiler of a 
famous Latm Grammar on which subsequent grammars were 
more or less based, he occupies a place of his own in the history 
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of cridcism. At the same time cridcal interests were being 
betrayed by writers in other fields, as for instance in the work 
of Velleius Paterculus, whose Historia Romma (a.d. 30) contains 
certain references to literary history which he links up with the 
events he records. And while no great merit is attached to his 
treatment of the writers concerned — ^he omits Horace, and 
ranks Virgil with Rabirius aapnnceps carminum^ — ^hc has at least 
the disdnction of being the first to include literature in an 
historical survey. Apart from this he also has views on the 
causes that bring about the decline of literature, a matter that 
was exercising the minds of many of his contemporaries. The 
prevailing idea was expressed by Petronius too and the younger 
Seneca when they stated that the arts flourished only in an age 
of innocence, and that their decay was due to luxurious living 
and a decline of moral standards. Paterculus, however, puts 
forward the theory that the decline of literamre is a natural 
sequel to a period of great literary achievement, something 
independent of social or moral conditions, and intimately 
bound up with literary processes themselves. Thus “imitation”, 
he explains,^ nourishes genius and stimulates it, lifting it often 
to the highest planes. Yet to remain on the heights is difBcult 
{diffialisque mperfecto mora est) ; men grow weary of imitating the 
inimitable, and zeal dies with the death of hope {studium cum 
spe smescit). Hence in all arts, he maintains, there emerge 
periods of mastery which are inevitably followed by periods 
of decline, owing to inability to rival the earlier masterpieces. 
In other words, literature is subject to the laws of change; it 
moves through phases of growth, perfection, and decay. And 
in this way he points out the limitations of the doctrine of 
“imitation ”, at the same time suggesting the workings of some 
evolutionary process in connexion with literature. 

And finally some brief notice must also be taken of those 
protests that were being made against the limitation of poetic 
themes to the conventional sul^ect-matter of the Greek heroic 
cycle. Early in the century the poet Manilius had written a 
didactic poem Astrommica, in whi^ he had set forth by the way 
his views on the need for giving new life to poetry by en- 
^ Hist. Rom. n, 36. * 1, 17. 
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lai^ging its domain. He himself had endeavoured to extend its 
scope by taking astrology as his theme; and after recounting 
the subjects treated by Homer, Hesiod, and others, he makes 
his appieal in a manner reminiscent of the earlier Callimachus. 
Thus he laments the &ct that all the paths to Helicon were 
crowded and worn {omnis ad accessus Heliconis semita trita est),"^ 
so that the throng could hardly drink at its exhausted fountains ; 
and he therefore urges the quest for new and imtrodden fields 
{inUgra roranUs prataper herbas) , for hidden waters whose murmur 
no ear had heard, where no birds came, and where Phoebus 
with his heavenly flame had never alighted. It was a plea for 
the recognition of other than the hackneyed themes; and 
following Lucretius, he proposes and adopts the theme of 
science. And some fifty years later, in all probability, the 
demand was reputed in the poem Etna, a work of uncertain 
authorship, though attributed to Ludlius Junior, a friend of 
the younger Seneca. Here again there is the same attack on 
the familiar themes, the legends of the golden age, the stories 
of Troy, of Theseus, and the rest. But now they are assailed 
on other grounds.* As mythological fictions accepted as ex- 
planations of natural phenomena they are said to be misleading 
perversions of the truth, while many of the fables besides are 
described as impious and degrading to the gods. Of this the 
conception of Etna as the abode of Vulcan is quoted as an 
example; and the attack resolves itself into a condemnation of 
poetic fiction as a whole, and a plea for scientific truth as the 
true subject of poetry. Such utterances are not without their 
significance in relation to their age; and historically they have 
this further interest that they antiapate in a sense the objections 
raised by seventeenth-century critics to the monopoly of classical 
themes. Thus Cowley in one place refers to “ the cold-meats of 
the Ancients” and “the threadbare talcs of Thebes and Troy”;® 
and his views were shared by a number of French critics who 
argued in particular for the creation of a Christian epic.* The 

' Astnmmxca, m, Frol.; Frof. H. J. Rose points out the earlier enumeration 
of hackneyed themes in Virgil, Gwpes, zn, $S. 

* Etna, 11 . 9-93. 

* Prtfaei to Aw Poem (1656). 

* See J. E. Spingam, Oif. Essa/s qfthe Seoaiteenth Centay, i, xxxv; n, 334. 
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animating motive was thus different from that of the earlier 
pniod; but in each case the significance of the protest was the 
same. It was a plea for freedom on behalf of the poet; and as 
such it was symptomatic of the conflict of opinion in literary 
matters that prevailed at Rome dming the fint half of the first 
century a.d. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CRITICAL REVIVAL AND THEORIES^ OP STYLE: 
TAC|gl^ AND DEMETRiy ^V^ 

N O T the least remarkable feature of the literary activities 
m antiquity was the revival of literary criticism which 
marked the latter half of the first century a.d., or to 
apeak more exactly, the period between the death of Nero 
(a.d. 68) and the reign of the emperor Trajan (a.d. 98-117). 
As against the desultory and occasional efforts of writers 
belonging to the foregoing period, there now emerged a body 
of criticism whicl^represented a sohd contribution to the subject, 
and which, while rivalling in interest anythmg that had gone 
before, was destined to have considerable influence on the work 
of later ages. The outstanding contributors were Tacitus, 
J>emetrius, “Longinus” and Quintilian, all great names in the 
history of criticism; though work of a more casual and super- 
ficial kind came also from Martial, the younger Pliny, Dio 
Chrysostom, and Plutarch. And whereas the output in general 
points to a renewed and extended interest in critical matters, 
as well as to a variety of approach to literary questions, at the 
same time there is visible throughout their work a common 
<;once;;n with first-century conditions and with the immediate 
problems presented by that age. Of the justification for asso- 
ciating Demetrius and “Longinus” with this stage in the 
critical development some account will be given later. Both 
writers were traditionally assigned to widely different dates; 
Demetrius to the third century b.c., “Longinus” to the third 
century a.d. But if conclusive evidence is not yet available to 
fix the exact dates of their respective works, there is at least a 
strong case for assigning them to this particular epoch, certainly 


^ Texb and Translations: Taatus, A Dtalogiu on Oratory, ed. by Sir William 
Peterson (Loeb Cl. Lib.), 1930; Dmetnus On Style, ed. by W. Rhys Roberts, 
tgoa; ed. by W. Rhys Robots (Loeb Cl. Lib.), 1997, trans. T. A. Moxon 
(Everyman’s Lib.), London, 1934; extracts from Demetnstt On Style, m 
J. D. Demuston, Greek Lsteraiy Cntiasm, pp. 196-207, London, 1924. 
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stronger than for accepting the traditional dates; and vdth this 
view modem scholarship may be said to be in general agree- 
ment. 

With regard to the causes of this sudden revival of critical 
activities, first and foremost must be mentioned the changes 
that took place in the political and social conditions after the 
death of Nero. Under the wise administration of Vespasian 
(a.d. 69-79) peace had returned to Rome, putting an end for 
the time being to the earlier imrest and confusion; and the 
prosperity that resulted, after being fostered by Titus (a.d. 79- 
81), and enhanced under Nerva (a.d. 96^) and Trajan 
(a.d. 98-117), had brought in its train further opportunities 
for culture, in spite of the interruption caused by the dis- 
turbances of the reign of Domitian (a.d. 81-96). Among the 
chief evidences of this change in the social atmosphere was the 
new enthusiasm for educaUon, a matter which had hitherto 
been neglected by the State. Under Vespasian, however, the 
first attempt was made to remove this “flaw in Roman 
insutudons”; and his recognition of Quintilian by means 
of an Imperial endowment constituted not merely an 
innovation that was to lead to a wider view of education 
throughout the Empire, but also a proceeding that brought 
with it a change of attitude towards things of the mind, and 
thus gave, for the time being, new life to critical inquiries. In 
this way was commissioned dhe who, by genius and training 
alike, was well fitted for the task of establishing sound methods 
in education, and of inquiring into those hterary theories and 
standards upon which education at the time was so largely 
based. And Quintilian’s influence was widespread throughout 
the period. He was perhaps the most effective intellectual force 
of his generation; and the results of his efforts at purifying 
literary taste in general are seen in the inspiration he gave to 
more than one of his contemporaries. Nor was fresh impetus 
wanting in the multitude of critical questions that called for 
consideration. With the decline of literature an accumulation 
of urgent problems had presented themselves to the new genera- 
tion; and the resulting criticism is largely an attempt to deal 
with these various problems. It was thus no longer merely a 
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question of the respective claims of the Asiatics and Atddsts 
in oratory, or of those who advocated the c l as sic a l Greeks as 
models in poetry as opposed to those who &voured the Alexan- 
drian school. Interest in these matters had by no means ceased 
with the Augustans; but now attention was concentrated also 
on such themes as the causes that had brought about the 
decline of oratory (or prose style), the best methods of cor- 
recting the vicious style that prevailed in poetry and prose 
alike, or again, the evils of declamation, and the growing taste 
for archaic Roman poetry. It is therefore not strange to find 
that criticism at this stage was mainly concerned with matters 
of oratory and prose style, and that poetry as such came in for 
but casual treatment. To say that the interest m poetry had 
wholly vanished would be far from true; yet it cannot be 
doubted that, at a dme when Stadus and Martial were the 
leading poets, the poedc art had fallen somewhat from its high 
estate under Augustus. On the other hand a new vogue was 
being given to rhetorical studies by the movement initiated by 
Quindhan against the teaching and the influence of the younger 
Seneca. And it was not merely the felse brilliance of Seneca’s 
style against which war was waged. Now once again the old 
feud between philosophy and rhetoric was renewed. Qjiin- 
dlian, alarmed at the attracdon felt by youth for the new 
philosophy, proceeded to champipn the cause of rhetoric as 
the educational instrument best fitted for Romans; a^d his 
influence in this direcdon was &r-reaching and decisive. It is, 
for instance, not without its significance that philosophers were 
twice banished from Rome in the course of this period. 

With these then as the conditions out of which sp rang the 
cridcal revival associated with this half-century, it now becomes 
possible to view in something like its proper setdng the work 
done in the sphere of hterary cndcism. For the contribution 
of Opindlian we have to wait undl late in the period, his 
Trammg of an Orator {InsMutto Oratona) being published towards 
the close of the century. In all probability, however, the works 
of Demetrius and “Longinus” had previously appeared, anH 
with still greater certainty the contribudon of Tadtus in his 
Dudogue on Oratory, and it is therefore with this work of Tadtus 
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(a.d. 55-130) that oiir survey may perhaps most conveniently 
begin. Any attempt at interpreting Ae Dialogue must, however, 
start with a consideration of the problems that have gathered 
round it of recent years — ^problems of authorship, date, and 
form, which must first be solved before the nature of the 
achievement can be imderstood. In the first place there is 
the question of its authorship. The work has been attributed 
to some writer other than Tacitus, owing to obvious discre- 
pancies between its Ciceronian style and the terse, pregnant, 
and picturesque manner characteristic of the later Tacitus. 
This position however is no longer seriously maintained. For 
one thing, the diction of the work, its phrasing and syntax have 
definite points of resemblance with Tacitus’s peculiar style. ^ 
Then, too, there is the well-known passage in a letter of the 
younger Pliny^ reminding Tacitus of his dictum that for the 
composition of poetry the solitude of the woods is needed;* 
and again, the general oudook of the work is also in keeping 
with what is known of Tacitus and his career. So that altogether 
there is now some amoimt of agreement on its Tacitean 
authorship; and indeed to rule otherwise would be no less un- 
reasonable, as has been pointed out more than once, than to 
refuse to recognise Carlyle as the author of both his Essays and 
the later Sartor Resartus. 

Closely bound up with this matter, however, is the much- 
vexed question of its date; and here there exists a more serious 
difference of opinion. There are those for instance who would 
place it somewhere about a.d. 81, that is, at the end of Ves- 
pasian’s reign, or in the time of Titus, or possibly early in 
Domitian’s reign; while others again regard it as a later 
production, written certainly after Domitian’s death, and 
belonging probably to the period of the Agricola (a.d. 98). The 
evidence for the later date rests mainly on the reference made 
towards the end of the work (c. 40) to the happy and prosperous 
conditions under which the book was written; a reference, it 
has been claimed, to the political situation under Nerva or 
Trajan, and one which was repeated in the Agrmla (c. 3). But 

^ DvA dt Orat ed. A Gudeman, pp. xlvi-xlix. 

* Letters, oc, lO, 3 . * Dial. c. 13, l. 
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this view is also said to be confirmed by the general drift of the 
theorising in the Dudogue which shows signs of 2K;quaintance 
with Quintilian’s treatise, a work which did not appear before 
A.D. 94-5. And further, there is the suggestion that since 
Tacitus speaks of having listened to the discussion between 
Maternus and Aper (which is dated c. a . d . 74) > when “quite 
a young man” {iuvenis admodum),* he must actually have been 
writing at a date considerably later, certainly later than a . d . 81 . 
None of these arguments can however be regarded as con- 
clusive. In the first place, the reference to the good time 
experienced under the Imperial regime is not necessarily con- 
fined to the condidons under Trajan. It may apply equally 
well to the period under Vespasian and Titus, a dme of recon- 
strucdon and repose, which would be all the more appreciated 
after the unrest of Nero’s reign. And moreover it is significant 
that at the dme Tacitus was a recipient of Imperial &vours. 
“My polidcal position”, he states elsewhere, “was commenced 
by Vespasian, improved by Titus, and carried still higher by 
Domitian”;* and there is thus no reason for doubting that at 
this earlier period he was a strong supporter of the Imperial 
government. Indeed the weight of the argument here seems 
to lie with the earlier date; for the glowing eulogy on the 
Imperial regime would come more naturally from one in the 
first flush of enthusiasm, than frqm one who had previously 
undergone the disillusionments of the reign of Domitian. Then, 
too, it is difficult to see how any real support for the later date 
can be derived from evidence of Quintilian’s influence in the 
Dialogue. For if Quintilian’s work appeared late, his teaching 
had by then been operative for some twenty years or more ; and 
it was inevitable that Tacitus should have been more or less 
affected much earlier in his career. Nor again can much weight 
be attached to Tacitus’s somewhat patronising reference to 
himself as “quite a young man” about the year a . d . 74. The 
phrase need not necessarily imply a stage of marked maturity; 
the “teens” are notoriously far removed from those who have 
attained the sober “twenties”. On the other hand, more 
convincing are the arguments which are advanced for the 
^ Dud, c. 17, * Ifnd, c. i. ■ Htstmts^ i, i. 
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composition of the Dialogue at the earlier date; and they are 
concerned for the most part with the theme and style of the 
work. Of the early training and success of Tacitus as an orator 
there is ample evidence. Up to a.d. 77 at least he was known 
as an illustrious pleader; and therefore one from whom in 
his earlier years a work on oratory might well be expected. 
Later on, such a production woiild be less likely; for he was 
then absorbed in political and historical inquiries which were 
to engage his attention for the rest of his life. And this theory 
is supported by the exuberant Ciceronian style in which 
the work is written, a style so different from that of his later 
writings as to suggest that it belongs to a different period. 
Already in Agncola signs of change become visible, a less studied 
balance and rhythm, a greater fondness for coloured and epi- 
grammatic effects; and whereas it is hard to conceive of the 
Dialogue belonging to the same date as that work, the conception 
of a development of style presents no difficulties. Altogether, 
then, it would seem that the weight of the evidence rests with 
the earlier date, and that the Dialogue was most probably 
written about a.d. 81. To some minds, indeed, the arguments 
above appear decisive; more especially as that date is not in- 
consistent with marks of Q,uinulian’s influence, neither docs it 
render inexplicable the eulogy of the Imperial rule. 

Assuming now that the Dialogue was written by Tacitus in 
the earlier part of his career, we turn to consider its form and 
significance, and the nature of its contribution to literary 
criticism. What it claims to be, in the first place, is a discussion 
of a dramatic kind addressed by Tacitus to his friend Fabius 
Justus, in answer to inquiries as to the causes of the decline of 
contemporary oratory. For that purpose, so it is stated, Tacitus 
recalls a debate which he had heard in his youth between some 
of the leading public figures; and thus the interlocutors of the 
dialogue are certain histoncal characters, Maternus a dis- 
tinguished poet-orator, Aper a successful pleader, Messalla a 
man of noble birth and an accomplished speaker, together with 
Secundus an orator of parts, though lacking in genius and force. 
The scene is placed in the house of Maternus (cc. 1-4) ; and the 
debate opens with Aper remonstrating with Maternus on his 
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poetic leanings and enlarging on the superiority of oratory as 
compared with poetry, to which Matemus briefly replies in 
defence of poetry (cc. 5-14). This dispute on the relative claims 
of oratory and poetry thus constitutes the first section of the 
dialogue; and it is followed by a second section (cc. 14-S7) 
consisting of a debate on the merits of ancient as opposed to 
modem orators. In the meantime Messalla has appeared and 
is challenged by Aper to make good his preference for the 
ancients. Aper for his part does not admit any decline, though 
he acknowledges differences due to differences of conditions 
(cc. 14-24); and Messalla thereupon proceeds to vindicate the 
ancients, when Matemus breaks in with a reminder concerning 
the subject first proposed, that it was not so much the decline 
of eloquence as the causes underlying that decline (cc. 24-7). 
Then the third section (cc. 28-43) of the dialogue begins, in 
which the real subject of the inquiry is for the first time 
approached; and Messalla puts forward as the main cause of 
the decline the moral decadence resulting from an indifferent 
system of education and the superficial training bound up with 
declamations (cc. 28-35). Here Mcssalla’s speech comes 
abmptly to an end. There was a gap in the parent MS.; and 
the rest of what Messalla had to say is lost, together with possibly 
some remarks of Secundus. In the part that survives (cc. 36-42) 
Matemus is still concerned withithe main question; and he 
attributes the decline not so much to moral or educational 
factors as to the changed conditions of public life, to the 
Imperial r 6 gime with its more stable form of government. And 
in pointing out that under thc«e happier conditions there is 
some compensation for the loss of eloquence, he brings the 
dialogue to a fitting close. 

Such then in rough oudine is the scheme of the Dialog^. It 
professes to be a reported conversation, having for its subject 
the causes of the decline of eloquence, though it digresses some- 
what strangely for two-thirds of its length, the proposed topic 
being treated only in the final section, so that the work actually 
consists of three separate discussions on three separate subjects; 
and here there are obvious difficulties that call for comment. 
In the first place there can be little doubt that the work in 
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reality is no record of an actual debate, and that it is mainly, 
if not entirely, a piece of fiction. This is suggested primarily by 
its artistic structure, which is clearly no reproduction of a casual 
and impromptu discussion between intimate fi-iends, such as the 
Diabfgue purports to be. There may indeed have been some 
informal meeting such as Tacitus depicts, which may have 
afforded him the suggestion for the work; but if so, Tacitus’s 
account of it is greatly modified, so that for practical purposes 
the result may be regarded as an original composition. Nor 
docs the definite statement to the contrary made early in the 
work (c. a) dispose of this assumption ; for that claim to actuality 
is nothing more than a recognised convention in works of the 
kind, a device for giving authority to the various pronounce- 
ments. And all this is confirmed by a closer inspection of the 
text which reveals the fact that Tacitus throughout is indebted 
to Cicero for many of his details, taken not only from De Oratore 
and Brutus but also from Hortensius and De re publica. A con- 
siderable number of the ideas in the Dialogue for instance are 
clearly Ciceronian in origin, as is also the language and phrasing 
of the speakers; and while it is possible that these passages may 
represent genuine utterances of interlocutors familiar with 
Cicero’s writings, the same quality of genuineness can scarcely 
be attached to dramatic devices and motives which coincide 
in remarkable fashion witk Cicero’s work. Thus many of 
Tacitus’s chapters open with reminiscences of Cicero; in his 
work, as in Cicero’s, the debate is begun by two eminent orators 
familiar to the author; or again, Aper as a dissimulator artis, his 
conciliatory efforts as an orator, and the late arrival of Messalla, 
all these details and more can be paralleled in Cicero’s writings, 
and they have seemingly been appropriated by Tacitus for his 
own purposes.^ 

With the recognition of the Dialogue as a creation of Tacitus’s 
own, a new light is thrown upon the work in general, and more 
particularly upon its design and structure. The scheme would 
now appear to be no fortuitous plan, but one designed and 

‘ See Dial de Orat. ed A Gudeman, pp. Ixxxvu-xcui and E. Kostermann, 
"Der Taciteische Dtahgus und Ciceros Scbrift De re pubhea" (Hermes, ixv 
396-421). 
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constructed with definite aims in view. And in these aims 
would seem to lie the explanation of its peculiar form; while 
the utterances of the several speakers, interesting historically 
when associated with Matemus and the rest, acquire now a new 
importance as belonging to Tacitus himself. Of the actual 
design underlying the structure it is impossible to si>eak with 
any certainty; but that Tacitus was influenced by one or more 
of the following considerations seems to be in the highest degree 
likely. Thus its threefold debate may have been due, in the first 
place, to nothing more than a desire to follow Cicero’s treat- 
ment in his De Oratore, where the discussion is similarly divided 
into three sections, each with a different topic. Amd since 
Tacitus at this date was clearly writing under Ciceronian 
influence, he may simply have adopted the earlier form without 
additional reason. On the other h^d, this particular form may 
have been deliberately chosen with a view to dramatic effect. 
Tacitus’s main thesis, we have seen, is contained in the con- 
cluding section, and more especially in the pronouncement of 
Matemus (cc. 40-1), that the decline in oratory was the result 
of the happier conditions under which they lived, and that in 
view of the political unsettlement and unrest necessary for the 
production of the finest oratory, there was no real reason for 
lamenting its decline. To Romans brought up on oratory, 
however, and accustomed to regard it as the highest form of art, 
such a statement would savour of heresy and would require 
some amount of preparation for its acceptance. And this 
Tacitus would seem to provide in his opening sections, in which 
the position and the prevailing theories of oratory are chal- 
lenged — ^a preparation, it has recently been pointed out, for 
which a parallel exists in Cicero’s De re publtca.^ Thus Aper’s 
materialistic claims on behalf of oratory are met with Matemus’s 
eulogy of poetry, while Aper in his turn maintains against 
Messalla the relativity of standards in oratory. By this means 
the way is prepared for a change of outlook and for acquiescence 
in the somewhat startling contention of Tacitus. And in that 
case the earlier sections would be no mere preliminary fiourishes ; 
they would serve a definite dramatic purpose and thus form 
^ See £. Kostennann, op. at. p. 400. 
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an organic part of the dialogue. At the same time there is the 
further possibility that the threefold debate is nothing more 
than an attempt on the part of Tacitus to turn over in his mind 
certain questions of his day, upon which as yet he had come 
to no definite conclusion. The relative values of poetry and 
oratory, and of the earlier orators and his own contemporaries 
may well have been matters that were being debated at the 
time, along with the more general inquiry into the causes of the 
decline of oratory; and there would be nothing strange in their 
inclusion in one work with the last-mendoned subject as the 
main theme. It is at any rate not without its significance that 
with Tacitus the dialogue is of the nature of an essay, not a 
disguised treatise as with Cicero. He avoids throughout dog^ 
made exposidon, is content with balancing evidence, and in 
no case does he put forward any final conclusions. 

In whatever way, however, we may prefer to explain the 
structure of the Dialogue, enough has now been said to warrant 
a conjecture as to the general interpretadon of the work and 
Its value as an expression of the views of its author. Written 
by Tacitus apparently at a time when he was a distinguished 
orator and a rising public man, it naturally deals with oratory; 
and a clue is at once given to the meaning of the work when the 
statement is made that aU the arguments of the interlocutors, 
though widely divergent, ha4 in them some element of truth 
{dxversai sed probabiUs).^ What Tacitus therefore does is to set 
out the arguments on both sides of the questions rabed, thus 
refleedng what may well have been a conflict of ideas in his 
own mind. And this is suggested by the discussion of the status 
and usefulness of poets and orators, and more especially by 
his treatment of the problem whether the standards of the 
Ciceronian age were necessarily binding on the orators (and 
writers) of his day. From what is known of his later develop- 
ments in style, it is not unreasonable to suppose that this question 
may have been a very real one to him at Ae time; and whereas 
Messalla advances the orthodox views on the subject, Aper 
supplies views with which Tacitus was doubtless in sympathy. 
Then, too, in connexion with the decline of oratory, when 
^ Dial, c. I, i8. 
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Messalla puts finward the generally accepted explanation and 
is follow^ by Matemus with his novel and striking theory, it 
can scarcely be doubted that here once again Tacitus is assem- 
bling all the arguments available, by way of clearing up a 
difficulty of a personal kind. So that it is as a free discussion 
of certain urgent questions on the part of the author that the 
Dialogue is probably intended to be read; and whereas it has 
been usual to regard Matemus as the sole mouthpiece of the 
author, it is impossible to deny that all the interlocutors alike 
are in some degree representative of Tacitus's views. In the 
ai-guments of Aper and Messalla there are ideas that were 
doubdess shared by Tacitus; even though it is in Matemus that 
we see best the polidcal and historical interests of the author, 
and from Matemus comes also that subde compliment to the 
Imperial regime, which may perhaps have been the immediate 
occasion of the work. 

So far we have been considering difficuldes of interpretadon 
bound up with the Dialogue as a whole; and before turning to 
estimate its critical value something further must be said con- 
cerning its literary qualities, which, while contributing in no 
slight measure to its success, have also won for it the description 
of an aureolus libellus. In adopting the dialogue device as the 
medium for the expression of his thought Tacitus was evidendy 
following the example of Cicero;^nd his handling of the device 
is of a most skilful kind. Indeed in this matter he challenges 
comparison with Cicero himself, and in some points he even 
excels him, notably in the skill with which he portrays his 
characters and gives a sense of reality to his historical back- 
ground. Most convincingly, for instance, is the scene of the 
discussion called up: a poet’s study on the morning after a great 
literary success, and a gathering of his friends for conversation 
and debate. And the picture is filled in with life-like drawings 
of the speakers concerned, to each of whom is given a distinct 
individuality: Matemus, cultured and idealistic, in love with 
nature and solitude; Aper, a forceful talker, of a practical and 
materialistic turn of mind; and Messalla, a grave and reverend 
senior, imbued with what was best in the old Roman spirit, and 
scornful of new ways and popular success. Then, too, the sense 
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of reality is maintained throughout. Each speaker has his 
distinctive mode of utterance in keeping with his character; 
an element of liveliness is added by means of dramatic inter- 
ruptions and conunents ; while yet other realistic touches consist 
in Aper’s compliments to his opponents, with which as a 
practised pleader he tries to disarm their criticism. So that 
altogether the impression received is that of an actual historical 
discussion, artistically and convincingly reproduced. And to 
its general effectiveness the Ciceronian style of the work in no 
slight measure contributes. In its fluent movement, its balanced 
periods, and elaborate similes was provided a manner that was 
admirably in keeping with the orators concerned, and was at 
the same time well suited for the exposition of serious thought. 

It is as a contribution to cridca! literature, however, that the 
Dialogue ultimately claims attention; and as an expression of 
the views of one who was himself perhaps the most original of 
Latin stylists, it is, both intrinsically and historically, a work 
of surpassing interest. All the topics treated are naturally not 
of equal importance; and least significant is the handling of 
the question relating to the comparative values of oratory and 
poetry (cc. 5-14). To the youdiful Tacitus the question may 
have occurred merely as a convenient opening; and in any case 
the treatment is singularly superficial and unconvincing. On 
the one hand, he marshals ii^Fhihstine fashion the arguments 
in favour of the superiority of oratory: its public utility, the 
status and prestige it confers; and with these he contrasts the 
short-lived and limited fame of the poet, and the arduous and 
unsocial character of his way of life. ^ On the other hand, he 
also produces arguments in fiivour of poetry; he disparages the 
materialism of his previous arguments, exalts poetry as the 
fruit of communion with Nature, and recalls in conventional 
fashion the honours that had ever been paid to poets.* As a 
serious pronouncement on the question at issue it is all very 
vague and disappointing; and the discussion, it must be con- 
fessed, does not carry us very far. 

Of a totally different nature is the debate that follows on the 
standards of oratory and prose style (cc. 14-27) ; and here we 
' Djfl/. cc. 5-9. • Ibid, cc. 11-13. 
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cannot but feel that Tacitus is thinking things out for himself 
and feeing a genuine problem in his own literary development. 
With regard to the prevailing conditions some statement has 
already been made. On the one hand there was the widespread 
degeneration of style, the craze for novelty at all costs, and the 
unreasoned use of all sorts of ingenmties which had led to 
extravagances and absurdities of the most glaring kind. And 
on the other hand, there was the reaction due to the new 
educational movement — the efforts that were being made, by 
Quintilian more especially, to stem the tide of bad taste that 
flooded society, by restoring the healthier traditions of the 
Ciceronian age. That Tacitus is influenced by the new educa> 
tional effort is suggested in the first place by the Ciceronian 
style he adopts. And this is confirmed by the views he expresses 
through the mouth of Messalla, which amount to a defence of 
the earlier standards in oratory and a wholesale condemnation 
of contemporary methods. Thus, to begin with, he claims for 
the Ciceronian age at Rome the same predominance in oratory 
as was universally conceded to the age of Demosthenes among 
the Greeks; an argument, it should be noted, based on the idea 
of parallelism femiliar to Roman critics. Just as Demosthenes 
stood first, and was followed in merit by Aeschines, Hypendes, 
and Lysias, so, it was urged, among Roman orators Cicero 
ranked first, while Calvus, Animus, Caesar, Caelius, and 
Brutus were all alike regarded as superior to those who came 
both before and after. ^ Nor could their pre-eminence be really 
called into question by such objections as were sometimes 
raised, namely, that as stylists they differed among themselves, 
and also indulged in mutual recriminations. The latter, it is 
argued, arose out of personal, not artistic, differences; and 
while in point of style Calvus was more concise, Asinius more 
rhythmical, Caesar more dignified, Caelius more biting, Brutus 
more weighty, and Cicero more impassioned, rich, and vigorous, 
yet all alike were characterised by die same soundness {sanitatem) 
or sanity of style, so that in spite of manifold differences, they 
may be said to have shared in the same taste and aims. As for 
the reigmng fashion in oratory, that is condemned outright as 
‘ Dtal. c. 3 ^. 
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bong unworthy and even d^frading. Licentious in its use of 
language, shallow and conceited in its thought, it is said to have 
aimed at simul a ti ng the effects of stage-dancing by the use of 
cunningly devised rhythms; until latterly it had become a 
by-word that “orators speak wantonly and actors dance 
eloquently”.^ Of the more modem rhetores, it is true, Cassius 
Severus is singled out as having claims to the tide of orator, by 
reason of those qualities which distinguished him from those 
who came after — ^his breadth of culture, his charm of wit, his 
strength and vigour. Yet he too is said to have had more venom 
than real passion in his oratory; he was the first to treat lightly 
the arrangement of his material, and to indulge in impro- 
prieties and scurrilities; so that he was really no more than an 
unskilled fencer, a brawler, not a trained fighter.* The fact was 
that to Tacitus glaring artifice and ungoverned expression were 
distasteful wherever he found them. To the “curling-tongs” 
{calamstn) style of Maecenas and the jingles of Gallio he 
preferred the crude impetuosity of Gaius Gracchus or the im- 
perfect finish of Crassus; and he reiterates with emphasis that 
“it is better to clothe an utterance in genuine homespun than 
to make it conspicuous in the showy colours of a courtesan”.* 
But while Tacitus thus states the case for recognising the 
orators of the Ciceronian age as the absolute standards in 
oratory, at the same time he, as alive to other considerations 
which have a direct bearing on the subject. Apparently har- 
bouring the thought that a change in oratory was inevitable, 
he puts forward a defence not only of the principle of change, 
but also of the main innovations seen in post-Ciceronian 
methods; and this defence he submits through the mouth of 
Aper, adding also reasons for questioning the validity of the 
ateolute standards already mentioned. First comes the chal- 
lenging statement that “the forms and types of oratory change 
with the times”,* so that of necessity there can be no fixed 
standards of excellence; and by way of illustration he shows 
how Gaius Gracchus had improved onClato, Crassus on Gams 
Gracchus, and Cicero on them all. From this it followed that 
subsequent changes were not necessarily for the worse, and that 
‘ Dvd. c. a6. * Ibid * Ibvl. * Ibid. c. i8. 
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it was mere prejudice to condemn all innovations outright. 
And this leads on to a further statement concerning the causes 
of those changes, namely, that they were to be attributed to 
altered social conditions and to changes in public taste. ^ Thus 
it is asserted in connexion with Cassius Severus (who is taken 
as the earliest representative of the new type of oratory) that 
his departure from Ciceronian methods was due, not to lack 
of ability or culture, but to his perception of the needs of the 
age in which he lived. His public, it is pointed out, no longer 
required the formality of lengthy and involved orations, with 
all the tedious divisions prescribed by Hermagoras and Apollo- 
dorus, or with long-drawn arguments about pleas and pro- 
cedure. Such methods were said to have had their day; and 
what was demanded now was a more direct and novel form of 
treatment which attained its ends by concise statement, by 
striking utterances (colore sententtarum), and brilliant and 
effective word-pictures (mtore et cultu descnpttonum),^ And these 
were methods that appealed to all, supplying the hearers with 
memorable phrases, with sparkhng epigrams and poetic 
remimscences. Nor was there any doubt in commending these 
changes; they were regarded as legitimate extensions of the 
orator’s art, adding grace and force to his appeal. And indeed 
to disparage their value, adds Tacitus in characteristic fashion, 
would be like condemning a modem temple with its marble 
and gold, because it was not built of coarse stone and bricks.^ 
Such then is the case presented for the innovations in oratory; 
and this position is reinforced by certain doubts cast on the 
value of the oratory of the Ciceronian age. With the Atheists 
in general a number of grave fruits were found, each of them, 
it is stated, falling short of the necessary standard. It is noted, 
for instance, that Galvus was no longer read, his work being 
deficient in elegance and finish; with Caelius, again, was# 
associated much that was commonplace and slipshod in his 
phrasing, arrangement, and style; nor could either Brutus or 
Julius Caesar be said to have excelled in oratory, owing to other 
interests; while Asinius in modelling himself on Accius and 
Pacuvius produced much that was formless and dry.* In short, 

^ Dvd, c. 19. ' Ibid. c. 30 . * Ibid, ad fin, * Ibid, c. si. 
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the main charge brought against the Atdcists was their lack of 
vitality, their anaemic quality, and this was held to be true of 
the leaders of the movement. Of the rest there was even less 
to be said. They were summarily dismissed as being ‘ ‘ all inmates 
of the same inlinnary” (ta eodm valetudinario), concerned with 
but “the skin and bones” (ossa et modern)^ of oratory; whereas 
for true eloquence more was needed. “ There can be no beauty 
of form”, added Tacitus, “where the veins are prominent, or 
where one can count the bones; sound healthfiil blood must 
fill out the limbs, and riot over the muscles, concealing the 
sinews in turn under a ruddy complexion and a graceful 
exterior.”* And of this conception the Atticists were said to 
have &llen short. Nor was Cicero free from limitations as a 
model, though it was conceded that he had striven against the 
Atticists, and had done much to improve oratorical style. He 
had, for instance, shown the way in the selection and arrange- 
ment of words and m the use of striking and pointed utterance; 
while everywhere, it is acknowledged, he had excelled in judg- 
ment and taste. In his early work however he is said to have 
fallen short of his own high standards, to have been tedious and 
long-winded, lacking in polish and splendour, deficient also in 
rhythmical quality and in that memorable phrasing that 
ensured attention; and these blemishes, so it is stated, were 
being imitated by writers of the Ciceronian school.* 

In this way, then, does Taatus present the arguments for and 
against accepting the standards and methods of the orators of 
the Ciceronian age. And while he himself confesses to some 
amount of exaggeration, particularly in his depreciation of 
Cicero,* yet the general significance of the debate and its 
bearing on contemporary problems can scarcely be missed. 
Important, in the first place, are the views he puts forward as 
to the relativity of standards in style. While fiiilly recognising 
the decline m style among his contemporaries, he boldly raises 
the question whether the remedy lay in a return to Ciceronian 
Latinity, or whether the time had not come for recognising the 
feet that, since forms of art changed with the ag;e, some modifi- 

^ Dul. c 31 ad mU. • Ihd. ad fin. (tr. Peterson). 

* Ihd. cc. aa-3. « Ihd c. a4. 
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cation of those standards was needed owing to changes in social 
conditions and taste. To the question thus mooted, it is true, 
he returns no explicit answer. He submits his new principles 
in tentative &shion, balancing in one scale the weight of 
tradition and authority, and in the other, tendencies which 
seemed rooted in human nature. Yet there can be little doubt 
as to which side he inclined; to have raised the question was 
in itself an indication, involving as it did a challenge to the 
orthodoxy of the day. And for the rest, all doubt vanishes when 
the discussion is viewed in connexion with Tacitus’s own 
development, and the changes subsequently introduced into 
his literary style. As yet he is palpably a Ciceronian in all his 
details, with the rolling periods, the formal and copious diction, 
the elaborate Figures, the balanced and rhythmical eloquence 
of the earlier master; whereas later on he was to fashion a new 
style of his own — sinewy, terse, piquant and picturesque, pre- 
cisely that more direct and novel form of expression which, 
according to the Dialogue, the new age required. Thus it is 
significant that he approved in the new oratory of all those 
devices that stimulated interest and made for variety and colour ; 
and at the same time he condemned such thmgs as the languid 
and heavy style of the chroniclers {tarda et tners structwra in 
morem annalium), or the fashion for ending all periods with one 
and the same cadence {omnes cla^stdas uno et eodem modo).^ And 
the results are seen in the unorthodoxy of his later style; in the 
daring use he makes of vivid words and elliptical constructions, 
his concern for the concise and the emphatic at the expense of 
harmony and rhythm, or again, his fondness for such things as 
epigrams, purple patches, pen-pictures, mordant and memorable 
phrases, or poetic reminiscences of Virgil and others. He 
nowhere declaims or falls into turgidity or bombast; he has 
simply developed the latent possibilities of the new oratory, 
while discarding its excesses. And in the Dialogue he anticipates 
by his arguments this later development, thus giving to that 
work a unique and personal interest. 

There yet remains to be considered the third of the topics 
discussed by Tacitus, namely, the question of the causes of the 
^ Dtal. c. 33 ad Jin. 
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decline of oratory (cc. 28-43); and here once again will be 
found certain pronouncements of value which have, however, 
been subject to some misrepresentation in the past. As before, 
the dialogue form permits an expression of views from more 
than one standpoint; and Tacitus begins by submitting through 
the mouth of Messalla those argiunents, based on moral and 
educational grounds, which had already been put forward by 
Petronius, the two Senecas and others, though from Tacitus 
they now receive a more complete and reasoned treatment. Of 
the moral foctors he mentions the general decay of the old 
Roman virtue, the laziness of youth, the slackness of parents, 
while he also alludes to the craze for actors, gladiators, and 
horse-racing;^ aU of which, he maintains, conduced to an 
atmosphere of laxity in which a vigorous oratory could find no 
place. Apart from this, however, there were the changes that 
had taken place in educational method — the neglect of that 
broad culture and systematic training advocated by Cicero— 
and to this factor is attached a yet more considerable influence. 
Thus it is pointed out that the training of youth no longer 
included those liberal studies and, in particular, that concern 
with psychology which enabled a man to deal effectively with 
all subjects and audiences.* Nor again, was sufficient im- 
portance attached to actual practice ; whereas skill in expression, 
it was urged, came not from theoretical knowledge (arte) only, 
but from natural ability (facilitate) fostered by continual exercise 
(uru).* The fact was that the vitahty of the earlier methods had 
been completely lost. The education of youth was left to pro- 
fessional rhetoricians who relied on the mechamcal drill of 
suasortae and controversiae, in which were discussed in fantastic 
fashion such for-fetched themes as “ the reward due to regicides ’ * 
or “the alternatives of an outraged maid”.* And this, in 
substance, the explanation usually given of the contemporary 
decline in oratory, was in some measure endorsed by Tacitus 
in virtue of Messalla’s statement. 

At the same time he is conscious of other and more profound 
influences at work; and these views, representing an entirely 
different approach to the subject, Tacitus puts forward in the 

' Dial. cc. 38-9. * Ibtd. c. 31. * Ibid. c. 33. * IM. c. 35. 
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concluding statement of Matemus (cc. 36-end), thereby giving 
utterance to one of his most original doctrines. That social 
conditions had a bearing on human activities was a common- 
place that dated at least fiom the time of Polybius; and Cicero 
in more than one place had r^nred to the theory, describing 
eloquence as the product of peaceful conditions and a well- 
governed state. ^ Of a totally different kind however is the 
conclusion of Tacitus, arrived at after an analysis of all the 
circumstances. To him the great oratory of the past appeared 
as the fiuit not of tranquillity but unsettlement, the outcome 
of fierce hatreds and dvil strife which found expression in 
political feuds, schisms, impeachments and the like. Such at 
any rate had been the conditions prevailing in the age of 
Cicero; and the eloquence thus occasioned was said to have 
grown to greatness by reason of the ample deliberations per- 
mitted in the ancient forum and the contagious enthusiasms of 
its assemblies.^ And upon this, his main thesis, Tacitus insists 
in strenuous fashion, confuting Cicero’s position while de- 
liberately embodying in places his actual phrases. Thus great 
oratory, he maintained, was no product of well-governed states 
(tR bene constiUUts dmtahbus) ;* it had not existed, for instance, 
in Sparta or Macedonia or Persia, all of which were states with 
settled governments. At Rhodes and Athens, on the other hand, 
where the populace was all-powerful, it had greatly flourished; 
and similarly at Rome as long as the constitution was unstable, 
and faction and discord prevailed in senate and forum.* The 
fact was, as Tacitus categorically states, that oratory was no 
“tranquil or peaceful art” {otiosa et qmeta wj),* but rather “the 
foster-child of licence which fools call liberty” {alumna licentiae 
quam stulti hbertatem vacant).* It kept company with sedition, it 
inflamed the unbridled mob ; it owed allegiance to none ; it was 
devoid of all reverence, was insolent, rash, and overbearing.^ 
And it was therefore no wonder that it had ceased to flourish 
under the happier regime of Vespasian and Titus. In other 

* C 3 f. Brut, xn, 45; De Orat. i, 4, 14. * Dud. cc. 36-^ 

* Ibid. c. 40; cf. Brut, xn, 43. * Ibtd. c. 40. 

' Ibul. c. 40; cf Brut xn, 45: peas comes otuque soda. 

* Ibtd. c. 40; cf. Cic. De re publ i, 68 ' heentia quam tilt solam Itberlatem putant. 

See £. K6stermann, t^. at. p. 416. ’ Ibid. c. 40. 
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words, the ultimate causes of its decline lay not so much in 
moral or educational factors, as in those radical changes of a 
political and social kind which distinguished the earlier days of 
Tacitus from the stirring times of the Republic. 

With this then as the gist of Tacitus’s discussion in his 
Dialogue it is not difficult to see what there is that is original in 
his performance, as well as his importance in the critical 
development. Of his debt to Cicero’s teaching there is abundant 
evidence, apart from those stylistic features to which reference 
has already been made. Throughout his pages may be traced 
unmistakable reminiscences o£ Brutus, Hortensms, De Oratore and 
De re publico, including not only phrases that have been men* 
tioned, but a host of Ciceronian ideas, such as the orator’s need 
for wide learning, a knowledge of psychology, and the like.^ 
And while Tacitus’s debt is clear, equally clear is the fact that 
he is no servile imitator. What he has borrowed he has fashioned 
freely to his own purposes; and indeed, no one was more 
conscious of the need for such originality of treatment, if we 
may judge from his dictum concerning the wide difference 
between submitting an idea that has been frirly assimilated and 
something on the other hand merely taken over from others.* 
Hence the freshness and breadth of his outlook, which reveal 
themselves in many brilliant reflexions that are full of profound 
insight and give expression to his ideas in memorable form. 
Thus the oratory of his day he likens to “a dethroned queen”, 
“a mistress art degraded to a common handicraft”;® while his 
central idea of the need for political turmoil as a condition 
precedent to the creation of great oratory is forcefully suggested 
when he compares such oratory to “a flame that needs fuel and 
fanning, and grows bright only as it burns”.* Elsewhere he 
attributes to all forms of literary expression something that is 
sacred and worthy of reverence;® and incidentally he gives a 
list of the poetic “kinds”, with their characteristic qualities, 
including tragedy and the epic, the lyric with its charm, the 

‘ See A. Gudeman, Dtalogus, pp. xciff. and E. Kfistermann, at. 

’ Dial, c. 32 ad mt. ' Ibtd, 

* Ibid. c. 36 ad vat.; see also J. E. Sandys, Histaiy qf Class. Sdiol. i, 290 n. 

* Ibtd. c. 10. 
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wanton elegy, the bitter iambic, and the sportive epigram.^ 
Nor is his casual remark on the true test of litoary excellence 
without its significance. The work of the true orator, he main- 
tains, should have qualities that make it a source of perennial 
pleasure;* and here, as in Horace, is implied that principle 
which was to be expounded with greater emphasis in the pages 
of “Longintis”. 

Yet details of this kind are after all of but secondary interest; 
and Tacitus’s real contribution to critical thought lay in his 
shrewd analysis of the causes of the decline of oratory, in his 
suggested remedy, and the new methods employed in the course 
of his discussion. In accounting for the decline, in the first 
place, Tacitus had made a distinct advance in critical theorising. 
Not content with the earlier explanations of a deterioration in 
morality and taste, or the growth of a false rhetoric in the 
teaching of the schools, he maintained that since oratory was 
a form of political expression it had been primarily affected by 
political changes, that is, by those vast differences which dis- 
tinguished Imperial from Republican Rome. And since to his 
thinking the essential difference was not so much the loss of 
Republican liberty as the cessation of that political strife which 
had been the root cause of the earlier triumphs in oratory, it 
is to that factor that he attnbutes the decay of contemporary 
oratory; and in thus viewing things in their wider perspective 
he undoubtedly gets near to the Heart of the problem. Equally 
valuable, however, are the views he puts forward concerning 
the standards of oratory, which he regards as by no means 
fixed, but of necessity changing with the times. As against the 
orthodoxy of contemporary critics, he suggests that the remedy 
for the current abuses was not necessarily a return to the 
Ciceronian manner, but that some modification had become 
inevitable owing to changes in society and taste, and that, 
further, the standards to be adopted lay in a livelier and less 
formal style, of which the new oratory, deprived of its excesses, 
formed an excellent illustration. Thus does he expound the 
relativity of standards in style, the need fiir each generation to 
work out its own literary salvation; and in so doing he asserts 
^ Dial. c. 10. * Ibid. c. 93. 
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with some diffidence ffie rights of innovation, while chal l en ging 
indirectly the recognised creed of his day. And lasdy, there are 
his methods and general critical outlook, which surpass in 
permanent interest even his specific doctrines. In his hands 
criticism, for the time being, ceases to be dogmatic and 
scholastic in kind; a return is made to the dialectical methods 
of Plato, so that literature is now approached, not with the 
object of laying down absolute rules, but in order to inquire 
to understand, and thus to explain. Then, too, by him, a 
serious and effective use is made of the historical method in 
criticism. Literary phenomena, instead of being isolated, are 
now considered in relation to their social and historical en- 
vironments; with the result that fresh light is thrown on a 
much-vexed question and upon matters of style generally. Thus 
by Tacitus a new spirit as weU as new and fruitful methods 
were brought to criticism; and in this consisted perhaps his 
best service and certainly his real originality. To him literature 
was an expression of the national lifo, ever changing in form, 
bound by no rigid rules, but responsive to influences both social 
and political; so that it was o^y in the light of environment 
that literature could be fully understood. Such an attitude 
constituted a challenge to the established classicism; but it was 
one that has since become characteristic of modem criticism. 
And in his Dialogue nothing is of greater interest for modern 
readers than the use he makes of the historical method, of 
which he is an early, and not the least skilful, exponent. 

It has been already said that to the latter half of the first 
century a.d. — the period of Tacitus’s critical activities — several 
other important works of criticism may with some degree of 
probability be assigned; and of them the Greek work of 
Demetrius On Style or De Eloeutione {irepi ipii-qvetas) may 
perhaps here be conveniently treated, as belonging probably 
to much the same date as Tacitus’s Dialogue, besides having 
also as its subject a treatment of prose style. It is tme that 
Demetrius’s approach to his subject is radically different from 
that of Tacitus. Whereas Tacitus carries to a stage further the 
earlier inquiries into an immediate problem, the decline of 
oratory and prose style, Demetrius on the other hand follows 
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the main track of the rhetorical tradition, and has therefore for 
his object an e:q)08ition of the principles of prose style. Yet both 
were doubtless inspired, if in different degrees, by the prevailing 
conditions. If Demetrius’s connexion with Rome was less 
indmate than that of Tacitus, it may well nevertheless have 
been close enough to warrant the conjecture that he was not 
wholly unaffected by the degeneracy of style and the educa- 
tional interests then ouirent. 

Before considering his performance, however, so methin g 
must first be said concerning the problems of date and author- 
ship which, as in the case of Tacitus’s Dialogue, have gathered 
around the work. Up to modem times the treatise was attri- 
buted to Demetrius Phalereus (d. 283 b.c.), a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus and subsequently governor of Athens (317-307 B.c.), 
who assisted in forming the Library at Alexandria and wrote 
a Rhetoric which has not survived. Milton, for instance, in his 
Tractate on Education mentions one “Phalereus” in his list of 
ancient authorities on rhetoric; and there the reference is 
obviously to this particular work, to Demetrius Phalercus’s De 
Elocutione as it was called, which for some time had been a 
familiar text-book in most centres of learning. Already at the 
Renascence however its authorship had been questioned, owing 
mainly to a reference in the text to Demetrius Phaleretis himself 
(§ 289), which suggested some o(her author and a later date; 
and since then evidence has accumulated which goes in no 
slight measure to confirm that position.^ In the first place it 
will perhaps be conceded that, from what is known of Demetrius 
Phalereus as a writer, it is highly improbable that he was the 
author of the work in question. As one of the earliest repre- 
sentatives of that florid style which gave rise to the Asiatic 
manner and the degeneration of taste, his treatment of style, 
it might be argued, would scarcely have been of the judicious 
and broad-minded kind characteristic of the treatise. Qpite 
apart from this, however, the actual treatment of the subject 
in accordance with classes or types of style seems to point to 
a comparatively late date of composition. At any rate such 

* See W. Rhys Roberts’s earlier ed. of Denutrm On St^de, pp. 49!!. for a 
detailed coosidwabon, of which a summary account is given here. 
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treatment had formed no part of the methods of either Aristotle 
or Theophrastus. It had apparently come into vogue first in 
Roman times, when the author of Ad Heremman, Cicero, 
Philodemus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus all give evidence 
of fiuniliarity with such divisions; so that there is at least a 
prima facie case for connecting the work with the first century 
B.c. or even later. And this is supported by references in the 
text to Archidemus (§ 34) and Artcmon (§ 223), both of whom 
were probably writers of the second century b.c. ; and fiu'ther 
by the distinction accorded to Demosthenes who is frequently 
quoted — a treatment characteristic of Roman times rather than 
of an earlier period. In addition to this the language of the 
treatise has been shown to contain many post-classical forms, 
words and phrases reminiscent of the age of Plutarch; while 
there are besides numerous details of grammar and syntax 
which go to suggest a later date. Thus the use of the word 
ipfi,r)veia (style) in the title, instead of the classical Aeftr, is not 
without its significance; whereas allusions to the Peripatetics 
(§181) and the New Comedy (§ 204) are more in keeping with 
Graeco-Roman times than with the age of Demetrius Phalereus. 
Altogether then it would seem, in the light of these details, that 
the only conclusion possible is that the work belongs to post- 
classical times, to the first century b.c at least. And if we may 
go further and regard the clarification of the four styles, which 
is a feature of the work, as an extension of the threefold scheme 
familiar to Cicero and others, then the implication plainly is 
that the work is still later and belongs in all likeliho^ to the 
first century a.d. 

It will thus be seen from this internal evidence that the, 
traditional authorship rests on no very satisfactory grounds, 
and that Demetrius Phalereus can scarcely have been the writer 
of the work in question. And this is indeed confirmed by 
evidence of an external kind, for on examination it is foimd that 
there nowhere exists in early writings any definite association 
of the work with Demetrius Phalereus ; and it is further notable 
that Diogenes Laertius includes no such work in his list of 
writings by that authority. That the treatise has been attributed 
in the past to Demetrius Phalereus was due primarily to the 
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evidence of the title supplied by the best and oldest manuscript 
— evidence, it must be confessed, of apparently a weighty kind. 
Yet the same manuscript also concludes with a subscription 
which gives “Demetrius” (without addition) as the author; 
and this too is highly significant. It is for instance not impossible 
that the shorter title was the original one, and that the amplified 
form was due to the conjecture of a later copyist, conscious of 
the importance of Demetrius Phalereus as a man of letters. 
Such a hypothesis would at any rate present no very great 
difficulties : for the attribution of works of uncertain authorship 
to great and fomiliar names has been a common practice of 
copyists throughout the ages. Nor must we overlook the fact 
that more than one of the later commentators seem to refer to 
“ Demetrius ” (without addition) as the author of the work, and 
in one place the implication is that he followed Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in point of time. So that in view of this external 
evidence there would seem to be strong grounds not only for 
rejecting absolutely the traditional authorship but also for 
assigning the work to one Demetrius, who would seem to have 
belonged to the first century A o. and possibly to the latter half 
of that century, though beyond that nothing definite can be 
said. 

At the same time mention must also be made of an interesting 
conjecture that has recently b^n put forward, not without 
some degree of plausibility, concerning the identity of this 
Demetrius.^ He has been identified with a Greek grammarian 
of that name, Demetrius of Tarsus, a friend of Plutarch’s, 
who introduces him into one of his dialogues, and represents 
him as travelling home to Tarsus from Britain about a.d. 83. 
In Britain, it is surmised, he had been on Agricola’s staff, 
engaged in secretarial work; and possible traces of his activities 
have been found at York in two bronze tablets on which the 
name of Demetrius the grammarian appears. In the work 
itself there is nothing inconsistent with this theory, while there 
are points that might be cited in its support; its language for 
instance with its elements of the Greek of Plutarch’s day, or 
again the interest incidentally shown in letter-writing. For the 

^ See W. Rhys Roberts, Demetrm On S^ (Loeb Cl. lib.), pp. 272-9. 
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rest, Demetrius’s fnendship with Plutarch suggests some dis* 
tinction as a man of letters; his conneadon with Tarsus, whence 
came such rhetoricians as Archidemus and the later Hermo- 
genes (a.d. 170), would goto accountfor his rhetoricalinterests; 
while his association with Rome, through Britain and other 
provinces, would doubtless have acquainted him with con- 
temporary problems and possibly have induced him to interest 
himwlf in Ae question of style. So that on the whole there is 
much to be said for this ingenious theory, even if certainty at 
this date be not actually possible. 

When we turn to the work Or Style itself we shall find it to 
be comparatively simple in plan, consisting of a disquisition on 
its subject with special reference to certain types or classes of 
style. After some preliminary remarks on clauses and periods 
(§§ ^~35)> author proceeds with his main business to discuss 
in more or less systematic fashion (a) the elevated (/leyaXo- 
irpeinjs) Style (§§38-127), (i) the elegant {yXauftvpos) style 
(§§ 128-89), (c) the plain (tax^og) style (§§ 190-235), and 
(d) the forcible (Sewig) style (§§ 240-304). The method he 
employs in general is that of indicating what are the specific 
qualities of diction, composition (i.e. arrangement of words) 
and subject-matter that go to produce the various styles. And 
this is followed by some account of the peculiar vices to which 
each style is liable. Thus elevation, it is stated, is apt to de- 
generate into frigidity, elegance into affectadon, plainness into 
aridity, and forcibleness into the impleasant; and with this the 
ground-plan of the work may be said to be complete. Of equal 
interest, however, are the many digressions that characterise 
the work. Indeed they are sometimes more illuminating than 
the more formal passages, embodying as they do not a few 
principles of a far-reaching kind. For his basic theory Demetrius 
reverts to Aristotle and Theophrastus, as well as to Archidemus 
of Tarsus and Hermagoras, who were also indebted to those 
earlier authorities. His illustrations he likewise draws from the 
classical Greeks, from Homer and Sappho, Demosthenes and 
Herodotus, Plato and Aristophanes, while the whole treatment 
is illuminated by reasoned and picturesque explanation, and 
by personal touches which are the outcome of his own ex- 
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perience. In places, it is true, he repeats himself, and his work 
is uneven in execution. But altogether he presents in acceptable 
form not a few truths of permanent value; truths which, 
founded on the practice of the classical Greeks, have a bearing 
not only on Gre^ style but on the prose writing of all the ages. 

In the first place it must be noticed that Demetrius puts 
forward no formal definition of style. This it would seem he 
takes for granted, assuming that for a writer to express himself 
logically and grammatically is not enough, but that further 
skill is needed for artistic expression. Hence his pn>occupation 
with varieties of style and with such matters as the choice and 
arrangement of words ; a partial treatment of rhetoric for which 
a precedent existed in the work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
At the same time he is alive to the foct that the essence of style 
is to be individual, not general. “ Every form of composition ”, 
he states,^ “is a revelation of the writer’s character”; so that 
style after all must be regarded as a personal thing. Yet he is 
conscious also of the existence of guiding principles which 
conduce to artistic writing, and these he endeavours to expound 
with some amount of detail. Thus, to begin with, he discusses 
what he regards as the basic elements of style, that is, clauses 
and sentences and their proper use.^ Clauses (/cdiAa) he de- 
scribes as the elements out of which prose style is generated, 
just as expression in verse is based on units of a metrical kind. 
Each clause, he adds, should constitute a complete thought or 
else a part of a thought complete in itself; and in length such 
clauses might vary considerably, provided they were neither so 
long as to be unwieldy, nor again so short as to produce a 
mincing effect. Their length in fact would be determined by. 
the nature of the thoughts expressed, long clauses being pre- 
ferred in passages of elevation, short clauses when force or 
intensity was aimed at. It was in combination, however, that 
the stylistic value of such clauses was best seen ; and in accordance 
with the manner of their arrangement two basic kinds of sen- 
tences were said to result, i.e. the periodic and the “loose” or 
disjointed.’ When for instance the clauses were combined so 
as to produce the effect of “rounding” or concentration at the 
‘ § aay- * §§ i- 8 . • §§ 10-21. 
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end, the sense being only complete when the last word of the 
last dause was reached, then the expression was said to be 
periodic {mpUbos) or “rounded” in kind, while the style in 
which su^ period predominated was known as the periodic 
style. On the other hand, where the clauses lacked this or- 
ganic structure, t)eing apparently thrown together without 
^mutual support, then the resulting style was known as the 
“loose” or disjointed style. Of the periodic manner Gorgias 
and Isocrates were mentioned as exponents; of the* “loose” 
style, ^ Herodotus and the older Greeks in general. And the 
^ distincti^ vias further illustrated by a reference to the sister 
art of architecti^; the clauses in the periodic style being 
likbned to stones in a vaulted dome which support one another, 
those in^th^ “loose” sty^e to stones which form no particular 
st^cture. Fqr the rest, Demetrius points to differences in the 
pmods required for narrative, dialogue, and oratorical pur- 
poses; while he also makes it plain that in practice neither style 
in itself is sufficient, but that both should be used and thus 
prcMde an alternation of elaborate and simple expression. 

After this reminder of certain elementary facts concerning- 
style, Demetrius embarks on his main theme, which is a dis- 
cussion of the types of style which constituted so many develop- 
ments of these basic elements. What he has in mind are four 
typ(s; three of which, the eleja^, the elegant, and the plain, I 
correspond roughly to the three typ es of Giccn) and ninnysins 
of HtfficamaSSi'us. The fourth type, the forcible (Sciras), is 
possibly an addidon of his own,^ a means of emphasising not 
only the disdnedon of Demosthe nes as a stylist, but also the 
unique quality of his style, which according to Dionysius was 
Sewdrtjs, i.e. force, mastery, or intensity. Concerning his 
method of treatment something has already been said. He 
endeavours to make plain those characterisdes of dibdon, word- 
arrangement and subject-matter that go to produce the several 
styles; and it is notable in the first place that he is least con- 
cerned with subject-matter, his attention being directed mainly 
to details of expression. What he says under this head is never- 

* Cf. however the four types of Philodemus. elevated (jifya), elegant 
(’H\a4vp6i>), plain vehement 
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thdess sound and suggestive. In general, he asserts the im- 
portance of subject-matter, pointing out that in a large measure 
it deter mines thsLoalure of the style . ^ Thus both elevation and 
grace, he states, are sometimes inherent in the themes them- 
selves, while forceful subject-matter conduces to a forcible 
style, homely subject-matter to a plain style. And in support 
[of his position he quotes the painter Nicias who had stated that 
the artistic faculty was revealed by the choice of suitable 
subjects, and that such choice itself was part of the pictorial art. 
At the same time he is aware that much also depends on foe 
treatment. New graces, he points out, may be added to 
gracious themes, and unpleasant themes made attractive by 
skilful handhng; and on foe other hand it was possible to tre&t 
lofty subjects in undignified and feeble foshion, of which 
Theopompus is quoted as an example. 

It is therefore on foe treatment, and more particularly on 
the choice of diction and its arrangement, foat Demetrius 
concentrates ; and his attention is first directed to foe “ elevate^ ’* 
style upon which he has most to say. In foe first place he 
states* foat the diction employed should consist largely of 
striking and unfamiliar words, distinct from the current 
vocabulary which was apt to be tame and unimpressive. And 
with this object in view all foe recognised devices were to be 
freely employed; metaphors and compound words, new forma- 
tions, figurative language, and occasional reminiscences of 
poetic diction. In this way, colour, vividness, and grandeur 
would be added, more particularly by the use of metaphors, 
compounds, and poetic diction; while a touch of foe mysterious 
would be supplied by foe vagueness of figurative expressions. 
As to their use, however, Demetrius gives a word or two of 
caution. Care, for instance, was to be exercised in foe employ- 
ment of metaphors and compounds, lest too lavish a use should 
result in a difoyrambic effect and foe expression become far- 
fetched and unconvincing. Metaphors, again, were to be chosen 
to enhance foe effect, so that those conducing to triviality were 
to be avoided. And while in the creation of compounds foe 
methods in everyday use were generally to be adopted, in 
* §§ 75-^» «33-4. '90- * §§ 78-113- 
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particular, the compoimding of words already compounded 
was to be discourag^ — a practice which had latterly run to 
excess. Apart Jrom all this, however, elevation, it is pointed 
out, is often attained by means of “composition” or the 
arrangement of words. ^ And Demetrius^'to'begin with, asserts 
lhaf the periodic style best lends iteelf to imposing effects, noting 
by way of proof that if a periodic sentence be broken up its 
stateliness wholly vanishes. In addition, he commends the 
employment of words containing long syllables, particularly in 
the emphatic positions of a sentence, namely, the beginning 
and the end. For long syllable, he explains, have something 
in their nature that is grand and striking; and it is to Thucy> 
dides’s use of this device that he attributes in part his dignity 
and elevadon. Then, too, he notes that similar striking effects 
are somedmes the result of a rugged arrangement when 
I words hard to pronounce follow one another with a clash of 
' letters, and when cotmeedve particles do not correspond 
too nicely. His main contention therefore is that smootlmess 
, and pleasing cadences form no part of the elevated style; that 
a certain negligence is everywhere desirable, since there is 
^something trivial in excessive nicety; and what is trivial and 
Icommonplace fails to give the impression of power needed for 
{the elevated style. 

Concerning the “elcganr»#tylc Demetrius has less to say,* 
though what he says is alsS*^ of ifiterest, having reference as 
before mainly to the choice of diction and its arrangement. 
The chief characteristics of this style are described as .charm 
M(]^yacity; and one of the factors in producing these graces 
is said to be the use of smooth and beautiful words — a matter 
on which he digresses at some length. At the same ?me, much 
is also attributed to “composition”; and distinctive of this style 
are said to be its rhythmical effects, its musical cadences (which 
however must not be intrusive), as well as a fi'ce use of Figures 
and imagery. Then there are further devices which are com- 
mended as sources of this charm, such as a pointed brevity 
j productive of a lightness of touch, or again, the element of fine 
j surprise that results when significant words are added un- 
* §f 4 ^ 74 - * §§ 128-89. 
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expectedly at the end of a sentence. To these is also added the 
use of fables, proverbs, and harmless witticisms, all of which 
conduce to elegance of effect; and all alike are illustrated by 
apt quotations taken from Sappho, Plato, Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus, and the rest. 

The “plain” s tyle w hich is next treated^ is said to aim 
primarily at clearn ess and simplicity. And as such it employs 
the languag e in everyday use, tejecfing all unusual forms such 
as metaphors, compounds, coinages, and the like, which conduce 
to elevation. Moreover since lucidity is above all its object, it 
avoids all the devices of the more elaborate s^les, long and 
involved clauses, the dashing of longjvowels, the use of striking 
Figures, as well as the t^eness that gives pleasure but also leads 
to obscurity. Its main qualitia in short are those of vividness 
and persuasiveness. It adopts straightforward constructions in 
which words assume their natural order; it repeats connecting 
particles for the sake of clearness ; and in general by its restraint 
and simple directness it gives the impression of quiet sincerity. 

And lastly there is the “ forcible” sty le,* which in not a few 
details is reminiscent of tLe ‘^elevated” style. Among its 
requirements is the same forceful diction with harsh-sounding 
words suggestive of vigour, together with striking compounds, 
metaphors, and figured speech generally. As regards “com- 
position ”, one of its most striking features is said to ^ a pregnant 
brevity of expr^ion, a conciseneSs and obscurity suggestive of 
force. For what is vaguely hinted at is often more effective 
than what is plainly stated ; and as Demetrius significantly adds, 
“length paralyses intensity”. Apart from ttds the periodic 
structure, it is stated, will in general be found effective, 
particularly periods with a strongly marked close; while a 
succession of periods has also a cumulative force of its own. At 
the same time such features as antithesis or the elaborate 
paral l e li s m of clauses should be studiously avoided, as giving 
an air of artificiality or trifling, out of keeping wifo the 
“forcible” style. 

Such then in the main is Demetrius’s analysis of the four 
styles. And while no mere summary, fiom which perforce 
* §§ 190-335. * §§ 240-304. 
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illiutrative quotations have been omitted, can refvesent it 
adequately, yet it must be admitted that as an exposition of 
the ]iw8_c^Gi;i^ artistic composition it is worthy of note. At 
the namf! timii; it may be doubted whether such a process of 
classification was the most firuitfiil method of approaching the 
jpubject. In any case all such divisions of style are more or less 
ubitrary and unreal ; for in practice the types frequently overlap 
pnd are found together in the work of any one person. And 
indeed Demetrius himself makes this plain when he states that 
in Homer, Plato, and Herodotus there is a blend of eleva^on, 
iprace, and force. A better way seemingly was originated later 
on by Hermogenes of Tarsus (ft. a.d. 179) who, disregarding 
particular types, attempted an exposition of the general qualities 
of style; and his system it was that was subsequently to be 
adopted. As yet, however, the “types” held the field, repre- 
senting a phase in the development of rhetorical study which 
was not destined to be permanent; and Demetrius’s work has 
consequently the limitations of its methods, including a some- 
what pedantic treatment of a theme which did not admit of 
such clear-cut classification. 

At the same time there is something more in Demetrius’s 
pages than a formal disquisition on types of style by a mere 
rhetorical theorist. What gives to the work its living quality are 
the incidental remarks that light up the discussion, directing 
the attendon to some basic prlnaple or other in an unforgettable 
way. Among the more memorable of such passages are those 
drawn dirccdy fixim Theophrastus, to which reference has 
already been made.^ First, there is the statement reladng to 
the innate beauty of words, poindng out that such beauty 
might reside in the form, or the sound, or the nature of the 
thought;* a valuable reminder of important aesthedc &cts. 
Then, too, there is die pronouncement on the need for economy 
of effort and for a mode of expression that by its very restraint 
would set the imaginadon of the reader (or hearer) at work. 

“ Not all possible points ”, it is stated,* “ should be puncdliously 
and tediously elaborated; some things should be left to the 
comprehension and inference of the hearer.” And here again 

* See vol. 1, 157-8. • $ 173. • § 339 (tr. W. R. R.). 
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in this demand for the collaboration ot die hearer (or reader), 
a profound principle of art was casually thrown out. Elsewhere 
occur allusions to other general principles such as that rdadng 
to decorum or fitness, upon which stress is laid throughout the 
workr Thus In one plue it is categorically stated that fitness 
(ro irpiwov) must be observed whatever the subject; in other 
words, the style must always be appropriate, unpretentious for 
ordinary subjects, lofty for lofty themes. ^ And it is to the fiulure 
ito observe this doctrine that many of the defects of style are 
attributed, whether it be frigidity or aridity, bombast or bathos, 
all of which are eniunerated among the vices of style. In short, 
the idea is one that is ever present with Demetrius. “ Ill-judged 
ingenuity in emotional passages”, he adds,* “is no better than 
the proverbial fiin at a funeral”; while an anticipation of a 
later neo-classical doctrine is seen in the passage where he 
declares that the tragic and the comic must be kept rigidly 
apart, since laughter is inevitably “a sworn foe” of tragedy.® 
On humour and the comic, too, he has something to say in 
passing. Thus comedy, he points out, uses ordinary everyday 
words, and scorns all ornament and Figures except indeed the 
hyperbole;® and again, he distinguishes between wit and 
buffoonery, the one producing pleasure and charm, the other 
mere laughter.® Concerning the vexed question of “hiatus” he 
also makes a pronouncement. Taking up a nuddle position 
between the followers of IsocrateS on the one hand, and those 
who admitted freely the clash of vowels on the other, he 
maintained that the true course lay between the two extremes, 
and that while some collisions of vowels produced a jerky and 
discordant style, there were others that undoubtedly had a 
melodious effect and were accordingly not to be ruled out in 
a consideration of style.® Or again, diere are his remarks on 
the part played by “ usage ” in questions of style; a factor which 
Horace had regarded as the ultimate criterion or standard 
(norma loquendi) in literary matters. By Demetrius also com- 
mon usage is described as “our teacher everywhere”, the 
universal arbiter. It confirms him for instance in his high 

» § 190 . » § 98 (tr. W. R. R.). » § 169. 

* §§ 164-5. ia6. • § 168. • § 68. 
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estimate of metapbois;^ it also suggests the true methods of 
fonniog compounds.* But most interesting of all are perhaps 
his remarks on the epistolary style and letter-writing in general 
fin: these sections reveal unmistakably his psychological insight, 
his keen sense of literary values, and they are among the most 
illiuninating in the whole treatise. In the first place he demands 
for letter-writing a plain and gracefiil style, a manner reminis- 
cent of that of the dialogue, since to him a letter was none other 
than one side of a conversation between fidends. Hence its 
“fiuniliar” character, its fi:eedom of structure, which admits 
of no laboured periods, no stilted or lengthy expressions, but 
reqtiires rather the plain speaking consistent with fiiendship. 
At the same time, he adds, something more than the “undress’* 
manner of conversation was needed; for Sequent breaks in a 
sentence characteristic of conversation were inappropriate in 
a letter as tending to obscurity. Then, too, much would depend 
on the matter as well as the manner. Learned disquisitions or 
lengthy exhortations were said to be out of place, the only 
philosophy permitted being that of proverbs, “ the wisdom of 
the people”. In short, a letter, according to Demetrius,* aimed 
at “conveying a heart’s good wishes in brief”; it was “the 
exposition of a simple subject in simple terms”. And as such 
its tone should vary in accordance with the person addressed; 
while most significant of all, it should afiford also a revelation 
of the writer’s character. “Everybody”, states Demetrius,* 
“reveals his own soul in his letters”; and in conceding that this 
holds true of every species of writing, he maintains that in none 
is the revelation as clear as it is in letters. 

Such then is the contribution of Demetrius to literary 
criticism; and from what has been said concerning the date 
and the main purpose of the work, it may fiurly be described 
as forming part of that first-century movement which had for 
its object the establishment of classical standards in literature. 
Before him Cicero, Horace, and Dionysius had written with 
the same object in view; and the mov^ent was completed by 
I “Longinus” and Quintilian. But to the sum of their activities 

§ 9 >- 
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Demetrius brought something of his own. His outlook is in 
some sense narrower, for he confines his attention to details of 
style; but his treatment is nevertheless original and personal. 
Thus it is that he revives for his generation something of the 
spirit of the old Attic writers, preserving much that was best 
in the earlier teaching and recalling to his readers many of 
their happier phrases and turns. His main concern, it is true, 
is with the niceties of Greek prose; and he succeeds in throwing 
light upon the finer shades of expression in Greek. Yet many 
of his observations have also a universal bearing; they are 
equally applicable to efforts in the modem languages. And of 
the influence of the work at the Renascence there can be no 
doubt; it was famili ar to scholars, and, together with Qpin-> 
tilian’s work, it inspired in all probability many of those 
treatises on letter-writing of which the Eptstolwa InsMutto of 
Justus Ldpsius was perhaps the most fiunous example. It is 
therefore as a cultured and judicious critic that he figures in 
the history of criticism; one whose keen aesthetic taste and 
psychological insight enabled him to bring to light some of the 
general principles underlying good style; and who, in an age 
which had witnessed a serious decline in taste, was instrumental 
in directing men’s attention anew to the models of earlier 
Greece, by holding up for their imitation the standards of 
classical art. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NEW CRITICAL OUTLOOK AND METHODS: 
“LONGINUS”! 

W ITH the revived interest in critical matters which 
had become evident during the latter half of the first 
century A.D., yet another and an importantworkmust 
also be associated, namely, the Greek treatise of “Longinus”, 
best known perha|M under the title of On the Sublime (wepl v^ovg ) , 
though it may at once be said that the work in all probability 
was not due to Longinus, nor does it deal with what we imder* 
stand by “the sublime”. As with the works of Tacitus and 
Demetrius, here also there are difficulties of date and author- 
ship to be faced before Unking up the treatise with this stage 
of the critical development; and puzzling as are many of the 
questions relating to the genesis of literary works, there are few 
that are more complicated than those bound up with the 
present treatise. To the solution of those questions antiquity has 
little or nothing to offer. There is no mention of the work by 
any ancient writer ; and when in 1 554 Robortello first presented 
the work to modem readers it was as a volume previously 
unknown, which he attribute to a rhetorician named Piony-| 
sius Longinus. From the date of that first edition to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this ascription was generally 
accepted. Tl\e tradition arose that the work was a production 
of Longinus (a.o. 213-72), that famous minister of 2 ^obia, 
Qpeen of Palmyra, who had been put to death by Aurelian on 
account of insurrection; and in regarding this picturesque 
figure as the author of the work tdl the scholars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, both in England and France, were 
in agreement. In assuming this position, howpver, they had 
either taody ignored or glossed over the fact that the Longinus 

! Tutt md Trmstahon; longtms, On the SMvn*, by W. Rhys Roberts, 
Cambridge, 1899: by W. Hamilton Fyfe (Laeb Cl. lib.), 1937. 

Trtmdalioii: by H. L. Havell, London, 1890; extracts in Saiatsbury, Lod 
Ontki, pp, 41-53, London, Jigos; also in J. D. Denniston, Gmk Ltteray 
Cndcim, pp. 163-95, London, 1924. A.o .IVidMYd - 
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in qiMBdon bad been named not Dionysius but Cassius 
Longinus; and it was left for die closer scrutiny of the extant 
MSS. in the nin 4 |eenth century to challenge ^e assumption 
and to present fiesh considerations bearing on the question of 
authonhip. 

Of the MSS.^ (eleven in number) the oldest and incom- 
parably the best is the Paris MS. S036. It belongs to the tenth 
century, whereas the rest all date from the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century; and since in all probability it is the original from 
which the other MSS. were copied, its value in general is of 
the first importance. On the question of authorship, however, 
its evidence is curiously perplexing. In the table of contents 
of the MS. the treatise is ascribed to Dionysius or Longinus; 
whereas in the superscription of the treatise itself the two names 
are given as one, with a considerable space between them. So 
that the choice may be said to lie between Dionysius or Lon- 
ginus or Dionysius Longinus. And in the later Paris MS. 985 
these statements are merely repeated in identical form. Nor is 
further information forthcoming from the other MSS. In the 
Vatican MS. 285, for instance, the inscription once again runs 
“Dionysius or Longinus”, while in the Florence MS. the work 
is simply ascribed to an anonymous writer. This much therefore 
becomes clear: that from the point of view of evidence the 
earliest MS. is the only one that counts, the others merely 
copying or commenting on statements previously made. As for 
the significance of the statements contained in the original 
Paris MS. all that can be said is that their conflicting character 
wholly discounts their value and suggests that they are almost 
certainly conjectures on the part of the copyist. Faced with the 
task of copying an anonymous work he ventured to suggest 
alternatively what seemed to be likely authors. And to him 
the name of Dionysius of Halicarnassus would naturally suggest 
itself in view of the author’s claim to have writt«i on “the 
arrangement of words” ;* whereas Longinus was also doubtless 
famil iar as an interesting historical figure who had won some 

* For a &11 diictusian of the MSS. and aothorihip tee W. Rhys Roberts, 

luigums. Oh tht SuUm$, Intro, pp. 3fF. ” — 

* c. 39, ad hat. 
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reputation in the field of rhetoric. Neither, however, fin- reasons 
to be stated later, can have been the author; while die third 
name to appear, that of Dionysius Longinus, may well have 
been the result of the scribal omission of “ or” (■^), imless indeed 
it stand for some otherwise unknown writer, in which case the 
conflicting testimony of the table of contents has to be taken 
into account. Altogether then it must be conJfessed that the 
evidence of the MSS. does not take us flu; it is most probably 
conjectural, and confused conjecture at that. 

For safer ground on which to discuss the genesis of the treatise 
we must turn to the work itself; though it may at once be said 
that no further positive information as to the authorship will 
be forthcoming. At the same time some idea of the approximate 
date may reasonably be formed; and in the first place the 
evidence all points, consistently and fairly conclusively, to a 
date of writing prior to the traditional date, which was that 
of the third century a.d. 'ft is not without its significance, to 
begin with, that while the treatise has references to all sorts of 
writers from Homer down to rhetoricians of the Augustan age, 
there is no mention whatsoever of any writer later than the 
early part of the first century a.d. The presence of these 
Augustan references, it is true, gives positive assurance as to the 
late appearance of the work in Greek literary history. It cannot 
have been earlier than the first century A.D.; and with this the 
evidence of its style and vocabulary, m some ways akin to those 
of Plutarch in his early work, is in general accord. But what is 
one to say about the absence of references later than the first 
century a.d.? In connexion with a writer of the third century 
it could only be described as, to say the least, surprising. But 
when the writer in question is one, as the author undoubtedly 
is, whose range in literature is otherwise catholic and whose 
immediate interests are betrayed by the fire and urgency of his 
writing, then the omission seems capable of no rational ex- 
planation, and we are forced to question seriously the hypothesis 
of a third-century author. There is here at least a case for 
accepting the traditional date with some amount of reserve. 
Nor are we reassured when we refer to what is known of 
rhetorical activities in the third century; There is of course the 
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outstanding figure of Cassius Longinus,^ in whose work, the 
P/ulological Diseottrses, some coincidences of doctrine with the 
present treatise have latterly been traced. But apart from this 
there is nothing to show that Longinus was the author, while 
there is much to suggest a negative conclusion. Thus the absence 
of the work from the accredited list of Longinus’s writings; the 
absence, too, fi:om the same list, of vrorks definitely claimed by 
the author of the treatise;* or ^ain, the marked differences in 
style, terminology, and literary judgments between the known 
work of Longinus and the present treatise; all these are serious 
obstacles to the acceptance of Longinian authorship. The truth 
indeed would seem to be that die surprise affected by the 
historian Gibbon was only too well founded, when in reflecting 
on the age in which Longinus lived, “an age which produced 
scarce any other writer worthy of the attention of posterity, 
when real learning was almost extinct, (and) Philosophy sunk 
down to the quibbles of Grammarians and the tricks of mounte- 
banks”, he proceeded to express his amazement that “at such 
a period, in the heart of Syria, and at the court of an Eastern 
monarch, Longinus should (have) produced a work worthy of 
the best and freest days at Athens ”^But this antecedent im- 
probability applies with equal force to other rhetoricians of the 
period, when sophistry was engaging the attention of aU, and 
when the study of rhetoric had ^len somewhat from its 
former high estate. It is in short upon the hypothesis of 
Longinian authorship that the ascription of the work to the 
third century mainly rests; and in foe absence of more sub- 
stantial evidence in favour of Longinus there is little to be said 
for regarding foe work as a third-century production. 

Results of a more positive kind are obtained when we 
assume, and assume naturally enough, that foe limitation of 
references in foe body of foe work to first-century and earlier 
authors was simply due to foe foct that foe work was written 
in foe course of that century. That this is no idle assumption 
is suggested in foe first place by foe purpose and nature of foe 
work. It was a treatise written confessedly* to correct foe errors 

* See W. Rhys Roberts, e^. at. pp. 345-6. 

* E. Gibbon, Jounud (^t. ii, 1763). 
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of an essay on the same subject by CaecUius, the friend ai 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus; and from the vital and forcefril 
character of the treatment we are led to infer that it represents 
more probably a first-century polemic than a detached and 
academic utterance of some later writer to whom Gaecilius was 
merely an influence of the distant past. And in this view we are 
encouraged by the reference in the text to Theodorus of Gadara,^ 
couched as it is in terms suggesting discipleship on the part of 
the writer; and further, by the attitude adopted by our author, 
in which it is not altogether frnciful to see the hostility of a 
follower of Theodorus for one who belonged to the rival school 
of Apollodorus. The quarrel between the two schools lasted 
throughout the first century a.d. and was representative of two 
distinct tendencies in rhetorical work. And since our author 
confessedly aims at a freer, less doctrinaire treatment, as opposed 
to the more rigid system of classifications and rules, it is difficult 
not to see here the workings of first-century influences and the 
adoption by the writer of the Theodoran point of view. But 
however this may be, and at least it is not improbable, there 
can be little doubt as to the nature of the interests reflected in 
the work; and that they are characteristic of the first century 
A.O. and no other is seen from a comparison of the matters 
treated with the questions raised by the main body of critics 
belonging to that century. Thus, to begin with, there are two 
definite refin^ces in the text to contemporary oratory, one 
alluding in withering terms to those “fine fellows ’V the orators 
of the day, the other declaring that the pursuit of novelty in 
expression was the prevailing craze of the author’s own age.* 
The inevitable result of such a fashion, so the author explained, 
was to give rise to improprieties of style such as bombast, 
^ puerility, misplaced emotion and the like;* and fiom what he 
says of the high-flown manner, the learned trifling, the un- 
> seasonable and empty passion, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that what he had in mind were the excesses of the 
Asiatics and the Atticists, more especially as Hegesias, the first 
of the Asiatics, is mentioned in connexion with one of these 
faults. But these arc precisely the abuses censured by most of 
• c. 3, 5. • c. 15, 8. » c. 5, 1. * cc. 3-^4. 
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the fint-century critics, by Dionysius and Caecilius, the elder 
Seneca, Pfcrsius and Tacitus, eadi in his own way. And if, 
unlike most of the other critics, our author does not draw his 
illustrations fiom contemporary performers, that was because 
he was concerned primarily with Greek and Greek authors and 
thus ignored with one exception all Latin writers. Still more 
convincing in its implications is the inquiry made at the end 
of the treatise^ into the causes of the decline of eloquence; for 
here undoubtedly is a question that was agitating the minds of 
all first-century critics alike. Similar speculations have already 
been traced in the writings of the two Senecas, Petronius, 
Tacitus, and Velleius Paterculus; and to these discussions later 
contributions were to be made by Quintilian and the younger 
Pliny. The matter was thus obviously a burning question of the 
time; it excited no curiosity after the close of the first century 
A.D., if we may judge from later writings. T^o that this much 
seems certain, that the environment amidst which our treatise 
was written was that of Rome in the first century a.d., and that 
the author wrote with contemporary interests and problems in 
mind. Nor is this all, for his treatment of this question has 
much in common with that of Tacitus in his Dialogue- lake 
Tacitus, for instance, our author takes into account political 
factors; and in reply to the theory that great oratory had 
vanished with the loss of democratic freedom, he enlarges, as 
Tacitus had done, on the advantages enjoyed by those who 
lived under a beneficent Imperial government.* In both cases, 
it would seem, the argument was inspired by the prosperity 
and peace which returned under Imperial rule, probably under 
Vespasian and Titus; while in the discussion itself it is not 
unlikely that we have an echo of a controversy of the time. In 
the reign of Vespasian, for instance, the praise of Republican 
institutions had become fashionable among a certain group of 
philosophers who claimed to see in the decay of oratory a 
confirmation of their theories; and this is the position that both 
Tacitus and our author assailed. Their conclusions differed 
somewhat, but they had one object in common; and in 
this connexion it is not without its significance that the case 
^ c. 44. * c. 44, 10, passmi. See also pp. 163, 193 si^a. 
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£>r the opposition in our treatise is put into the mouth of a 
I {diiloBopher. Altogether, then, it must be conceded that the 
' evidence fi>r a first-century authorship is strong. There is 
nothing in the work to confute the theory, while fiirther details 
might be quoted in its support. Indeed most scholars nowadays 
agree in accepting this position; and if a more exact date is to 
be hazarded, the work might reasonably be regarded as con- 
temporaneous with Tacitus’s Dialogue, and thus assigned to 
some such date as c. a.d. So. Who the author was, on the other 
hand, must remain uncertain; though many conjectures have 
in the past been made, including among others the names of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch. But Dionysius is 
ruled out by considerations of date and by the attack on 
Caecilius; while with all his merits as a critic his work lacks the 
unique qualities of the present treatise. And as for Plutarch, 
the evidence is so weak and unconvincing that the theory of his 
authorship is no longer seriously maintained.^ Hence the work 
is best described as the production of an anonymous writer of 
the latter half of the first century a.d., probably one of [thwe_ 
Greeks who migrated to Rome under Augustus or one mnis 
successors. And if nowadays the traditional authorship with 
some difference is usually retained and the work assigned to 
I one “Longinus”, this at least is convenient owing to the long 
, association of the name of Lqpginus with the work; while in 
addition there is this to be said, that the name “Longinus” 
will do as well as any other to stand for the unknown. 

With this then as our conception of the genesis of the work 
On the Sublme, we turn now to consider the nature of its ach ieve- 
ment and its value a s a contribution to the critical literature of 
antiquity. Of the original treatise it must first be said that only~ 
an imperfect copy has come down. Frequent and sometimes 
extensive gaps occur in the MSS. amounting, it has been 
calculated, to more than one-third of the whole; so that what 
we have is a part only of the actual work, and that in a mutilated 
I fi>rm that in places lacks coherence. At the same time sufficient 
has been preserved to make plain the broad outline and the 
intention of the author; and while much that was valuable has 
^ See W. Rhyi Roberto, cit. p. 17. 
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undoubtedly perished, there is still an abundance of good things 
in the treatise as it stands, enough to warrant its inclusion 
among the choicest pieces of criticism that have reached 
posterity. Concerning the immediate occasion of the work 
something has already been said. “Longinus”, we gather, had 
embarked on die in view of what he regarded as the 
inadequacy of Caecilius’s essay on the same theme. The earlier 
teacher, he complained, had huled to deal with the essential 
aspects of his subject, and at the same time had not been 
sufficiently practical in his treatment.^ He had for instance, 
omitted to treat of emotion, one of the primary causes of “the 
sublime”;* and while incidentally he had dealt with such 
details as the number of metaphors permitted in a given 
passage,* he had also betrayed a preference for the ffiultless 
Lysias, as compared with the less correct but more gifted Plato.* 
But while the defects of an earlier text-book apparently supplied 
the immediate occasion for “Longinus’s” treatise, it is also 
quite possible that the real inspiration may have been due to 
another and a more general cause. Written at a time when 
efforts were being made to attain distinction of style at all costs, 
efforts which resulted in all kinds of improprieties, the grandiose, 
the discordant, and the bizarre, the work of “Longinus” can 
scarcely have been independent of such conditions, a treatise 
written as it were in vacuo. And ipdeed, if we may judge from 
the nature of the work itself, this was precisely the situation he 
was endeavouring to meet. That his subject (ro v^os) is not 
“the sublime” in the narrow modem sense of the term is a 
truth that becomes evident from, the most cursory reading. In 
his survey, for instance, are included not only the “sublime” 
Pindar and Aeschylus but also Herodotus and Thucydides, in 
connexion with whom the term would be simply unmeaning. 
The f^ct therefore is that “sublimity” in its modem sense i^ 
not wide enough to cover his treatment. What he has in mind 
is rather “devation”, all that raises style above the ordinary 
and gives to It disti nction in its widest and ^est sens e^a nd, 

^ c. 1, 1. ■ c. 8, 1. • c. sa, I. * c. 3a, 8. 

* It is not without its mterest to note that both Wordswordi and De 
Qjiincey were dear as to the true significance of the treatise. Thus Words- 
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sound ideas on this subject were what the age most needed, as 
was shown by the efibrts of Tacitus directed to the same end. 
Hence the work has all the appearance of a treatise written to 
meet a pressing need of the time; and a proper apprehension 
of diis £ict gives to the reading of the text a fuller and deeper 
meaning. 

As regards its structure and general treatment the wolk may 
be said to have much to commend it in spite of what seems at 
first sight its somewhat formless arrangement. Like so many of 
the critical writings that appeared at the time, the treatise in 
the first place is addressed to one who was certainly a friend, 
and possibly a pupil, one Terentianus, in all probability a 
cultured Roman, of whose identity however nothing is definitely 
known. Apart from this conventional detail, however, the 
structure is mainly determined by the object in view, and in 
spite of omissions it must be described as well planned and 
(adequate. First comes an introduction (cc. i-6) leading up to 
the central theme by a discussion of those vices of style which 
constituted in contemporary oratory a false “subUmc”; a topic 
to which the author reverts later in cc. 41-3. This is followed 
by a section (cc. 7-40) representing the main substance of the 
treatise, in which are specified the five sources whence springs 
true distinction of style, as well as the details of the treatment 
necessary for its attainment^ The five sources are said to be; 
(i) grandeur of conception, treated in cc. 8-15; (2) intensity 
of emotion, the consideration of which is reserved for a separate 
work; and both of these, as the author points out, are largely 
the fruit of natural genius. Then follows some account of the 
remaining sources due priinarily to art: (3) the appropriate use 
of Figures, dealt with in cc. 16-29; ( 4 ) nobility of diction, in 
cc. 30-8; (5) dignity and elevation of word-order, in cc. 39-40. 
And the work is brought to a close by a discussion of the causes 

worth IS surprised that its theme should ever have been mistaken: 
he p<^ts out, “when translated 'sublimity* deceives the rea^ by 

substituting an etymology for a translabcm” {LtUen qf tkt WordsumA Fanaly, 
ed. Knight (1825), vol. n, p. ajo) . De Qpmoey also defined B^oi as equiva- 
lent to “elevation”, adding that “the Grecians had apparently no word for 
'the sublime’, unless it were that which they meant by ro (De 

Quincey, “On Milton”, Blackwood, Dec. 1839). 
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of the decay of eloquence (c. 44), a return to the opening theme 
which rounds off the treatment and suggests the motive that 
has been animating the author throughout. The general plan | 
is therefore obvious. The central theme is treated on com- 
prehensive lines, embodying an approach to the subject from 
both die psychological and the te^nical points of view; while 
something of the usual rhetorical procedure is also adopted in 
treating first of subject-matter (immiio) and its arrangement 
{dispositio) under the head of “grandeur of concepdon”, and 
then of the choice and arrangement of words {eloadio, com- 
positio) in subsequent secdons. At the same time the treatment 
is never rigidly systemadc; though the author, in his care to 
avoid the mis^e of Caecilius, never fails to indicate how the 
qualides he advocates may in practice be attained. Throughout 
the work, moreover, an easy conversational tone is maintained, 
rising at times to an appropriate eloquence. And by means of 
an abundance of illustrative quotations, by his shrewd and 
convincing analysis of literary qualities, the author succeeds 
in calling attention to some of the fundamental principles 
underlying all good writing, while commending them to his 
readers by the freshness and charm of his style. ^ 

In attempting now to form some estimate of the teaching of 
“Longinus ”, it is as well to recall once again what we conceive 
to be the purpose of the work, that it was no abstract or 
detached inquiry into a rare yet valuable literary quality, but 
rather a de^ite and practical effort to grapple with those 
excesses of style which were notoriously prevalent among first- 
century orators and writers, and which formed the staple of 
discussion among the critics of the age. That the author achieves 
more than this will be readily conceded. In pointing out a 
better way in matters of style he directs attention to not a few 


tErows new light on critical standa r ds and methods. These 
tlimgs. It must be cmfessed, form the glory of the work; they 
are what has given it its value in the eyes of posterity. But 
nevertheless, viewed historically, the treatise is first and fore- 
most an attempt at solving a contemporary problem; and since 
it is only when it is regarded as such that its meaning becomes 
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fully intelligible, some consideration must first be given to that 
aopect of the author’s achievement. 

In the first place there can be little doubt as to the nature of 
the indictment he brings against the orators and men of letters 
of his time. Without being laboured it is fiurly comprehensive, 
embracing most of the characteristic vices; and if the evils are 
alluded to somewhat lightly rather than dealt with in detail, 
that is because Terendanus, to whom he was writing, would be 
familiar with the condition of things. Thus he recalb the bom- 
bastic manner of the Asiatics, high-flown and turgid,^ the 
“puerility” of the Atticists, which “beginning in learned 
trifling ends in frigidity ” or again, the impassioned style used 
out of season,* the indulgence in strange and absurd conceits,* 
the over-rhythmical style suggestive of dance music,* undue 
conciseness and undue prolixity,* as well as the use of sordid or 
vulgar words lacking in dignity’ — all of which were charac- 
teristic of first-century innovators and were the features of style 
decried by all contemporary cridcs. By way of comment on 
these impropriedes “ Longinus” b content with but few though 
perdnent remarks. Like Horace he is conscious of that human 
weakness which urges men in avoiding one fault to fall into the 
opposite extreme.* And the prevailing bombast he ascribes in 
part to that particular cause: to the effort on the part of writers 
to escape the charge of being, trite or colourless. Then, too, he 
explains that all such excesses really arose out of the quest for 
novelty, then a popular craze, but in itself no bad thing.* “ Our 
merits and our defects”, he adds, “spring from much the same 
sources”; and in this sympathedc atdtude, thb unwillingness 
to condemn outright the lawless innovadons of the time, may 
be found a suggesdve parallel with the posidon taken up by 
Tacitus on this same quesdon. 

Upon this negative side of hb subject, however, “Longinus” 
does not linger unduly. Hb aim is constructive and positive; 
what he sets out to do b'^ represent in its true light that 
excellence in expression for which so many of his contem- 


* c. 3, 1-3. 

* C.4. 

’ c. 43. 


* c. 3. 4. 

* c. 41. 

* c. 3. 3- 


• c- 3. 5- 

• c. 4a. 

• C.5, 1. 
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poraries were blindly and unsuccessfully groping. And he 
describes forthwith his conception of the real object of their 
mistaken quest as a certain distinction or elevation of 

style present in all the earlier masterpieces, whether in prose 
or verse, that qualitv which indeed gave to them their supreme 
and lasting valudf^ Hius at the outset does ‘‘Longinus” 
establish himself firmly on the standards of the classical Greeks, 
and this position he maintains throughout the work. In the 
meantime, however, he has a word or two to add concerning 
the special excellence he has in mind. And in the first place 
he expl a i ns that the effe ct of this qu ality i ^not mere persuasion 
or pleasure, but'Transpoit^ («xoTttrfi?y; that is to say, it works 
fikea'cSariS^an^ngilfSstibly away all hearers (or readers).* 
And further, he adds, itg^ffect is as immediate as is subtle; 
it does not come as the riuujt oi* a paii^ observance of the 
rhetorician’s rules.® This brings him then to the que stion a s 
to how this charm or “distinction” of style wm in g eneral t o 
be come by ; whether for instance ^it was acquired by the.Ught 
of nature or whether it w« the result of following the precepts . 
oFmtTTfn reply he reiterates what Horace and others had said, i 
namely, t hat both Nature and Art were equally neces sary;* ! 
but from the trouble he takes to establish his point it is clear 
that here he is indulging in no idle pronouncement. Thus he 
quotes the opinion of some t hat styh skill was inborn , and came 
not by teaching; that indeed genius itself shrivelled up at the 
touch of the rules.® And here it cannot be doubted that he is 
quoting those of his contemporaries who justified their excesses 
by the workings of that “divine frenzy” {plena deo) of which 
Gallio was wont to prate;* th(»e, in short, who wrote “without 
the guidance of knowledge . . .and at the whim of mere impulsQ 
and ignorant audacity”.^ Hence to such he relies that while 
Nature works freely in matters of expression, she does not work 
haphazard or wholly without system; but that she herself 
creates the system which Art merely brings to light.® To Art, 
therefore, “Longinus” attaches a twofold function. In the first 
place it provides a safeguard against undue licence, and in the 

' m. 

* c. a, a. 


* c. 1, 3. 

* c. a, I. 


• c. 1, 4. 

' Seneca, Suas. m, 7. 


* c. a. 

' See p. a63 
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t seoMid, it xnakes plain to men Nature’s methods of eaqwcssim. 
“F ine writing ”, says “Longinus”,^ “ jieeds the curb as well a s 
the spur ”; and in this saying is happily summed up his con- 
c^tion of the importance of Art 
These preliminaries completed, “Longinus” now comes to 
grips with what is his real subject; and he proceeds with many 
a digression to suggest how this “distinction” of style may be 
in general attained. In the first place he insists on the need for 
grandeur of conception {aZpeirq^oXos ) ; since thoughts that are 
lofty and awe-inspiring find their natural expression in exalted 
phrase. Such loftiness of thought, he grants, is normally a gift 
of nature rather than a quality acquired; and he quotes in this 
connexion an earlier dictum of his own, that “g^t utterance 
is the echo of greatness of soul ” /leyaXo^poaAfrjs 

—one of those pronouncements of which we could wish for 
more. At the same time he maintains that this nobility of soul 
may in some measure also be cultivated by nourishing the 
mind on thoughts that are elevating, and impregnating them, 
as it were, with lofty inspiration. In any case loftiness of 
utterance, he adds, can never be inspired by mean or ignoble 
ithoughts; and he proceeds to illustrate his point by examples 
taken from Homer and elsewhere. But while this elevation of 
style is primarily inspired by exalted thought, whether innate 
or cultivated, “ Longinus ” fuf.ther intimates that such grandeur 
' of conception and the ronHegneq^ largen ess of u^g anre miirRT 
mso be a ttiaineci tn spell of the-g^ t 

I Ifityd^tuv < 7 vyypa^> 4 u)V koI vovqr&v kcU (yXcSaif), aiuT 

capturing from them something of their greatness;' a doctrine, 
it might be added, that has been subject to misrepresentation 
in the past That “Longinus” has here in mind a process of the 
spirit, rather than a mere formal imitation or emulation of their 
methods, is made plain by the context For ther^ he explains 
that men catch fire from the spirit of otheA, just as the P^ian 
priestess was moved to deliver her oracles by virtue ef the 
divine vapour which arose out of the rocky floor of her chamber 
at Delphi. And so, adds “Longinus”, it is with men; they are 
inspired by the effluences (dir^ppouu) that flow firom such 
* c. a, a. » c. 9, a. » c. 13, a. 
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masten as Homer, and thus uplifted, thejr share in the afiSatus 
of genius.* Nor is the process, he declares, one of mere 
plagiarism; fi)r the effect is like that produced by impression s 
made of beautiful forms of stat uary which fire men to emulatio n. 
And here he would seem to hav e in mind that enthusiastic form 
of imitadon~ which Dionysius of Halicarnassus had previously 
described as “an activi t y of the soul inspired by the spectacle 
of the seemingly beautiful ’*.* In any event the “imitation” 
he here advocates is worlds apart from the formal copying 
usually associated with that term; it is different, too, from 
Horace’s rather loftier c onceplio n whi di stood for an assimila- 
tion of ancient metho d s with a v iew to producing something 
new. To “Longinus” the opo'ation is one that aimed at 
capturing something of the ancient spirit, something of that 
vital creative force which had gone to the making of the earlier 
masterpieces; and its effect he describes as that of illumination, 
guiding the mind in some mysterious way to the lofty standards 
of the ideal.* Here then is something new in the critical out- 
look; a recognition of that imaginative stimulus derived from i 
great cre ati ve gen ius, as well as a n interpre tati on of “imit ation” 
t hat rais^ it to a plan e. And it is such theorising as 

this that constitutes the greatness of “Longinus”. Of the re- 
maining methods of attaining grandeur of conception and 
through it distinction of style, as mentioned by “Longinus”, 
there is rather less to say, though they are by no means unim- 
portant. They relate for the most part to the treatment of 
material, and are concerned with the ways of rendering subject- 
matter effective. Thus the desired effect, it is stated, may be 
obtained by the choice and c ombination of significant details • 
so as to presen t anorgan ic whole;* a process which is illustrated 
from Sappho and Homer. It may also restilt from “ amplifica - 
tion”,* that is, fro m an accumulation of all the differe nt asoecte" 

*c. 13,2. * Seep. 112 

' c. !• Oryden interpreted this paissge correctly in his Pr^au to 
Tndus OMft Cnssida when he stated that "those great men whom we propose 
to ourselves as patterns of our mutation, serve us as a torch, which is lifted 
up before us, to enlighten our passage and often elevate our thoughts as high 
as the conc^on we have of our author’s genius’’ (Ker, Btstgu of Dtydm, 
h 206). • c. 10. » oc. TI-12. 
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<£ a given subject, whi ch by tfadur v ery jnrofusion si tfmest 
overwhehning strength and magnitud e; aleature seen in fee 
work of Demostliena and Cicero, lastly there is the use 
‘ of vivid and compelling images which infuse vehemence anfl 
passion into the spoken or witten word ;^ an effect that is 
illustrated from Homer, Euripides, and others. 

Such then is “Longinus’s” analysis of the part played by 
grandeur of conception in giving distinction to style: and in 
view of the penetration displayed in that analysis it is all the 
more to be regretted that his ideas on what he regards as 
another prime £sctor, namely, vehement and inspired passion, 
have unfortunately been lost. Beyond asserting that nothing 
■ conduces more t o loftiness of to n e than genuine emotion in 
writing, “ Longinus ” docs not desil widi the topic. And whereas 
at the end of the present work he states his intention of devoting 
a separate treatise to the subject, of the outcome of this intention 
nothing is known. In proceeding then with his exposition of 
the methods of attaining the desired excellence of style, 
“Longinus” now turns to a consideration of those artistic 
devices which contribute to that end; and in the first place he 
deals with the use of Figures, selecting for treatment those 
which more especially were adapted for his purpose. Here at 
first sight he seems to be reverting to the usual rhetorical 
routine which comprised ins^ction in the choice and arrange- 
ment of words, and then in what was known as styhstic 
ornament, including the Figures. But while in his treatment 
there is much that is conventional, there are also signs of 
I independent thinking, and of discrimination in the handling 
I of his various details. It is not without its significance, for 
instance, that he reverses the usual order of treatment and 
devotes his atten tj^i^ pp^^^ rily to a consideration of th e 
F igures. This may possibly be accounteci for by the &t t£at 
he,* as well as Dionysius, had already written on “ the arrange- 
ment of words”, so that a fiirther detailed treatment of the 
subject was unnecessary; though other reasons may also have 
weighed with him, reasons to which reference will be made 
later.* What at any rate is certain is thaCjie devotes nearly 
* c. 15. • c. 39, ad vdt. * See p. asg ti^a. 
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<me>tliird of the work as it stands (09. 16-29) ^ ^ consideration 
of the Figures; and it is therefore not strange to find that to 
them he attaches connderable value as a means of giving 
“distinction” to style. ^ 

( FVom the first he makes it plain that to him Figures are no 
arbitrary •devices invented by rhetoricians for mechanical 
application; but rather a natural means of giving to style an 
element of fine surprise, something rooted in genuine emotion, 
responsive to the artistic sense of man, and thus capable of 
explanation in terms of human nature. This idea, by the way, 
is implicit throughout his teaching; an^he begins by showing 
how natural and intimate are the relations between Figures 
and “distinction” of style, the one assisting and being in turn 
assisted by the other.^ Thus he explains that while Figures are 
instrumental in giving excellence to style, there is nothing on 
the other hand that renders Figures more effective than a style 
that is already in some degree “elevated”. In the use of 
Figures, he points out, there is normally a suggestion of artifice 
which excites mistrust in the minds of the hearers (or readers), 
often rendering them hostile to the effects intended. And in 
coimtering this suspicion there is no surer antidote than eleva- 
tion of style, which by its very qualities casts a veil over artificel‘, 
just as dim lights are extinguished in the radiance of the sun. 

he acutely adds, "a Figure is most effective when the feet 
that it is a Figure is happily concealed”;* and this function, 
he mmntains, is best performed by a setting that is the result 
of splepdour or “distinction” of stylet 
When he turns to consider more particularly the effects of 
Figures, it will be noticed that he makes no attempt to deal 
with the Figures as a whole. As has been already said, he 
discusses only those that give elevation to styfe; and he is 
content to illustrate the general principles of meir workings, 
together with some of their effects, selecting for that purpose 
examples taken from Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer and 
the rest. Among the more familiar of the Figures treated are 
the rhetmical question. Asyndeton or the omission of con- 
junctions, Hyperbaton or intwndon, and Periphratis; and his 
* c. 17. ' * c. 17, 1. 
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main contention throughout is that Figures properly treated 
i are a yaliiaMy means of giving emotional quality to style, th us 
^ supp leimm&tg by devicta of art the anlmation or ardour wh^ 
[ncKthairy results from the genuine emotion of die speaker (or 
writer). In the iSrst place, for instance, he illustrates from a 
passage of Demosthenes his effective use of question and answer ; 
and then goes on to explain how by the rapid play of question 
and answer, anticipating as it were the questions of his hearers, 
Demosthenes has simulated a natural outburst of passion and 
given to his statement a vigour and a fire which would have 
been lacking in a plain straightforward assertion.^ '^d similar | 
effects are said to result from the use of Asyndeton, when words 
are poured forth without connecting lin^, as for example in 
the passage taken from Xenophon : “ Locking their shields, they 
thrust, fjught, slew, fell’’.* Here, it is explained, the broken 
but rapid expression suggests an agitation of spirit which checks 
the utterance and yet at the same time drives it on; an effect, 
it is noted, of which Homer made use. But this device, it is 
added, may also be combined with others such as Anaphora 
(or repetition of words), when the effect is heightened, as in the 
phrase: “by his manner, his looks, his voice, rtc.’’.* The essence 
of such breaks and repetitions is said to be the suggestion of an 
Impassioned disorder and emphasis that strike the minds of the 
hearers (or readers) as with a swift succession of blows, whilej 
betokening a disturbance oi' soul on the part of the speaker. 
And for the better appreciation of these effects “Longinus” 
advises that such passages be turned into the style characteristic 
of Isocrates and his school, that is, with all the connectives 
restored and the repetitions removed. It would then be seen 
that, with order and smoothness attained, all the force and 
impetuosity of the passages had vanbhed. For, added “Lon- 
ginus ” in his illuminating foshion, just as runners were impeded 
by bands that cramped their movement, so impassioned 
utterance was fettered by such things as connectives which 
deprived it of its freedom and rapidity of expression.* 

Much the same in their effects were said to be the Figures 
known as^Hyperbata (or inversions), which consisted of de- 
* c. i8. * c. ig, 1. • c. ao, i. * c. 21, 2. 
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partures fiom the normal order in both expression and idea; 
a sure and certain sign of utterance made under stress of great 
emotion. For, as “Longinus” proceeds to point oUt;^men 
moved by passion are wont to express themselves in disjointed 
fashion, skipping from subject to subject, indulging in irre- 
levancies, rapidly turning now this way now that, thus setting 
at defiance by their unexpected movements the recognised laws 
of normal and logical speech. Of this he gives an example from | 
Herodotus; while to Thucydides he attributes the greatest skill / 
and boldness in the use of such transitions. Demosthenes, too, 
he describes as abounding most of all writers in the use of this 
Figure, even though he employs it in a less daring manner than 
did Thucydides. And then in his comment on the effects of this 
Figure in composition “Longinus” supplies a practical and 
striking illustration of the very qualities with which he is 
dealing. Thus Demosthenes, he states, “will often leave in 
suspense the thought which he has begun to express, and mean- 
while he will heap, into a position seemingly alien and un- 
natural, one thing upon another parenthetically and from any 
external source whatsoever, thusewing his hearer into alarm lest 
the whole structure of his words should fall to pieces, and 
compelling him in anxious sympathy to share the peril of the 
speaker; and then imexpectedly, after a long interval, he adds 
the long-awaited conclusion at the right place, namely the end, 
and produces a far greater effect by this very use, so bold and 
hazardous, of Hyperbaton”.* Here, then, may be detected 
something of the breathless vehemence, the studied disorder, 
and the air of unpremeditation characteristic of impassioned 
utterance, but largely due in this instance to the employment 
of one of the F^;ures. It is in short an example of artistic 
e:q)ression reproducing the effects of natural expression; a 
principle emphasised by “Longinus” in his statement that “art 
is perfect when it seems to be nature, and nature hits the mark 
when she contains art hidden within her”.* 

'Among the other Figures treated by “Longinus” arc the 
Apostrophe or adjuration, the Figures embodying changes of 
syntax, and lastly Periphrasis; all of which are said to be 

^ C. 33, I. * C. 33, 4 (tr. W. R. R.). * C. 33, I. 
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instmmeatal in heightening the e]g>re8si(m. The me of ^ 
Apostrophe in the tet place he illustrates from ihe 'woik cS 
Demosthenedf He explains how that orator, in defending his 
pcdicy which had brought disaster at Cfeaeionea, reverts to past 
history, and in recalling the policy which had prevailed at 
Marathon, swears by those earlier champions as though they 
were gods; thus raising the argument to the emotional plane 
and carrying away his hearers by the very force of his passion.^ 
'Then, too, he points out the enlivening effects of variations of 
syntax; the use of the plural for the singular, or the singular 
’ for the plural, or again, the representation of things past as 
though they were present. The forst he illustrates by the sen- 
tence, “a coundess host. . .were clamouring”; and here he 
suggests that the plural verb (xcAoSi^ooi'), besides being more 
sonorous, also conveys more effectively the sense of multitude 
contained in the word “host’t^ The second he illustrates by 
Demosthenes’s phrase, “all Peloponnesus was at variance”|f 
and here he maintains that the excellence arises from the 
effective way in which the sense of oneness is brought out by 
the singular verb.* And again, the representation of things 
past as present he commends as giving 'vividness to a narrative; 
“your story”, he explains,* “is then no longer a narration but 
an actuality”. Of greater interest, however, are his remarks 
on Periphrasis with which h^ concludes his treatment of Figures. 
That Periphrasis has a heightening effect on expression he states 
as a generally recognised fact* By its very magniloquence, 
provided it is free from bombastic or discordant elements, it 
adds to expression a richer note and more tuneful rhythms, thus 
affording assistance to one who is endeavouring to set forth 
some lofty thought. And “Longinus” likens its effects to those 
musical accompaniments which help to bring out the charm 
of a melody. On the other hand he adds that its use b attended 
'with considerable risk and needs much care; for otherwise it 
faUs fiat and is apt to degenerate into a trivial'and cumbrous 
form of expression*— a truth that was subsequently to be borne 
out by certain aspects of English poetry in the eighteenth 
century. 

^ c. i 6 . * c. 33, 3 . * c. 34, 1. * c. 35. * c. 38. * c. 39. 
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From what has now been said the nature and scope of 
"Longinus’s” treatment of the Figures it becomes clear that 
unlike most of the contemporary rhetoricians he attempts no 
mere enumeration of their dliSaent varieties, but aims rather 
at establishing the general idea of their function and at dlu- 
strating’ his teaching liy some selected examples. Moreover, by 
way of inculcating a more intelligent use of such devices, he 
explains where possible the osychologiral haaia on which they 
reste djjvhile more than once he lays stress on the need for their 
proper handling. Nor does he confine himself to caveats of 
merely a general kind. His exposition throughout is charac- 
terised by warnings of which the injunction as to Periphrasis is 
but one example. Thus he insists that Figures are not to be used 
indiscriminately. "The place, the manner, the circumstances, t 
and the modve”,^ he explains, must all be taken into account;! 
and in particular, the device of Repetition or accumulation 
must only be used where the occasion or subject invites in- 
flation, redundance, exaggeration or passion.* Then, too, he 
points out that in employing a Figure the orator (or writer) 
should exercise sobriety and judgment; “in the midst of the riot 
of the imagination”, as he puts it, “restraint is necessary”.*^ 
Again, he adds that the exhibition of passion is most effective 
when it seems to be unstudied on the part of the speaker and 
to arise naturally out of the occission itself.* Such remarks as 
these are not without their significance in a treatise of the first 
century a.d. That they are designed to combat the prevailing 
faults of contemporary orators and writers would perhaps be 
generally conceded; but they also seem to do more than this. 
.They seem also to account in part for the prominence given by 
“Longinus” to the discussion of Figures in his work. It is, in 
short, as if in his opinion it was the perverted ingenuity bound 
up with the abuse of Figures that lay at the root of the stylistic 
improprieties of die dme, and that therefore called most 
urgently for serious consideration. 

However this may be, at the same time it is clear that 
questions relatii^ to the Figures do not occupy the whole 
attention of our audior. And in developing further his main 
^ c. i6, 3. • c. as, 4. • c. 16, 4. * c. 18, a. 
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thesis he proceeds to discuss yet another fector that contributes 
to “distinction” of style, namely, words thenaselv es. Of this 
discussion on diction, unfortunately, only a mutilated sectioiT 
nas come down, no less than four leaves of the MS. having been 
lost; though what remains is characterised by the same dis- 
cerning treatment as before. In the first place he is content to 
remind his readers of the importance of a suitable choice of 
both ordinmy and striking words in the formation of an 
impressive style. He does not labour the point unnecessarily; 
but by means of a brief comment on what after all was a 
commonplace to his generation he presents the ancient doctrine 
in a new and memorable light. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for 
one, had previously remarked on the innate beauty of words; 
he had discussed them mainly in terms of form and sound- 
quality, apart from their meaning. “ Longinus ”, however, now 
insists on their magic as a means of expression, a beauty 
intimately bound up with the thought itself. And he declares 
that what gives to literature its enduring charm, whether it be 
the quality of grandeur, or beauty, or mellowness, or force, is 
in the last resort this verb^ magic, which “ invests dead ^ngs 
^th a sort of living voi^^ " BiUutiiul words ”, he adds,^' “are 
in truth the very light (or illumination) of thought” (^d;r yd/> 
rtfi Svri {Slav roG voG ra KoXi 6v6fiaTa) ; and it may safely be said 
that nowhere in the work does “Longinus” approach more 
nearly to the mysteries of art than in this suggestive and striking 
pronouncement of his. 

Of the rest of his fragmentary remarks on diction there is this 
to be said, that while scarcely maintaining the high level of his 
opening comment they invariably touch on points of importance 
to his contemporaries, and this, rather than an exhaustive 
treatment, is his aim throughout. Thus he issues a warning 
against the indiscriminate use of stately words; to employ 
magnificent diction, he states, in connexion with trivial matters 
would be about as effective as to put on a child a man’s tragic 
mask.^ On the other hand he has a word of approval for 
homely and racy expressions in the proper place; and he quotes 
by way of illustration a sentence from Theopompus to the effect 
* c. 30, 1. » c. 30, 9. 
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that “ Philip had a way of stomachii^ things” {wayK(»^Yija<u\ 
— a somewhat daring expression which Caecilius had previously 
condemned.^ To “Longinus”, however, the term “stomaching” 
seemed preferable to a more elegant word, and this on account 
of its £uniliarity and force. Such words, he conceded, were 
dangerously near vulgarity; but firom that they were saved by 
their very expressiveness. Passing then to another aspect of 
diction, presumably a topic of current debate, he next deals 
with the use.fl£jBSjtai|bOT; an d here again he gives evidence of] 
a singular breadth of^ outlook and of a penetrating insight into 
the elements of art, none too common in any age. That 
metaphors were a valuable factor in giving “distinction” to . 
style he takes more or less for granted; and he proceeds as before | 
to confute a doctrine which Caecilius had seemingly coun- 
tenanced, to the effect that the number of metaphors permissible 
in any given passage should be limited to two or mnat 

thrM.* Behind this rule, he is aware, lay the authority of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, who had advocated the use of not 
more than two at a time, and had further advised the employ- 
ment of such saving clauses as “as it were” or “if one may 
venture the expression”. Such disparaging phrases, he con- 
ceded, often moderated the audacity of risky metaphors, thus 
rendering them acceptable; though this device he regards as not 
the most effective, while to the mechanical limitation of their 
number he takes strong exception. With the insight of genius 
he brushes aside all rules, and, declaring that in this matter 
Demosthenes was the guide, he boldly asserts that the passion 
which gives rise to metaphors will not only determine their 
number but will also provide the necessary palliatives as well. 
Thus impasrioned utterance, he explains, demands the use of 
these striking turns, often in a sustained series ; so that there can 
he no fixed limit to the number used. Then, too, a reader stirred 
does not stop to count or weigh up metaphors; carried away 
by emotion he needs no other palliative. And in this way, it is 
implied, does passion help metaphor and metaphor passion; 
the reladonbetween the two beingbf a natural and fimdamental 
kind. And lastly concerning hyperboles he has also a word to 

^ c. 31, 1. I. 
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say, diough for the most pAit his remarks merely literate 
principles already laid down. That hyperboles should spring 
naturally from great emotion which renders |dausible and 
lacceptable the most daring use» that moreover they are most 
effective when their art is concealed, and that a hyperbole 
overdone results in bathos/ all these are ideas that are implied 
in his earlier discussion; and the true working of the device he 
illustrates by examples taken from Thucydides and Herodotus.^ 
This brings him then to his last source of “distinction” in 
style, namely, jAi^rnangement of^ords; and this section, for 
reasons already given, he treats in summary fashion. Hence, 
for the most part, he is content to generalise on the effects of 
a harmonious setting of words. He points out, for instance, that 
^e resultant harmony is a natural instrument not only of 
persuasion and pleasure but of lofty emotion as well; and he 
further describes it as something that appeals to the soul of 
man, awakening in him a host of sensations, and enabling him 
to share in the emotion of the speaker (or writer).* Foremost 
among the rhythms that make for grandeur of utterance is said 
to be the dactylic, upon which, as “Longinus” reminds his 
readers, that most beautiful of metres, the hexameter, is built. 
On the other hand, weak and broken rhythms made up of 
pyrrhics, trochees, and the like, are instrumental solely in 
lowering the dignity of a passage.* But so, adds “Longinus”, 
does also writing in which the rhythm is too pronounced; for 
there it is the quality of the rhythm rather than the meaning 
of the words that engages the attention, and the effect is s^d 
to be not tmlike that of dance-music to which hearers were wont 
to keep time with their feet.* That “Longinus” has here in 
mind those degrading tricks of contemporary orators mentioned 
by Tacitus* can scarcely be doubted. And in his further 
warning against imdue conciseness of expression* may be found 
another topical allusion. Extreirr 

cramps ami cripples the thought; whereas brevity in the true 
sense is effective because of its economy and directnc^ 

With the conclusion of this analysis “Long^us” may be said 
to have completed his task, that ^ pointing out to his genera- 
* c. 38. * c. 39, iff. * c. 41. * IHd. * Seep. 188 Aj^. * 0.42. 
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tion the foundations of a noble style. And the speculations that 
follow on the causes that had led to the decline of literary 
excellence in his day are of the nature of an appendix; an ex-* 
pression of views on a subject arising naturally out of his main 
theme. For this purpose he adopts the dialogue form, ascribing 
to a contemporary philosopher some of the current arguments, 
to which he in turn replies. The main argument advanced by 
the philosopher, somewhat tentatively it is true, is the orthodox 
political one, namely, that democracy was the foster-mother 
of genius, and that literature had accordingly flourished under 
the earlier democratic regime and had declined with the 
passing of those conditions.^ In support of this view it was 
tuged that the freedom of the individual under a democracy 
was what really coimted. Tt gave scope to the imagination, 
filled men with high hopes, inspired them to public activities 
and to competition for the many prizes open under popular 
government; all of which was claimed to have fostered literary 
achievement. On the other hand it was the loss of freedom 
tmder Imperial rule that was said to account for the subsequent 
decline. Nurtured on doctrines of servitude and forbidden all 
liberty of speech, men were described as no better than slaves, 
with faculties stunted like those of the Pygmies; and such 
servitude, it was added, even though of the most benevolent 
kind (kw Sucuordn}), was wdnubtedly fatal to tdl forms of 
literary activity.' Here then was Cicero’s theory, with some 
modification it is true, and with also the saving clause as to the 
beneficence of Imperial rule. To this “Longinus” replies by 
approaching the problem from another angle.' To him the 
causes of the decline were ethical rather than political; a con- 
viction quite in keeping with his former pronouncement that 
“great utterance” was but the counterpart of “greatness of 
soul”. And he proceeds to enlarge on the moral evils of his 
day; the love of money and pleasure with its degrading effects, 
the insolence and shamelessness that followed in its train, the 
loss of all sense of the ideal and^spiritual, and the consequent 
atrophy of man’s immortal soul.* These in his opinion were the 
causes of the decay of literature; and he can suggest no remedy, 
^ c. 44* 3* * 44* 5* * c. 44* 
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save an enlightened autocracy which should exerdse over men 
the control they lacked. 

Such then in broad outline is the scheme of the treatise On tht 
Sublime; and before passing on to a consideration of other aspects 
of the work some estimate may now be formed of the success 
with which the author has achieved his main purpose, that of 
pointing out to a distracted age the principles underlying true 
charm and “ distinction ” of style. That he has shed new light on 
the much'Vexed question becomes evident from a comparison 
with the efforts made by Dionysius, Tacitus, and Demetrius in 
much the same field. Not that their efforts were wanting in 
merit; on the contrary, as has been shown, they betrayed keen 
insight into certain aspects of the problem, and were helpful 
and suggestive in a high degree. Compared however with the 
teachings of “Longinus” those efforts seem incomplete, tenta- 
tive, and to some extent conventional; whereas “Longinw” as 
if by some stroke of genius has contrived to grasp the problem 
in its entirety, and has gone unerringly to the heart of the 
matter. Thus greatness of utterance, he points out, is rooted in 
personality. It is a fruit of the spirit, of the whole nature of 
man; and as such, it requires above all the play of the imagina- 
tion as well as the exercise of genuine emotion, both of which 
are to be commimicated to the hearer (or reader). “What 
£qmes from the heart goes tv the heart”; this in reality Is the 
. basis on which he builds, and it represents perhaps the most 
\ valuable part of his teaching on style. In addition to this he 
considers the need for a knowledge of art to enable the speaker 
(or writer) to make a conscious and rational use of his powers. 
And here while retaining the old rhetorical terminology he 
breathes into the system a new life-giving spirit. Thus he deab 
with principles rather than with rules; and interpreting tech- 
nique in terms of emotion he makes plain the “why” and the 
“wherefijre” of each rhetorical device. The Figures, for in- 
stance, are to him no mechanical tricks but a natural means of 
appealing to human emotions; and as such, they require for 
their tise a sense of fitness and psychological tact. This is the 
principle that runs through his teaching; anS in this demand, 
together with the importance he attaches to the imaginative 
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and emotional aspects of style, lay the substance of his message 
for his generation. That the instruction was what the age most 
needed can scarcely be doubted; and equally certain is it that 
its fundamental doctrines are those which no age can safely 
ignore. 

So far then we have been considering the primary object of 
the work, and the skill shown by the author in handling his 
main theme. And this much may at once with confidence be 
said, that, were there nothing more to add concerning his 
achievement, our author’s claim to eminence as a critic would 
still rank very high, on account of the origi nality and penetra> 
tion sh own in Ms analysis of the contemporary problem. As it 
IS, however, there Islmuch besides that commands attention. 
Digressions, explanations, illustrations, and the like, incidentally 
supply further relevant passages in which fresh light is thrown 
on such matters as cridcaT s&ndards, cridcal methods and 
Judgments. And as a rnnsegiience another aspect of the treat- 
ment may be said to emerge. The treadse, ostensibly on style, 
widens considerably in scope and becomes one on literary 
crid^usm in the la rger sense of th e term. Nothing, for instance, 
is of more lasdng value than the remarks of our author on the 
standards for formi ng judg m ent in THterature, It uaTsubject on 
which he has not a litde to say; and such judgment he describes 
as an arduous bxisiness, indeed, •“the crowning fruit of ripe 
experience” {noMjs i<rrt irelpas TeXevnuov To 

some extent it would be true to say that his standard of taste 
is implied in what has already been said concerning “disdnc- 
don” in style; so that for him the qualities of great utterance 
are likewise the qualities of great literature. Hence, as his first 
criterion of excellence in literature, he demands the presence of 
an imaginative and emotional appeal; the power, that is, of 
uplifting the soul of the reader and of filling him with joy and 
pride, by arousing in him noble thoughts and suggesting more 
than the words actually convey.*)|And here, it will be noticed, 
the test is no longer that of mere pleasure or persuasion; nor is 
the appeal made to the emojtions n y the intellect alone. The 
effects are such as concern ^ whole juJbUC of m^n; and they 
* c. 6. ■ d 7, 8-3. 
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are essentially of a bracmg and tonic quality. Along widi this 
test however he combines another of equal importance, that 
requiring in great literature a permanence of appeal. “In 
Igeneral’’, he states,^ “you should regard that greatness in art 
jto be noble and genuine which appeals to all men in all ages ” 
(2A<i>r 84 koAci vo/u£c 5^ koI rd 8td iravris apioKOvra 

mi iramy); an anticipatipp of the later statement due to 
St Vincent (d. 304)*|mat the test of great literature was quod 
semper, quod ubigm, quod ah omnibus. To this general statement of 
his, it is true, “Longinus” makes one qualification. By “all 
men” he means “men of sense, well acquainted with litera- 
ture”; so that the tribunal he has in mind is neidier the 
connoisseur nor the masses, but educated mankind in all the 
ages. ’ For the rest, however, he insists on this test of time in 
posidve fashion,* and also gives reasons for the &ith that is in 
him. When men, he argues, differing in all possible respects, 
in their interests, their ways of life, their tastes, ages and 
languages, all agree notwithstanding in the views they hold on 
any particular subject, then the tmanimity of a tribunal other- 
wise so discordant is surely undeniable proof of the justice of 
their verdict and of the value to be attached to works thus 
commended.’ And with the justice of this reasoning modern 
readers would readily agree; fm* to them the best practical test 
of what is literature and what is not is still this power of reading 
and re-reading a book with undiminished delight. The &ct is 
that “Longinus” has here called attention to one of the basic 
truths of literature and literary criticism, namely, the inex- 
haustible vitality of all great art, and its power of communi- 
cating life right down through the ages. In all great literature 
there are latent correspondences with human nature which 
time alone can reveal; and it is by virtue of this feet that the 
test of time, this permanence of appeal, is on the whole the 
soundest criterion of what constitutes greatness in literature. 

With the enunciation of these principles “Longinus” may 
be said in some measure to have broken new ground; and in 
what he has further to say on the formation of literary judgment 
there is also much that is of interest to modem readers. More 
’ c. 7, 4. • See Sikes, Greek View qf Poetry, p. 337. • c. 7, 4. 
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than once, it is true, he reiterates his conception of posterity as 
tihe final arbiter in literary matters;^ a tribunal, he adds, 
“whose judgments no jealousy can dispute”.* But he has also 
something new to suggest when in his practical way he com- 
mends as touchstones the works of the great masters, and 
advises his readers in forming their judgments to consider how 
Homer or Plato or Demosthenes would have handled the theme. * 
For such an application in concrete form of the qualifies of 
great literature'there is much to be said. It is judgment by 
classical standards at its simplest and best; and the method has 
since been fomiliarised by Matthew Amold^who in a well- 
known passage recommended for adoption much the same 
procedure.* Of greater importance, however, is our author’s 
pronouncement on the value to be attached to “correctness” 
i n estimatin g literary work, and the relative merits of a flawless 
mediocrity on the onelTand, and of genuine greatness allied 
with some defects on the other. The question is one to which he 
devotes considerable attention; and the full significance of die 
discussion can only be appreciated in the Ught of contemporary 
conditions. That he was here debating an urgent question of 
the day seems highly probable, if we may judge from Gaecilius’s 
disparagement of Plato as compared with the faultless Lysias,* 
Dionysius’s reply in one of his Letters to the remonstrances of 
Gnaeus Pompeiiu on the same subject,* or again the remarks 
subsequently made on the evils ‘resulting from the craze for 
“ correctness ”. By Qjiintilian,^ the younger Pliny,* and others, 
references are made to this particular matter; and more 
especially to the crippling effects of over-niceness, the loss of 
sincerity, the dryness and tenuity produced by the excessive 
use of the file. And among the £u;tors which contributed to 
the persistence of the doctrine there were the Atticists, pre- 
occupied mainly with the avoidance of foults, and again, the 
coteries, engaged for the most part in the meti^ous correction 
of the compositions of their fnends.* So that mere would seem 

‘ c. 14, 3. ’ c. 36, 3. • c. 14, I. 

* Bssiffs in CritKism (Second Senes), p. 16. * c. 33, 8. 

* See pp. 1 10, 134 n^. * /lut. Orat. vm, Pr. 33ff. * Letters, passim. 

* See A. Guilkmin, “Soodtis de gens de letues au temps de Pline” (Ap. 
d‘£ludss k£nts, 1937, vol. v, pp. 361-93}. 
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to have been in existence throughout the first century a maihed 
tendency to give the primacy in literature to the quality of 
“correctness And although Horace had declared for a more 
indulgent attitude to faults where excellence was also present,^ 
“Longinus” himself describes the matter as one that urgently 
called for a decision {hrucptmas anavros Seofieva).* In any 
case to this question he addresses himself with enthusiasm and 
zest, declaring without hesitation in fovour of the work of 
genius, even though it be not flawless, as compared with work 
which, correct in all its details, never succeeds in rising to the 
loftiest heights. For one thing, he explains,* great flights of 
necessity involve great risks from which on the other himd 
pedestrian natures are free ; so that soaring genius is often found 
to lose her way while moderate talent travels safely. Thus 
Homer, he points out, is occasionally found tripping; but is he 
for that reason inferior to Apollonius? Or is the neatness of 
Eratosthenes to be preferred to the inspiration of Archilochus, 
the lyric utterance of Bacchylides to that of Pindar, or the 
tragedies of Ion to those of Sophocles? In this impassioned 
way, with the help of rhetorical questions, docs he excuse the 
lapses of genius. But he also does more than this when he 
advances definite reasons for his preference, explaining for 
instance that ope tRUch of genius can redeem a multitude of 
feults, that unfailing accuracy savours somewhat of pettiness, 
that it is the fruit not of genius but of an observance of art, and 
that while such “correctness ” is successful in escaping censure, 
it is greatness alone that compels admiration.* The real gistof his 
argument, however, consists in the claim he makes that grandeur 
in literature appeals irresistibly to man, in a way that mere 
“<»rrectness"^can never do. Thus in man, he explains,* there 
has been Implanted a love for all that is great and more divine 
than himselfl^ Even the universe itself cannot limit his thoughts 
which tend to range fieely beyond the bounds of space. And 
this is why mankind is drawn to what is vast or great or 
beautiful in Nature, to the great waters of the Nile, the Danube 
or the Rhine, to the lightning flash of heaven or the fierce fires 
of Etna ; even though in smaller streams and in flames of man’s 
'Seep, gouj^a. *0.33,1, *0.33. * cc. 33, 35,pautm. *0.35. 
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ovra kindling there is much that is good and of service to the 
race. Such objects however are wont to be regarded as com* 
monplace, admiration being reserved for the greater phenomena 
of Nature. And so, atigues “Longinus”, it is with literature. 
“ft is loftiness and grandeur that carry men away, and supply 
(to use Bacon’s phrase)^ that “more ample greamess” which 
affords satisfaction to something that lies deep in their nature. 
“ Correcmess” in a writer may indeed be described as a human 
virtue; but grandeur alone, adds “Lon^us”, can give to him 
something of the magnanimity of God {iieyaXoif>potrSvTis 0eo€).* 

Possessed of such views regarding the standards of literary 
judgments, it is not strange to find that “ Longinus ” in practice 
has also some illuminating comments to make on literature in 
the concrete; comments interesting, moreover, on account of 
the methods employed as well as for the light they throw on the 
writers concerned. His range in these matters is that of Greek 
literature, from Homer to the Alexandrians; and while he 
includes in his survey Greek poets and dramatists, orators and 
historians, he has also something to say on Cicero and Hebrew 
literature. Whathe has to offer in this land, itis true, has certain 
obvious limitations. From the nature of his work his critical 
judgments are nearly all incidental in character, illustrative 
dircedy or indirecdy of “distinction” in style; and they are 
therefore for the most part casual appreciations of certain 
aspects of the writers in question^ not considered estimates of 
their performances as wholes. Yet within these limi ts his critical 
judgments are of outstanding quality. There had been nothing 
like them hitherto in the work ^ antiquity; and by their insight 
and penetration they succeed in bringing to light not a few of 
the ^er literary qualities. 

Nothing in the first place is more remarkable than the way 
in which he makes use of aesthetic tests in forming his judg* 
meats; as when for instance he brings to light the imaginative 
qualiues of Homer, Sappho, and others. Of the workings of ' 
the poetic imagination— for this in modem parlance is what is 
implied in “grandeur of conception”, die term used by 
“Longinus” — ^he gives numerous examples. Thus he quotes^ 

' ^Z«anwy,ed.W.Aldis Wright, p. 101. * c.36, 1. 
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freely from Homer, supplying illustrations the immensity of 
his ideas, his power of creating extra-natural worlds, or strange 
and exalted types of being, and of giving to these imaginaiy 
creations the force of reality. Typical Homeric passages to which 
he calls attention are those relating to the world-embracing 
stride of the steeds of Hera, ^ the cosmic nature of the upheaval 
occasioned by the batde of the gods,* the transcendent image 
of Poseidon under whose footsteps mountains and forests 
tremble,* or again the divine heroism of Ajax praying for light, 
not safety, in the darkness of defeat.* And as if these were not 
sufficient to make his point clear, he adds yet one other example, 
this time from the book of Genesis', the tremendous utterance 
of the Creator at the beginning of things: “Let there be light, 
and there was light”.* In each case it is the overwhelming 
imaginative appeal to which he calls the attention: while at 
the same time he does not fell to suggest the exhilarating 
emotional effects of such passages, which are said to be awe- 
inspiring in their grandeur, their beauty or terror. But similar 
imaginative effects are also said to result from the poet’s treat- 
ment of the phenomena of life, when he selects only the most 
significant details, and by combining them into an organic 
whole, contrives to suggest a new and comprehensive vision of 
things. Here again the creative imagination is at work as the 
“realising” faculty, modifying, transforming, and producing 
awe-inspiring effects; and tnis is illustrated by “Longinus” 
first fiom Homer, and then fiom Sappho. In the first instance 
he quotes Homer’s description of a storm, pointing out that a 
selection had been made of the most terrifying circumstances: 
the swift onrush of the waves lifted high and swollen by the 
tempest, the black overhanging clouds, the mad seas breaking 
and shrouding the ship in foam, the winds howling in the saib, 
and the sailors terror-stricken, conscious of the near approach 
of death.* And in the second place he gives Sappho’s Ode to 
Asuutoria,'' possibly though not certainly in full, at the same time 
commenting on the choice of the most striking symptoms of the 
love passion, vehement, contradictory, and realistic, as “she 

* c. 9, 5. » c. 9, 6. • c. 9, 8. * c. 9, 10. 

* c. 9, 9. ' c. 10, 5. * c. 10, 2. 
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glows, she chills, she raves, she reasons, now she is in tumult, 
now she is dying away”. By way of further comment “Lon- 
ginus” explains thatljn all things there exist by nature certain 
elements which constitute the essence of their being; and that 
it is by a happy organic combination of those elements that 
power and grandeur in literature are attained. To neither of 
these processes, it is true, does “Longinus” anywhere apply the 
term “imaginative”; though imagination (t^avroM) in general 
he describes as concepts of the mind, significantly adding that 
in his day it was usually applied to vivid and realistic repre- 
sentations of things, resulting from strong emotion or passion.^ 
Yet no one can mistake his realisation of the workings of those 
“shaping fantasies” which, apprehending more than comes 
within the scope of cold reason, are yet able to give to “airy 
nothings” a seeming substance of reality; or again the effects 
of that synthesis of significant elements abstracted from life 
itself. Terminology and definition it was left for a modern age 
to elaborate; but the creative imagination was already active 
in Homer, Sappho, and the rest, and “Longinus” is the first to 
grasp the importance of that &ct. 

Less striking, though by no means devoid of interest, are his 
observations on the Odyssey which he discusses in its relation to 
the niady to the disadvantage of the former. That he takes for 
granted the Homeric authorship^ of both poems is in itself 
significant; he at any rate is no separatist, whatever may have 
been the prevailing notion at the time. Between the two poems 
however he finds certain marked differences.* Whereas the 
Iliad is said to be full of dramatic action and conflict, treated 
with energy and a never-failing greatness, and in a style 
impassioned, supple, and packed with images drawn from 
actual life, the Odyssey on the other hand is described as lacking 
in most of these qualities, consisting in the main of narrative 
from which much of the intensity had vanished, with numerous 
character sketches, and a host of foolish fiibles of the most 
trifling kind. Some of these broad difierences had already been 
noted by Aristotle; as was also the suggestion that the Odyss^, 
as distinct fiom the ttiad, had elements in its composition that 
* c. 15, 1. • c. 9, 1 iff. 
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were alrin to comedy. But in commenting on these differences 
“Longinus" has now a new theory to offer; namely, that the 
Odyssy was of later composition than the Eiad and that it was 
a product of Homer’s genius when his powers were in decline. 
In support of this theory he reminds his readers that in the 
Odyss^ the poet is concerned widx episodes that were, so to 
sp^, fragments left over from his treatment of the Trojan war 
in the lliad\ and that, moreover, in the Odyssyi the poet seems 
to be completing his earlier story by a moving tribute to heroes 
previously celebrated. At the same time, the arguments on 
which he relies are mainly aesthetic in kind. They are, the loss 
of the earlier fire, the increase of characterisation, and the 
growing fondness for story-telling even of the most incredible 
Und. And all alike he regards as evidence of advancing years; 
though he is careful to add that in speaking of old age it is the 
old age of Homer that he is considering. With the majority of 
these inferences, however, readers of to-day would find some 
difficulty in agreeing. It might indeed be conceded that the 
less vigorotis and intense manner of the Odyss^ in some measure 
lends colour to the theory; but that character-drawing or the 
indulgence in fabling was a sign of waning powers would be, 
and indeed has been, stoutly denied. It is true that Aristotle 
had held characterisation to be of but secondary importance; 
and since character-drawing had figured in the New Ckimedy 
as a comparatively late devdopment, these considerations may 
have led “Longinus " to regard this feature as a mark of decline, 
and, by a false analogy, a decline associated with the later stages 
of a poet’s development. And similarly with the view he takes 
of the marvellous tales, that they were trifles, not concerned 
with the serious business of life, and therefore a sign of de- 
cadence; this also might be described as a representative view 
of antiquity. Yet in the light of later experience neither of these 
points can be seriously maintained. And indeed “Longinus" 
himself, in spite of his cavils, betrays his sense of the essential 
greatness of the Odyssey; it^ grandeur is said to be that of the 
setting sun, the fanciful febles are dreams, but the dreams of 
Zeus. The truth would therefore seem to be either that “Lon- 
ginus" is here not greatly in advance of his age, or that he is 
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indulging in a piece of special pleading. In any case his con- 
tention is not established, at least on the grounds adduced; 
though the discussion has incidentally this further interest of 
its own. !As an attempt to view poetry in relation to its author 
it may be said to mark an advance in critical method; while it 
also affords an early if imperfect instance of that historical 
criticism which by means of an imaginative sympathy with 
the literature of the past was to yield valuable results in later^ 
ages. 

More characteristic of “Longinus’s” treatment and morel 
successful in its results, however, was his use of ^ comparative 
method of criticism; of which indeed the foregoing discussion 
was in a sense an illustration. It was a method in which he had 
been anticipated by Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
others; but by no one was it turned to better account or em- 
ployed with a fuller sense of its various possibilities.' Of his 
reference to Hebrew literature something has already been 
said. It was an attempt to reinforce his argument by means of 
a wider outlook suggesting the universal nature of the pheno- 
menon he was discussing; and the passage which takes 
cognisance of a literature outside the Graeco-Roman tradition, 
has since been hailed as the beginning of the comparative study 
of literature. More commonly, however, his purpose in em- 
ploying the method is to bring (^ut by means of contrast the 
salient characteristics of this or that writer; though in some 
instances he aims also at deciding their respective values, owing 
possibly to the controversies which persisted concerning the 
merits of such writers as Demosthenes and Plato. At any rate 
there can be no doubt about the efficacy of the method in his 
hands, whether he is dealing with orators of different countries, 
orators belonging to one and the same age, or with poets of 
the classical and post-classical eras. In each case he contrives 
to throw into relief some particular quality or qualities with a 
dearness and a force that no imaided comment could have 
done. And this is seen for instance in his comparison of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. By this time Demosthenes’s grandeur 
of utterance had become to some extent a commonplace of 
criticism; but “Longinus” refines on that estimate by calling 
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'' attention to the different effects of the eloquence of Cicero and 
^Demosthenes. ^Both writers are described as “consuming 
fires”; but whereas Cicero succeeds by the profusion, the sus- 
tained and cumulative character of his efforts, Demosthenes 
on the other hand is said to excel in vehemence, swiftness, and 
intensity. The one is likened to an ever-widening conflagration 
devouring everything in its path and growing by wbat it feeds 
on; the other to a thunderbolt or lightning flash, sudden and 
irresistible.^ “One could sooner face with unflinching eyes a 
descending thunderbolt”, adds “Longinus” elsewhere, “than 
meet with steady gaze his bursts of passion in thdr swift 
K succession.”* Then, too, there is the comparison drawn 
V between Demosthenes and Hyperides which is instrumental 
in bringing out other aspects of Demosthenes’s genius, more 
particularly his limitations.* Thus Hyperides is said to be 
endowed with all the graces; he is capable of simplicity, 
elegance, and wit, he has variety and charm, and he touches 
all the stops save those of the highest emotional quality. In 
comparison, Demosthenes is held to be wantingin most of these 
qualities; his tone never varies, he is always on the heights; he 
lacks ease and charm, while his attempts at a lighter vein are 
apt to result in the ludicrous. Yet in the highest reaches he is 
said to be unapproachable; and by virtue of this quality, as 
opposed to mere versatihty,^he is declared to be the supreme 
I orator. Or again, there is the comparative estimate formed of 
^ classical Greek and Alexandrian poets,* which brings to light 
unmistakably the essential points of difference between the two 
schools. Thus the flawless elegance of such Alexandrian poets 
as Apollonius and Eratosthenes is contrasted with the more 
exalted but less “correct” utterances of Homer and Sophocles. 
And the point is emphasised elsewhere when in a comparison 
of parallel passages, both descriptions of a storm, taken firom 
Homer and Aratus, Homer’s naturalness is contrasted with the 
artificiality of Aratus, who, according to “Longinus”, succeeds 
in being neat and trivial instead of impressive.* 

These then were some of the judgments passed by “Lon- 

» c. la, 4-5. * c. 34, 4 (tr, W. R. R,). * c. 34. 

* c. 33, 4-5. » c. 10, 6. 
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ginus” on earlier literature; and among them was included 
much that was memorable in his achievement in this field. At 
the same time there were in his work other pronouncements on 
many of the great writers ; and of these his remarks on Plato are 
not &e least interesting, being doubtless an echo of that contro- 
versy already mentioned, in which Caedlius, Dionysius, and 
Gnaeus Pompeius had each played a part. Hence the unusual 
vigOTu: of “Longinus’s” reply to Caecilius whom he charges 
with gross prejudice and critical blindness, adding that Caecilius 
was animated with a hatred for Plato even greater than his love 
for Lysias.^ And in the same downright fashion he submits his 
own view that Plato was altogether superior to Lysias, whether 
merits or fiiults were the criterion. That he indulged in cheap 
effects occasionally, that he sometimes fell into excess in figura- 
tive writing, making use of harsh metaphors and an inflated 
style;‘ these things are conceded by “Longinus”. But for the 
rest, he stoutly maintains the overwhelming distinction of 
Plato’s style, the stately dignity of his movement, less fiery and 
vehement than that of Demosthenes, yet with the noiseless 
grandeur of a vast sea,^ his Homeric reminiscences,* the tuneful 
harmonies of his periphrases;* in short, he is one of the great 
masters recommended by “Longinus” as touchstones for 
forming Judgments as to literary value. In addition, scattered 
throughout his work are comment^on writers such as Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Timaeus, and Theopompus, most of whom are 
quoted to illustrate some lapse of taste. And more significant 
still are the appreciations of Greek dramatists, which while 
probably representing the established judgments of antiquity, 
are valuable also as indicating “Longinus’s” own preferences 
and tastes. Thus Aeschylus is praised for his magnificence, but 
is censured for occasional bombast and turgidity.* Sophocles is 
ranked among the greatest by virtue of his Oedipus Rexf though 
the extant plays do not support the censure of faultiness implied 
by “Longinus” when he compares him with Ion.* And again, 

^ c. 3a, 8. * c. 3a, 7. » c. la, 3. 

* c. 13, 3. * c. a8, 1. • c. 3, 1. » c. 33, 5. 

* Cf. Demetriiu, On Styh, § 1 14, where a Sc^oclean line is quoted to 
illustrate “frigidity” and magniloquence; also Plutarch’s How to study 
Potby (dt mid. fioet,), 45, b, where ^pho(^ is charged with unevenness 
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Euripides is commended for his artistry rather than his ideas; 
his use of compelling images, the tragic nature of his vivid 
descriptions, and his supreme skill in scenes of madness and 
love, are all duly noted.^ 

From what has now been said of “Longinus’s” literary 
judgments something may be gathered of his work as a judicial 
critic, his standards, his methods, the range and quality of his 
pronouncements. That he approached his task unhampered by 
rules and with a mind disinterested and free from prejudice, 
this much at least will be readily conceded. Nor can it be 
denied that his estimates are singularly just. They coincide in 
a great measure with the considered verdicts of posterity; and 
where necessary he is not sparing in his censures, the weakness 
as well as the strength of the greatest being brought to light. 
Everywhere, in short, he shows a keen eye for essentials; he 
discriminates clearly between fine shades and effects; and his 
verdicts arc always free from dogmatism and pedantry. Yet 
more important than all this are those judgments that aim not 
at assessing, but at interpreting, literary values; those apprecia- 
tions of his that enlighten and stimulate, and enable us to read 
with quickened intelligence. Of these the illu minating com- 
mentary on Homer provides perhaps the best example. It is 
the chapter (c. ix) described by Gibbon as “one of the finest 
monuments of antiquity”; and in it “Longinus ” not oiJy lays 
bare his own spiritual experiences, the appeal made by Homer 
to his imagination and emotions, but he does so in such a way 
and with such enthusiasm that he succeeds in communicating 
his feelings to his readers. This is none other than criticism of 
the highest kind; “the praise, the infectious praise, of the 
greatest literature”, according to the modern formula. IProm 
mere impressionism it differs in that it is based on sound 
psychological grounds; it is the firuit of conscious analysis and 
a delicate imaginative sympathy with this or that piece of art. 
And in this form of criticism “Longinus” was somediing of a 

(dnwfiaXia). Such censures were commonplaces of Graeco-Rnman ctitidsm 
a^ were possibly due to occasional lapses from his visual digmty ansmg out 
of his attempts at parodying Aeschylus (see W. Rhys Roberts, Qass, Seo, 
voLxL,p. 1 15). 

* cc. 15, 40. 
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pioneer; for althot^ Dionysius before him had entered the 
same field his efforts were mainly confined to technical points. 
'There are, in short, many respects in which “Longinus” stands 
high as a judicial critic; and not least is the fact that he takes 
accotmt of three separate literatures. Yet more significant still 
is his anticipation of modem criticism, in those interpretations 
of his which lead to a more intimate understanding of ancient 
art, and reveal in the clearest light his appreciation of the essence 
of literaturer^ 

Such then in their main details are the contents of this work 
On the Sublime — the dissertation on style, and the literary 
appreciations with which the essay is illuminated — and it now 
remains to attempt some esthwateof the contribution as a wh slc. 
as well as of the place it occupies in the critical development. 
Of “Longinus’s” indebtedness to his predecessors in me first 
place there can be no question. Many of his remarks are of the 
natiure of commonplaces familiar to his contemporaries; while 
other suggestions or ideas are occasionally drawn from earlier 
writers. Thus the conception of literary criticism as “the i 
crowning fniit of ripe cacpericnce” was already present in the 
Grammar of Dionysius Thrax, where it figures as the final and 
noblest function of the grammatical discipline; and the notion 
almost certainly was common property at the time. The quod 
semper principle, again, the da^jger in avoiding one foult of 
foiling into another, the limitations of mere “correctness”, and 
the foct that Homer occasionally nodded: all these were ideas 
fomiUar to Horace and probably to others, and in one form or 
another were utilised by “Longinus”. Then, too, the secrets 
of verbal felicity had to some extent been explored by Horace 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus; from Caedlius it is not im- 
probable that he drew his reference to Genesis, as well as the 
idea of his comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero; while 
to Tacitus, or to Tacitus’s sources, he may also have been 
indebted for some of his vievra as to the causes of the decline 
of contemporary style^AU this and more may freely be granted ; '' 
and yet nothing emerges more clearly than the originality of his 
treatment, the new outl o ok he affords on lit erary quest iona^nnd 

thy pfirmanmt anri iinivprgal nf many^f his 
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but in virtue of his_ugi(0jaaiiQn> his ^ of fedin g. a nd his 
power of conveying those qualities to others. ^And this con- 
ception, which is essentially modem, had not hitherto been 
formulated by any critic. Then, too, from the samejStandpoint 
he asserts that the ultimate causes of decline in littmture are | 
ofa spiritual kind; the loss ofthe sense ofthe ideal and visionary, 
and the consequent deadening of man’s immortal part.*^ Others 
before him had referred to the growing materialism of the age ; 
but “Longinus’s” statement is couched in more specific terms 
and in accordance with his animating theory. Great literatu re 
an^ttle minds, he seems to say, go ill togedier . And in ma^ 
other ways does he foster the same outlook in literature, by 
directiM attention from the technical to the more elusive side 
of art. Thus he hints in more than one place that formal rules 
may be disregarded at the bidding of a higher law ; an important 
acsthedc truth which was to be rediscovered by modern critics. 
Elsewhere he p oints out foe inevitable and oiganic rela^n 
gdstin g between tho ught and expression or again, foe atmo- 
sphere of infinite suggestion bound up with all great literature;* 
while he also establishes once for all the survival value attached 
to great art. Nor is he less suggestive in his remarks on foe 
function of literature. *Of foe earlier di d^tic conceptio^he 
gives not a hint : ^nd wh at is perha ps mor ^urpn Sng, he 
disreg ards mtirelx the _st ock oTj^plcasurelL-aod 

“ persuasi o n”. W hat he sees in literature is a grea t ^foe^ 
force, appe aling irres istibly ~to foe whole patiirp nf man. 
uplifting, bracing, and stimula ting, while npurishin£.something 
th at l i es deep in his nature . With Aristotle he perceives that 
literature works mainly through foe emotions, and foatits process 
in effect is one of a cathartic kind — though he nowhere alludes 
,to that theory. But in addition he also brings to light something 
•iiot covered by Aristotelian theory; foe wider view attained 
by means of foe imagination, foe more comprehensive and 
more stimulating catharsis which embraced foe whole of foe 
highe r nature of jnan. And in foisj[arger conceptioiTof 'foe 
aesthetic function he approaches more nearly to modem ideu 
foan did any of his predecessors. 

‘ c. 30, 1. * c. 7, 3. 
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( It dierefijre becomes clear that in “Longinus” we have a 
great original critic, one who, propounding the truths of art as 
he sees them, succeeds in opening men’s eyes to new aspects of 
literature. Nor is his manner any less original than his matter; 
for in his subjectivity, his enthusiasm, his lively and personal 
style, may be noted features which for the most part were 
wanting in earlier critical work. It js-nct too mu ch to s^, 
paradoxical as it may soimd, that from no other of the.an^rat 
mGc^ Ae author emerge more ^arly tluui jfrom 

work, th e authorship of which is un^o^ra. And this is 
pardy Ae result of Ae sincerity and ardour of Ae Aought, Ae 
generosity of Ae judgments, and Ae modesty wiA which Ac 
auAor puts forward his opinions. Of his acute sensibilities and 
his caAolic taste someAing has already been said; but along 
wi A Aese Acre went also a certain direcAess of vision and an 
instinct for seeking first principles in his various Ascussions. 
That he is not altogeAer exempt from laboured refinements 
may be conceded; while in one place he seems to give coun- 
tenance to Ae allegorical interpretotion of Horner.^ NeverAe- 
less m Aework as a whole Acre is surprisingly little dead matter; 
on Ae oAer hand much that is vital, expressed in memorable 
fashion.’ Nor is his style an unwor Ay medium of his thought, 
lacking Aough it may be in Attic purity of speech. Reminiscent 
in some ways of Plato’s manner, and rich wiA metaphors, 
compounA, and poetical expressions, it has at Ae same time 
a peculiar intensity of its own; and Ais was due partly to 
sinking epigrams and picturesque similes, partly also to long 
periods brought in each instance to a triumphant close. 

_ As for Ae place he occupies in Ae critical development Ais ' 
much at least is obvious, that in an age of confused standards 
, he advocated in unique foshion a return to Ae ideals of Gredc 
classical art. The doctrine as such was no new thing: it had 
been put forward by Cicero, Horace, Dionysius and oAers. 
fiut whereas Aeir teaching had been partial, wiA technical 
and formal tendencies, a dassicum m Aort which was to 
become still narrower in later ages, “Longinus” alone suc- 
ceeded m recapturing Ae spirit of Ae ancient art, and in laying 

» c. 9, 7. 
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bare by his analysis the unchanging principles of that art. This, 
when all is said, must be regarded as his great achievement, 
that with a clearer perception of the influence of changing 
conditions than his predecessors had possessed, he still main- 
tained the permanent validity of those principles where litera- 
ture was concerned. It is therefore as an exponent of the 
genuine classical spirit that he is perhaps best described; and 
not, as he has been called, t he rritir i Throughout 

his discussion, it has been noted, he is concerned mainly with 
ancient Greek models, while his theory is solely based on the 
conception of art as the product of principles deduced &om the 
practice of the past. Nor is this reverence for tradition the only 
classical element in his constitution. He is classical also in the 
balance he mai ntains between genius and unimpassioned hard 
work, in his sense of the need for fitness, selection, and a fine 
adjustment of means to ends; while in addition, a “romantic” 
critic would not have been blind to the “romance” in the 
Odyssey. So t hat it is as oi ^c nf la«t riaasiral rritirs that-he 
figures prim a rily in ancient cptiral history . But while this is 
true, it is true^^o^ffiaThe andcipates much that is modem in 
critical work. And dt isis Viy his conce rn with the essence 
rather tha n wjth thp form pf iiti»ratiiri»j his understanding of 
the part played by the imagination and the feelings in creative 
work, his efforts at literary interp^tation and appreciation, his 
widening oudook and the variety of his judicial methods; 
features which were to reappear only after the lapse of 
centuries. The fact is that in him were combined faculties 
that were characteristic of the greatest of his predecessors. 
Like Aristotle, for instance, he based his theories on existing 
Greek literature; he likewise aimed at a rational explanation 
of literary phenomena; and his methods, of theorising are 
analytic, inductive, psychological, and historical. On the other 
hand, he is spiritually the antithesis of Aristotle; for nothing 
could be farther removed from the cold intellectualism of 
Aristotle than the impassioned and suggestive teaching of 
“Longinus”. And in this respect he is reminiscent of Plato, 
for whom he betrays everywhere the warmest admiration; 

^ * See R. A. Scott-Tanua. The MaJanf iffUbrahi^j c. vm. 
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Hatonic affinities, in short, are seen in his use of the imaginative 
reason as well as in his idealism and enthusiasms; and these are 
among the things that make the work what it is, one of the 
great masterpieces. Hence his claim to rank with the greatest 
of ancient critics, whose work he may be said to have supple* 
mented to a marked degree. In one respect indeed he may be 
&irly regarded as unique; in the quality of his criticism both 
theoretical and applied. And for the rest he must be numbered 
among the seminal minds of all time, 't^onspicuous for his 
suggestiveness and for the number of aesthetic truths he revealed 
or made familiar, he stands as a reminder of some of the 
essentials of literature, and as a lasting and stimulating force 
in the field of literary taste.*^) 

Of the subsequent history of the work there is this to be said, 
that its influence, despite its value, was comparatively slight. 
Rediscovered at the Renascence, it remained for a century or 
more a close preserve of scholars,^ until Boileau’s popular 
translation of 1674 introduced it to a wider sphere and led to 
its recognition as a work of the first importance, worthy of being 
ranked in the contemporary estimate with the works of Aristotle, 
Horace, and Qijintihan. After this the treatise was edited and 
translated with increasing fi:equency throughout the eighteenth 
century; and both in England and abroad it became fa miliar 
to men of letters. Yet even so^its true sig^nificance was for from 
being realised; owing partly to the looseness of Boileau’s 
translation, partly also to its unfomiliar style and the many 
difficulties of interpretation presented by the text. Some 
acquaintance with the work was shown by most EngHah critics 
from Dryden onwards; Dennis, derisively dubbed “Sir Lon- 
ginus”, ^ing regarded as its chief exponent. But its influence 
was nevertheless limited to minor, if not negligible, points. It 
gave for instance a new impetus to the attack on those “ultra- 
Gr^idarians”, who deemed criticism to consist in the mere 
detection of foults; and in this way it streng[thened the hands 
of those who held that the true critic was concerned with 
beauties rather than with defects. It also led to fiesh «»m pViaai’« 

^ See W. Rhys Roberts, Lotigitm on tiu Subbme, pp. 947ff., and A. Rosen- 
berg, Longtnus m England bts t/m &>dt du 18 Jahrhmderts, fieri. Diu. igi 7 . 
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being laid on emotion as the baas of poetry, and on the aesthetic 
values of charm and power as opposed to regularity and 
“correctness”. These things, along with the new critical terms 
“bathos” and “the sublime”, were practically the sole results 
of acquaintance with the ancient masterpiece; and it is not 
without its significance that both additions to critical ter- 
minology were based on misunderstandings. Whatever “Lon- 
ginus” may have meant by the terms he originally employed 
it was cerUdnly not the meanings read into them by Pope, 
Burke, and others. With him the word jSixtfor,^ for instance, did 
not stand for a ludicrous descent from the sublime to the 
commonplace; nor did witos carry with it the suggestion of 
obscurity and infinity. Such then was the limited appreciation 
accorded to “Longinus” at the height of his popularity in the 
eighteenth century; and it is only within the last generation or 
so that his real merits have received anything like due recogni- 
tion.(^'^owadays the supreme qualities of the work are no 
longer in question. Ranking in antiquity with the greatest 
critical achievements, it “remains towering among all other 
works of its class”; and for sheer originality and power it has 
not been surpassed.'^fThe story of its fortunes, it must be 
confessed, is one of the most curious ; there are but few instances 
in literary history of merit being so long and so persistently 
ignored. And this has been fadhtated perhaps by the tendency 
to view the treatise in isolation ; a work, as it has been described, 
“abiding alone in thought and history”. Yet its true meaning 
would seem to emerge only when viewed against its historical 
background; and in that same setting its manifold excellences 
are also most clearly seenl.'fliere are things in its pages that 
can never grow old; while its freshness and light will continue 
to charm all ages. All beautiful things, it has been said, belong 
to the same age; and the work of “Longinus” is in a sense 
contemporaneous with that of Plato and Aristotle and Coleridge.*^ 

* c. 3, i; see E. D. T. Jenkiiu, Class. Rn. xlv (1930), p. 174 for a dis- 
cussion of this term. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE RESTATEMENT OF CLASSICISM; Q,UINTILIAN» 


T here yet remains for consideration in the critical re- 
vival of the latter half of the first century a.d. the work of 
Quintilian, another of the major figures. And arresting 
as the work of Tacitus and “ Longinus *’ had been in the sphere 
of criticism, the position of Quintilian is none the less assured, 
though for different reasons; his intrinsic merits as well as the 
historical interest of his writings ^ving him a place of honour 
among the critics of antiquity. Of the political and social 
changes which had given him his unique opportunity something 
has already been said; notably the new interest shown in 
education under Vespasian and his successors, and again the 
Imperial recognition of Quintilian as the first public rhetor at 
Rome. He began to teach in a.d. 68; and for twenty years or 
more he remained the most influential teacher in the capital, 
numbering among his pupils many of the future men of letters, 
while at the same time practising extensively in the law-courts. 
On his retirement he wrote a treatise On the Decay of Oratory 
{De causis corruptae eloquenttae), a work, no longer extant, which 
has since been ascribed to Tacitus, though on no very satis- 
fiictory grounds. A few yeaErs later, about the year a.d. 93 , 
he produced his great work The Training of an Orator [Institutio 
Oratona), in which were comprised the results of a lifetime of 
teaching; and upon this work his fame securely rests. Con- 
cerning the prevailing literary conditions, and more particularly 
the literary theories then current, some statement has already 
been made. It was an age of confusion in literary matters, the 
main problem of the century being the improvement of con- 
temporary oratory and prose style. From an earlier period had 
come down a curious medley of views on the subject of oratory, 
constituting at this stage a collection of discordant opinions 

^ Texlt ami Tranilahoiu: Ins^uho Oratona, ed. with trans. by H. E. Butler 
(Loeb Cl. Lib.), 4 vols. London, igsi-a; Bciok i ed. by F. H. Colson, Cam- 
bridge, 1934; trans. by Guthrie, London, 1805, by J. Watson (Bohn Lib.), 
rep. 1903, extracti (tr.) in Samtsbury, Lod CnUa, pp. 63-73. 
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which could succeed only in darkening coiuisd; and the 
multitude of remedies proposed points clearly to the confusion 
which prevailed. Then into this confusion, which the popularity 
of the younger Seneca only tended to increase, had come, as we 
have seen, the pronouncements of Tacitus and “Longinus”. 
Yet vital and challenging as were those respective utterances, 
it may fairly be doubted whether at the time they attracted 
much attention; the one being merely an expression of views 
on the part of a young though promising advocate; the other 
the work of a man of letters who for some reason or other was 
singularly remote from the centre of things. It was from 
Qpintilian, in short, that the authoritative pronoimcement on 
the situation ultimately came; the considered judgment of one 
who had grown old in the service of rhetoric. And his treatise, 
which in his own day doubtless derived much of its importance 
from the prestige and official standing of its author, has since 
commended itself to posterity by its wisdom, its sanity and 
common sense. 

G^ncerning the form of his work, The Tratmtig of an Orator, 
this may first be said, that while it has features that distinguish 
it from earlier treatises, it is primarily and essentially traditional 
in kind. Thus the work consists of twelve Books, the result of 
two years’ labour. Book i is concerned with education pre- 
liminary to the study of rhetoriiy Book n with a discussion of 
the nature and aims of rhetoric; Books ra-vn with oratory 
itself, and more particularly with the finding and arrangement 
of arguments; Books vm-x with the subject of style; Book xi 
with memory and delivery; and Book xn with what goes to 
make the perfect orator. In its main features the plan of the 
treatise will therefore be found to be that of isagogic works 
&shioned on Hellenistic lines, the influence of which has already 
been traced in the writings of Cicero and Horace.^ Thus it is 
not without its sigmficance that Qpintilian states in one place 
that rhetoric was best treated under three heads; art {de arte), 
the artist (de artifice), and the work (de opere),* This is obviously 
reminiscent of the three divisions characteristic of Hellenistic 
Poetics', poesis or subject-matter, poema or form, and poeta 
^ See pp. 26, 70 n^a. * a, 14, 5. 
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or the poet. And it is furthermore the scheme adopted by 
Qpintilian for his main outline. Books m-vn dealing with 
subject-matter, Books vm-xi with form, and Book xn with the 
orator himself. Then, too, the scheme is developed on normal 
and conventional lines. Quintilian treats in Books m-vn of the 
finding and arrangement of subject-matter {inventio and dts- 
posttio), in Books vm-x of style or expression (elocutio), and in 
Book XI of memory and delivery {memoria and pronmiiatio), 
these being as he states the customary divisions of the subject;^ 
while he also considers the three recognised “kinds” of oratory, 
viz. panegyric, deliberative, and forensic,^ though his attention 
is mainly concentrated on the last of the three. But if Qpintilian 
thiu follows closely the routine methods of previous rhetoricians, 
at the same time under his treatment the formal scheme is made 
to yield entirely new results. It is indeed a Rhetoric which he 
thus produces,* but it is one in which the dry bones of that study 
are made to live anew, and in which the teaching is of a 
humane and personal kind. Not a little is due to the generous 
outlook of the author; for he has poured into the work the 
finiits of his wide reading and experience, and while discussing 
oratory he has not scrupled to wander in the fields of literature 
and pedagogy. One section of the work (Book i) is in fact a 
short but illuminating treatise on the principles of education; 
yet another section (Book x, i) is in substance a History of 
Literature, one of the earliest its kind. And since from Cicero 
Quintilian had learnt the importance of making his teaching 
attractive he has spared no effort to commend what he writes 
to his readers. In one place he states that such has been his 
deliberate intention, and that he was but following the example 
of Lucretius in this “smearing with honey the edges of his cup 
of wormwood”.^ Lucretius in setting forth his philosophy had 
adopted verse for this purpose; and among the means adopted 
by Quintilian with the same object in view was that of an easy 
cultured style, which, devoid of all pedantry, was lacking in 
neither colour nor force. 

For the proper understanding of the nature of Quintilian’s 
achievement, however, it is important to realise from the first 
* in, 3. * m, 4. » m, 1, 4. 
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the causes which led to the production of his work, and the 
particular objects he had in view. According to his ovoi state- 
ment the immediate occasion of his writing was the importunity 
of friends who urged him to provide some clear and definite 
guidance in oratory, in view of the confused and often contra- 
dictory nature of the authoritative teaching of the past.^ 
And this explanation, though somewhat conventional, there is 
no real reason for doubting; it was an appeal that might very 
well have been made to a master of his craft for instruction that 
he alone could give on a subject that was of interest to all first- 
century readers. At the same time, not inconsistent with this 
theory is the view that Quintilian’s ultimate reasons for writing 
lay deeper than this, and that he was definitely influenced by 
causes arising out of the actual conditions of oratory at the time. 
In his work. On the Decay of Oratory, he had already treated 
certain aspects of the subject which were commanding con- 
siderable attention; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
here in his greater treatise he was supplementing his earlier 
work by a further effort of a constructive kind to enlighten his 
generation. What at any rate is certain is that throughout his 
discussion he has contemporary conditions in mind; and in 
consequence his treatment is something more than a mere 
academic disquisition on an al»tract theme. 

Nowhere, for instance, is a mor^ complete indictment made 
of the stylistic abuses of the time than is to be found scattered 
throughout his pages. Similar arraignments, it is true, had 
been made by each of the earlier critics; but by none in such 
detail or m so comprehensive a &shion. Thus amidst all his 
teaching there runs as his constant theme the decadence of 
contemporary style and stylists, their dislike of plain speech, 
their bad taste, their love of meretricious finery, their painful 
and futile elaboration, and above all their indulgence in the 
inevitable epigram. In places he enlarges on some of these 
things. He contrasts for instance the dignity, the care for art, 
of the old Latin writers with the cheap artificiality of the 
modems, who were said to regard the epigram as the sole merit 
of every sort of writing.* Again, he refers with scorn to the 
* 1, Pr. a. * 1, 8, 9. 
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feshionable flowers of speech. (Jbsculi) with their enervating 
charm, to which, it was added, young writers were peculiarly 
susceptible owing to their very nature.^ Elsewhere he laments 
the loss of plain and sincere utterance. “In our passion for 
words ”, he states,® “we paraphrase what might be said in plain 
language, repeat what we have already said at sufiicient length, 
pile up a number of words where one would suffice, and regard 
allusion as better than directness of speech. So, too,... we 
think no phrase eloquent that another could possibly have used. 
We borrow Figures and metaphors from the most decadent 
poets, and regard it as a real sign of genius that it should require 
a genius to understand our meaning.” His severest comment 
is reserved, however, for the passage where he describes in 
general the popular style of the day as one “which revels in 
licence of diction, or wantons in childish epigram, or swells with 
stilted bombast, or riots in empty commonplace, or adorns 
itself with blossoms of eloquence which will fall to the earth if 
but lightly shaken, or regards extravagance as sublime, or raves 
wildly under the pretext of free speech ”.® These are but a few 
passages taken from diSerent sections of the work; but the 
treatise is full of incidental allusions to such abuses, and there 
can be little doubt that these matters were ever present with 
Quintilian in the process of composition. 

Equally significant is als9 his diagnosis of the situation, his 
analysis of the causes which had led to the decay of eloquence; 
though here must first be noted a certain short-sightedness 
which limited his vision, and led him to ignore &ctors of the 
first importance. Of pohtical and social influences he takes no 
account, except to remark that the prevailing abnormalities of 
style were all part and parcel of those eccentricities of taste 
which disfigured social life, the practice of depilation, for 
instance, or the vogue for curhng-irons and for painted feces.* 
This point had been made, if in less picturesque feshion, by 
most of the earlier critics; but of the ethical and political 
influences discussed by Tacitus and “Longinus”, Quintilian 
takes no heed. The truth was that, his interests being mainly 

* n, 5, 93. * vra, Plr. 94-5 (tr. H. E. Butler). 

* xn, 10, 73 (tr. H. E. Butler). ‘ n, 5, 11. 
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pedagogic, it was the educational side of the problem that 
absorbed his whole attention, to the neglect of considerations 
that were equally important. At any rate what he submits is a 
detailed account of those defects in the contemporary intel- 
lectual life which, in his opinion, lay at the root of the mischief; 
and incidentally, the picture he draws forms a striking com- 
mentary on the educational life of the time. With the condition 
of all stages of education he has fault to find. Both the 
grammatici and the rhetoricians, he held, were responsible 
in a large measure for the false or inadequate conceptions of 
style then current; and the results were apparent in the stylistic 
abuses of the age. The grammatici as instructors, in the first 
place, he charged with neglecting their real work, which was 
the teaching of correct expression. ^ They were apt, Quintilian 
maintains, to invade the province of the rhetoriaans, and 
indeed to trifle with other branches of study; while not 
infrequently they kept back pupils either for mercenary 
reasons or through incompetence.* In addition, their teaching 
was largely of a pedantic and aimless kind; and this was seen 
in their commentaries on literature, which were often little 
more than compilations of all remarks ever made even by 
the most worthless writers, and were therefore successful only 
in obscuring the main issues. All facts, Quintilian suggests, are 
not of equal value; and he adds, npt without a touch of malice, 
that “there arc some things which it is a merit in a teacher of 
literature not to know”.® Nor were things in a better way with 
the professional rhetoricians, in whose hands after all lay the 
main responsibility in matters of style. Here again Quintilian 
detects the same pedantry and shallowness at work, confusing, 
degrading, and vulgarising stylistic ideals in the minds of the 
adolescent. The mischief was begun in the text-books of the 
schools with their routine methods, their classifications, 
definitions, and rules; and here is perhaps the chief count in 
Quintilian’s indictment, if we may judge from the persistency 
with which he returns to the point. Thus he condemns the 
arbitrary decrees of the text-books; the endless disputes of the 
rhetoricians as to the genera and species ol tropes;* or again, the 
* n, I, I. • xn, II, 14. • 1 , 8, 21. * vffl, 6, i. 
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excessive subtlety of their analysis, which, while complicating 
matters, led also to the neglect of the nobler aspects of style, by 
focussing attention solely on the bare bones of the study. ^ Else- 
where he attacks, as cntics before him had done, the part played 
in rhetorical training by declamations on fictitious themes, such 
as “magicians, plagues, oracles, cruel step-mothers and the 
like”.* In his own day, he explains, this practice held the 
field; and such was the extravagance of the treatment that 
Quintilian definitely regards it as “one of the main causes of 
the corruption of contemporary oratory”.* In addition, to the 
influence of the rhetoricians he attributes in part the craze for 
epigrams. “Nowadays”, he states, “our rhetoricians require 
every passage, every sentence, to end with a striking close”;* 
and the result, he points out, is a collection of tiny epigrams, 
affected and irrelevant. 

But while it is to the inefl!iciency of the schools that Quintilian 
mainly attnbutes the declme of contemporary eloquence, at 
the same time he is conscious of other influences at work, 
influences due to the survival of earlier tendencies and theories; 
and these also he includes in his survey of contemporary con- 
ditions. First among such contributory causes was the teaching 
of those who claimed an unchartered freedom in the matter of 
expression. For them, it was their boast, no art was necessary. 
All that was needed was ii?spiration, a collection of effective 
epigrams, and due attention to purple patches; and with their 
pretensions and their results alike Quintilian makes great play.® 
More serious is his treatment of the views cherished by the 
htterati and the mediocriter docti, who were wont to discuss literary 
questions in those coteries of which that of the younger Plin y 
was an example. There would be found those who looked back 
with longing to the crude simplicity and vigour of the old 
Roman writers, and who held that with them lay the remedy 
for contemporary abuses.* Others there were who kept alive 
the Asiatic tradition, and were loud in their support of those 
very features which gave such obvious pleasure to the majority;* 
while others, again, of the Attidst persuasion, maintained that 


‘ I, Pr. 24. > n, 10, 5. * n, 10, 3. 

* n, II, 3ff. • X, 1, 43. » Ibid. 
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the only style to be commended was of a plain and austere 
kind.^ And concerning their position Quintilian was con* 
strained to add, as “ Longinus ” * had said before him, that afraid 
to climb for fear of falling, they succeeded only in achieving an 
unchanging flatness.* Such then were the cross-currents of 
doctrine of which Quintilian makes mention in the course of 
Ills work; and that it was largely as a corrective to this state of 
things that he wrote can scarcely be doubted. 

With this as the background of Quintilian’s work we turn 
now to a consideration of the treatise itself, which, as its 
title implies, was an attempt to set forth the guiding principles 
of oratory, those hidden laws on which the art was ultimately 
based. His subject being oratory in the fullest sense of the term, 
it was inevitable that some sections of his work should be of 
greater interest than others, at least from the point of view of 
literary criticism. According to his own statement, the aim of 
oratory being persuasion, the means to that end were, first, the 
invention of argument and its orderly presentment, and 
secondly, a fitdng choice of words and their artistic arrange- 
ment. To the former of these aspects he devotes five Books 
(m-vn) of the treatise, which are mainly concerned with 
forensic oratory and its multitudinous technicalities; and in 
these Books will be found little that is relevant to our present 
purpose. The rest of the work cosisists for the most part of a 
disquisition on oratorical style, to which each Book contributes 
in greater or less degree, though the main discussion occupies 
Books vra-x. And here will be found a mine of critical doctrines 
and judgments, well worth the attention of modem readers. 
For this section of his treatment, it is important to note, 
Quintilian claims a large measure of originality. In his previous 
discussion with regard to the finding and arranging of argu- 
ment he had made, so he states, a discriminating use of rhetorical 
text-books. But his theory of style he describes as “newly 
discovered’’ {eloquendi ratumem novisHme repsrtom),* being a theme 
that had rarely been attempted by others; while for his remarks 
on the ideal orator he had foimd no guidance save that of 
Cicero, whom he hailed as an earlier adventurer on the same 
* X, I, 44* * c. 33, a. * vm, 5 , 3 a. « xii, Pr, 3 . 
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vast seas of learning.^ At first sight this claim to originality on 
the part of Qpintilian may seem somewhat surprising, as the 
theory he expounds does not differ vitally from that of his 
predecessors. It is on their foundations that he obviously 
builds; there is the same recognition of the ancient masters as 
models, the same value attached to the process of imitation. 
Where his originality lies however is in his change of basis. He 
does not accept antiquity as his sole or even his main guide, 
finding there no stable foundation but only perpetual change.^ 
What he therefore proposes to do is to work from first prin- 
ciples; to adopt the best of the earlier teaching, correcting and 
supplementing those doctrines however in the light of his own 
experience, and above all, in accordance with the dictates of 
nattu-e or reason {expmmento meo ac natura ipsa duce)} Hence 
from the first the rational character of his procedure is made 
^lain. Unlike Cicero and Horace, Dionysius, “Longinus” and 
others, he does not rest his theory primarily on the authority 
and practice of the classical Greeks, but rather on nature, 
reason, experience; and the change is one of some significance 
in the critical development. Nor was this the only sense in 
which Quintilian claimed to have made a new departure in 
theorising on rhetoric. As opposed to the vast body of 
rhetoricians he refuses to contemplate a rigid code of rules or 
“a system of laws as immutable as fate” as part of his plan * 
On the contrary, he is conscious that there are few rules the 
validity of which cannot be challenged, while he is aware too 
of the existence of “graces that lie beyond the reach of art”.® 
fie therefore definitely states that his intention is not to put 
forward rules that are universally and invariably applicable 
{praecepta . . .untversalta vel perpetualia),^ but rather to inculcate 
general principles suggestive of the main truths. And this he 
proposes to do in a fashion free from all dogmatism; “I intend ”, 
he writes,’ “ to make plain my views on the subject, but I shall 
leave my readers free to form their own opinions ”. 

' Cf Drydeo’s echo of this passage. “I was sailing in a vast ocean without 
other help than the pole-star of the Ancients” {Essays of Diydm, ed Ker, 
II, 17). 
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On this new basis and in this new spirit therefore does 
Quintilian draw up his theory of oratorical eloquence. And 
it may at once be said that his theory is intended to apply to 
written as well as to spoken prose, thus giving to his teaching 
a wider application and significance. Some there were, he 
states,* who distinguished between the two, assigning to the 
one greater correctness and polish, and to the other greater 
energy and artifice. To Quintilian, however, such subtleties did 
not appeal. “To me”, he wrote,® “there is no essential 
difference between speaking well and writing well” {tnVii umm 
atque idem mdetur bene dtcere ac bene scnbere) ; and here is perhaps 
the first definite recognition by a critic of written prose, though 
by implication it had been considered by most of the earlier 
theorists, and notably by Cicero and Dionysius. In proceeding 
then with his task of expounding his doctrine Quintilian begins 
with some general statements, many of them commonplaces, 
but necessary preliminaries for defining his position. Thus in 
the first place he puts forward his case for the study of the art 
of oratory — doubtless in reply to current objections. There were 
for instance those, he states,® who argued that unstudied ex- 
pression was best, that eloquence again was merely the fruit 
of natural gifts often possessed by the uneducated, or again, 
that since oratory existed before the formulation of art a know- 
ledge of art could not be regarded as a condition precedent. 
Many of such arguments — ^and there were others besides — 
Quintilian regards as little more than quibbles; and he is 
content with showing that Art, so far from being in conflict 
with Nature, is merely a methodising of Nature’s processes, a 
means of rendering natural effort more effective. Thus he 
points out that all Art has its origin in Nature, is in fact based 
on observation of Nature’s ways;* and furthermore, that the 
results of Art are naturtil in the highest sense of the term, since 
“that is most natural which is allowed by Nature to attain its 
most perfect form”.® Hence his plea for the cultivation of the 

’ xn, 10, 49-50. » XII, 10, 51 » II, 17, 1 ff ; IX, 4, 3. 

* II, 17, 9 and 41 ff. See p. 331 st^ra. Cf Shakespeare: 

“Nature is made better by no mean 

But Nature makes that mean” (The fyirUer’s Tale, iv, 3, 106-7). 
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art of oratory; and to those who denied its value he replied 
that lade of orderly structure did not add strength to style, nor 
was polish necessarily inconsistent with vigoxir. Nothing, he 
adds, can attain its hill strength without the aid of art; while 
with art was said to be closely linked both grace and beauty.^ 

On the other hand Quintilian is conscious that natural gifts 
are equally necessary for the creation of the great orator; and 
that artistic training without the aid of genius {natura) cannot, 
do much.* He therefore endorses the familiar doctrine of the 
need for natural capacity, which should be fertilised by art and 
improved by practice. “Skill in speaking (or writing)’*, he 
states, “is made perfect by na ture, art, and pr actice ” {natura, 
ars, exemiatto)} Then, too, he follows Cicero in his definition 
of the orator’s aims which he describes as those of instructing, 
moving, and charming (docere, movere, deleetare) his hearers;* 
and this definidon he subsequently links up with the conven- 
donal classificadon of styles. At the same dme it is evident that 
in taking over such established doctrine he exercises dis> 
crimination, and submits all alike to the touchstone of reason. 
Thus he cannot accept for instance the tradidonal account of 
the beginnings of oratory, according to which that art had been 
originated by the founders of cities and the makers of laws. This 
much-quoted commonplace had been approved by Cicero 
among others ; but Qjdndlianiooints out the underlying fiillacy, 
seeing that there existed nomadic peoples to whom oratory was 
not unknown.* Concerning the orator’s actual processes he 
also has something to say; and he dismisses forthwith as being 
irrational the loose idea of “inspiration ” then current, the 
term appbed to that state of exaltation which was said to be 
due to the influence of some god. He quotes Cicero, for instance, 
as supporting this theory,* though no trace of such approval 
can be found in his extant works.* And in reply Quintilian puts 
forward the more rational theory that such exaltation was due 
to emotional and “imaginative” causes operating within the 
orator himself— a. doctrine which with some difference was 
submitted by “Longinus”. Thus Quintilian explains that the 

»ix,4,6ff. • n, 19, 1-3. * m,5, i; xn, 9, II. 
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first thing necessary for stirring the emotions of others was for 
the speaker (or writer) to feel those emotions himself.^ And to 
this he adds that such emotional activities were best generated 
by a vivid imagining of this or that experience and its con- 
sequent presentment in realistic fashion.* Vivid or realistic 
impressions of this kind he further describes as ^aafraaiat or 
vtsiones; and their effect as ivtSpyeia or (to use Cicero’s term) 
iUummatio.* And as the sum and substance of his argument he 
states elsewhere that after all “it is feeling and the power of 
image-forming that make men eloquent” {pectus est...quod 
eUsertos facit et vis mentis).* 

So far then we have been considering the general standpoint 
of Qpintilian; and it is when we examine more closely his 
theorising on the subject of style that we get to the heart of his 
treatment and to those doctrines which represent his main 
contribution to critical theory. His scheme of treatment is 
comparatively simple. To him style is, broadly s peakin gs a 
jnatter of words, of words singly, and words in combination. 
And whereas much was held to depend in the first place on the 
choice of individual words, much was also attributed to their 
proper arrangement, to the_stylistic ornament resulting from 
the use of Figures and the like, and to further beauties of 
expression bound up with their artistic placing. These at any 
rate are the main heads under wljich he expoimds his subject; 
first, thechoioc of words, then the use of appropriate ornament, 
and lastly the effects of artistic structure or arrangement. 
Concerning the choice of words, to begin with, he has much of 
interest to say. And here, as elsewhere, the interest will be 
found to lie not so much in any revolutionary ideas he puts 
forward as in the comprehensive, reasoned, and persuasive 
character of his teaching. Thus he insists from the first that 
style must be based on the speech of ordinary life as providing 
the words best calculated to give the impression of simplicity 
and reality.® This injunction he reiterates again and again as 
a basic principle, pointing out that departures Scorn current 
usage had generally an air of insincerity and often resulted in 

* VI, a, a6. Cf. Horace, “Longinus”, etc. • vi, a, ag. 
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obscurity. And that here he was combating a current abuse 
cannot reasonably be doubted. Some orators, he explains, 
actually fought shy of using ordinary words, preferring for 
instance such expressions as “Iberian grass” to the more 
familiar “Spanish broom while in the schools, he added, 
such was their squeamishness that half the current vocabulary 
was in effect placed under a ban. At the same time he is careful 
to explain what he means by the “speech of ordinary life”; 
that it was not necessarily the speech of the majority, in which 
he detects, as in the social life of the time, strange and vicious 
eccentricities. Nor did it include those barbarisms (Spanish or 
African terms) which were coming into vogue, nor certain 
obsolete words which were being increasingly affected, nor 
again, incorrect grammatical forms known as solecisms.^ All 
such elements he condemned as spurious Latin forms; while in- 
cidentally he protested against the craze for Analogy which he 
maintained had given rise to many a solecism, being a law that 
was not capable of universal application.’ The truth was that 
in the matter of correct usage the only safe guide in his opinion 
lay in a discriminating use of die current dicdon, such as for 
instance was to be foimd in “the agreed practice of educated 
men”.* 

But while a correctness based on the speech of ordinary life 
was thus the first essential f9r eloquence in expression, Qpin- 
tilian also recognises that more was needed for successful 
utterance. And in the first place he states definitely that 
everyday speech {sermo vulgaris) in itself was inadequate, that 
it required to be raised to a higher power for artistic purposes, 
and that much could be done in that way by a proper choice 
of words® — ^a direct contradiction of the familiar theory ad- 
vanced at a later date by Wordsworth. Thus Quintilian points 
out that sogie words were endowed with greater potentialities 
^an others, being possessed of pleasure-giving qualities of 
various kinds. There were words, he explains, that were 
specially brilliant or well-sounding owing to their very foims; 
tKey were graerally those, he adds, t hat w ere rich m vow els.® 

* vm, a, a. 

* h 6, 45. 
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Others there were that won dignity by reason of their associa* 
tions, and from iheir use by this or that great writer;^ whereas 
QpmmonplaGe words on occasion might also add force to 
expression. Nor was the choice to be strictly limited to words 
sanctioned by common usage. With Horace he agrees in com- 
mending new creations, though such coinages had been frowned 
upon by earlier authorities, Cornelius Celsus among their 
number. That such enterprise involved risks, more particularly 
in Latin, he is ready to concede; yet the risks, he maintains, 
were folly justified, while they would be also minimised if the 
new words were submitted in apologetic fashion, as was the way 
when making use of bold and daring metaphors.* Then, too, 
archaic words, properly used, were said to add something to 
style. They were said to give to expression a certain majesj^ 
and the effect of novelty, besides anfold-world fragrance ^hich 
Quintilian detected in Virgil’s use of such forms. At the same 
time, added Quintilian, such archaisms were to be employed 
with the utmost discretion; since too frequent a use would 
savour of pedantry or affectation, and words dragged from 
the remote past (ex ultmts tenebns) would call for an interpreter.® 
Thus does he warn against the use of “inkhorn” terms; “foe 
oldest of the new, and the newest of foe old ’’ (novorum optima , . . 
maxime vetera , . . . veterum maxime nova) is in general his pre- 
scription for the choice of words^ 

‘ * tWfo this then as his basis Quintilian turns to a consideration 
'oT the arrangement of words by way of elucidating the principles 
underlying an effective style. And following Aristotle, he insists 
on clearness as foe first essential, on lucidity in foe ordering of 
words, and on expression that is adequate and free from 
redundan^.® Hence his condemnation of such things as un- 
gainly parentheses, or long trailing sentences that end in 
obscurity, or again those ambiguities and brevities which he 
includes among foe prevailing abuses of his day. And in yet 
another of those pregnant sentences, which add colour to his 
work, he gives it as his opinion that in speaking (or writing) our 
aim should be “notjmerely to enable a hearer (or reader) to 

* I. 4. 4- * ». 5. 71 ; vm, 3, 30. * 1, 6, 39; vni, 3, 24. 
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undentand, but to raider it impossible for him not to under- 
standf” (non, vt intellegmposnt, std, rie omntm poisit nsn inttlUget^ 
*At tKe^me time while thus emphatic in asserting the need for 
dearness in style, Quintilian does not labour the point unduly. 
Like "Longinus”, and probably for the same reasons, he is 
more concerned with the ornate aspects of style; and he there- 
fore proceeds to deal at considerable length with details of 
prKMOiaotJfirTiatus), those devices which give grace and charm 
to literary expression. By way of preliminary, however, he first 
calls attention to certain faults to be avoided. They were fiiults 
arising mainly out of^an ill-judged handlifi^ of words; and in 
the folse effects he enumerates may clearly be seen not a few 
of the contemporary abuses. Some of them for instance resulted 
from the use of unsuitable words, as when ignoble words were 
employed in a setting of dignity, or extravagant terms for the 
expression of petty ideas. Or again, it might be the use of 
unnecessary, redundant words; “every word”, states Quin- 
tilian, “which helps neither the sense nor the style must be 
regarded as faulty”.* Then, too, there was the use of bombastic 
or luscious phrase which gave to expression an air ofTnsincerity 
and affectation; or again, the use of incongruous mixtures, of 
words grand and commonplace, old and new, poetic and 
colloquial, resulting, as Qpintilian puts it, in a monstrous effect 
like that of Horace’s human ^ead on a horse’s neck.* 

It is on the positive side of the subject, however, that Quin- 
tilian concentrates. And by way of jusdfying his procedure he 
explains that it is not enough to speak (or write) correctly and 
clearly, but that something more is needed for the creation 
of an elevated style. The first essential, he allows, is to form a 
clear idea of what it is intended to say, and then to express it 
adequately. But over and above this an added charm was 
necessary, an element of fine surprise resulting from the use of 
appropriate “ornament”; and to this aspect of the problem 
he devotes his main attention, passing in review the earlier 
rhetorical teaching and abstracting what he regards as most 
valuable for his purpose. It is here, however, that Qui ntilian 
appears least helpful from our modern point of view, becoming 
» vm, a, a4. • vm, 3, 55. * vm, 3, 60. 
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involved in technicalities which only confuse, and in hair- 
splitting distinctions of a pedantic kind. To his contemporaries 
his procedure may have been justified as an attempt to guide 
them through the mazes of rhetorical terminology, by supplying 
a rational summary of what was sound in the earlier teaching. 
Thus, not infrequently, he protests against the needless quibbling 
that went on. He states that he himself cared nothing for 
exactness of terminology provided his meaning was clear for 
those again who classified smtentiae under ten heads he expressed 
nothing but scorn;* while elsewhere on points of doctrine where 
authorities differed he attempts to put forward some sort of 
solution. At the same time he himself is responsible in some 
measure for perpetuating the system by which the broad 
principles of style are overshadowed by masses of detail; and 
his treatment of “ornament” suffers greatly in consequence. 
The fact is that something less would have sufficed than his 
laborious account of those coimtless means of embellishment 
which the ingenuity of the rhetoricians had by this time 
accumulated; and since to follow him in his “bleak pageant” 
would be both tedious and profitless, such a proceeding forms 
no part of our present purpose. 

Yet firom his detailed analysis not a little that is valuable will 
be foimd to emerge. And concerning the use of those devices 
which add charm and brilliancy to style he has much to say, 
including remarks, first, on some of the more general effects, 
and then on those of a more detailed kind due to Tropes and 
Figures. The more general effects, which in the first place engage 
his attention, are those which contribute to the emotional value 
of style. And it is not without its significance that first among 
the devices commended by Quintilian is that of ivdpyeui or 
“vision”, the vivid and animated representation of things by 
means of word-pictures.* The aim of the device was in some 
kirt'an “ imag inative'” Jrcatment of facts, which not only made 
for clearness, but also compelled attention by its vivid pictures ; 
and its results were seen in the lively impression of truth con- 
veyed by such image-forming. In the use of this device Cicero 
was said to be supreme; andwhile a reproduction of reality was 
1 vm, 4, 15. * vni, 5, 5. • vm, 3, 61. 
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aimed at, the use of fictitious inddents was also permitted in 
order to strengthen the impression of verisimilitude, thus in- 
volving in some measure the employment of the creative 
faculty. Nor was such treatment hard to attain. “Observe 
Nature dosely and follow her” {Naturam intueamur, hanc seqtup- 
tnur),^ such was the advice of Qpindlian; and the injunction 
finds its counterpart in the modern precept to the effect that 
the poet should “write with his eye on the object”, Olosdy 
related in its results was said to be the of sim iles, which had 
also the effect of bringing thin|p vividly before the eye; and of 
doing so, rapidly and in effortless fashion.^ In the employment 
of this device, however, Qpintilian had noted serious defects 
among his contemporaries; and he therefore calls attention to 
certain of its essential features. Thus he points out that the 
subject chosen for the purpose of comparison should be fomiliar 
and free from obscurity ; it should be clearer than that which it 
was designed to illustrate, and this for obvious reasons. On the 
other hand, similes of a more remote kind had also their uses; 
they were said to produce the effect of novelty and to add an 
air of strangeness and sublimity. And whereas the former kind 
were recommended for use in prose, the latter were said to be 
best adapted for use in poetry. Less interesting perhaps are the 
remaining devices referred to under this head; as for instance, 
“emphasis” 01 “innue ndo ”,? the use of pregnant phrase in 
which more is implied than is actually expressed, or “.amplifica- 
^on”,* in which a condnuous series of words or phrases works 
up to a climax, or again, an unafiected simplicity, impressive 
in its nearness and dehcacy.^ Of his remarks on sententiae, 
however, the same cannot be said. For here we have comments 
of the highest sigmficance; and indeed nothing better illustrates 
his judicial treatment than his discussion on what was at the 
time regarded as “ the chief if not the sole ornament of style ”,® 
By this device was meant the use of paradoxical or epigrammadc 
turns of phrase often embodying refiexions of a striking kind; 
and Qpintilian, while noting that it was a practice rare in 
ancient days, adds also that it had become an abuse of recent 

1 vm, 3, 71. Cf. vol. 1, 104. » vm, 3, 7aff, • vm, 3, 83. 
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years, and that authorities were divided in their opinions as to 
its real value. Among the chief abuses was said to be the 
employment of epigrams embodying a play upon words; or 
again of reflexions purporting to be of universal application, 
which were nothing more than flimsy statements made in 
support of a given point of view. The chief defect, however, was 
the prodigahty of their employment. They were used lavishly, 
indiscriminately, and foolishly; and with this most of Qpin* 
tilian’s contemporaries would have agreed. As to their excessive 
we, it was a procedure to be deprecated for artistic reasons. 
For not only would their peculiar charm as a result be lost, but 
expression would become jerky, a series of detached sentences, 
glittering, it is true, but lacking in cohesion. And their effect 
would be that “of sparks flashing through smoke, rather than 
the clear light that comes from a steady flame ”. ^ On the other 
hand, he does not condemn their use entirely. He sees in them 
a valuable ingredient of style, the very eyes [oculos) , so to speak, 
of eloquence; but then, as he points out, the body is not made 
up of eyes. Moreover, he is conscious of further artistic values; 
their forceful character, their memorable form by reason of 
their brevity, and their persuasive quality resuldng &om the 
pleasing surprise they give. So that altogether he does not 
scruple to commend their use to his readers; provided, that is, 
they were employed discreetly, without irrelevance or excess. 

Turmng now from ornamental devices of the more general 
kind, Quintilian proceeds to deal with the more detailed effects 
bound up with Tropes and Figures. And here, broadly speaking, 
what he has in mind are those artistic changes in the meaning 
or the form of words and phrases which have as their object the 
elucidation or the enrichment of expression. It is true that he 
distinguishes between Tropes and Figures, and the Figures he 
also divides into Figu res of sp^h an d Fi gures of thoug ht, while 
decrying the further ne^less sulMlivisions then current. Yet, 
even so, the distinctions he adopts are not rigidly maintained, 
his treatment in this respect being somewhat confused and 
unconvinemg. And the only conclusion to be drawn from 
Qpintilian’s procedure in this part of the work is that he was 

‘ vm, 5, 29. 
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reviewing the routine teaching of contemporary rhetoricians 
with the object of reducing it to more rational finm. Hence 
his discursive treatment of these ornamental devices; among 
the more familiar of the Tropes treated being metaphor, 
epithet, periphrasis, allegory, hyperbaton, and hyperbole, while 
I his Figures range from such devices as apostrophe, personifica* 
tion, antithesis and irony to the more mysterious operations 
I known as epanodos, paradiastole, hypotyposis and the rest. 
Some of his occasional remarks, it is true, are not without their 
interest; as when, for instance, he describes metaphor as “ the 
supreme ornament of style or when he states that the epithet 
(or decorative'^djective) was justified only when it added 
something definite to the sense* — a point of interest to modem 
readers, in view of the abuse of the redundant epithet by E nglish 
poets of the eighteenth century. At the same time what is more 
important than his remarks on each individual device is his 
teaching in general as to their value and use; and here once 
again he brings to bear the light of common sense on the 
bewildering complexities with which the rhetoricians had by 
this time enveloped the whole question. That Figures were 
necessary for the creation of an attractive style he is firmly 
convinced. They were departures from the normal way of 
saying things, fertilisers of language, which relieved the tedium 
of everyday speech and transformed it into a vehicle for the 
[highest and loftiest truth. Stealing their way secretly into the 
minds of readers they excited emotion, made for clearness and 
elegance, gave to expression variety and beauty, while adding 
to style generally an element of novelty and fine surprise. Yet 
such Figures, he maintains, were no fixed things. The figurative 
expression of one generation became naturally the normal 
idiom of the generation that followed;* so that in the ordinary 
sense of the term everything was expressed by Figures. And in 
this connexion he recalls ApoUodorus’s statement (derived 
from Caedlius) that the rules laid down fo^igures were to him 
meaningless.* Hence Quintilian’s frequent strictures on the 
mechanical treatment of the subject, and in particular his revolt 
against the wholesale preservation of Greek nomenclature. 


* vm, 3, 
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Many of the accepted Figures, he suggests, were no Figures at 
all; thorelvCTc" no limits to tbe craize'for inventing technical 
terms; and he recognises only tHbde devices whlclfserved some 
psychological purpose or added to expression some definite 
artistic grace. Nor does he fail to add a word of warning about 
their employment. He explains that they must be discreetly 
used and with a sense of decorum; they must be in keeping not 
only with the subject-matter but also with the circiunstances 
of Aeir employment. For to do otherwise would be to destroy 
their charm, and to create an air of insincerity; “no one”, he 
adds, “can tolerate the expression of sorrow or anger in neat 
antitheses”.^ 

There yet remains to be considered the third and last section 
of Quintilian’s treatment of “the arrangement of words”. He 
has already treated of the need for clearness in style; and the 
part played by “ornament” in heightening stylistic effects. He 
now proceeds to deal with the effects resulting from a skilful 
placing of words, those factors of “artistic structure” which 
added to the vitality and beauty of expression; and here we 
have what is perhaps one of the most illuminating parts of his 
work. As he himself notes, the subject had already been treated 
by others, by Cicero and Dionysius more especially, but also by 
Horace and “ Longinus ”, in more siunmary fashion. And now 
Quintilian reverts to the more inc^ive treatment, in order as 
he states to meet certain objections which had been raised to 
Cicero’s theory in general. That due regard for verbal setting 
had been a comparatively late development he is prepared to 
admit; though he cannot agree with Cicero that even such 
early writers as Lysias or Herodotus or Thucydides had been 
wholly ignorant of these things. At any rate he is convinced 
that not a little of the vigour and charm of all good writing was 
the outcome of the apt placing of words; and he proceeds to 
elaborate his ideas for the contideration of his Roman readers. 

In the first place he emphasises the importance of placing 
words in the most effective order in the sentence; and he forth- 
with scouts the notion of the existence fixed rules on the 
subject, such as for instance the rules requiring that nouns 

‘ DC, 3, loa. 
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sliould precede verbs, and verbs adverbs, or that adjectives and 
pronouns should follow the nouns with which they are con- 
nected.^ All such arbitrary laws he dismisses as sheer pedantry, 
seeing that a reversal of the order proposed often produced 
excellent results. Nor was the natural order always the best for 
ardsdc purposes; for ordinary speech embodied much that was 
discordant and disjointed, so that some rearrangement was 
jailed for on aesthetic grounds. The fact was that in his opimon 
the most effective order was determined by the formal qualities 
of the words themselves. ‘ ‘ In writing ”, states Qjiintilian,* “ we 
build as with unhewn stone; we cannot hew or polish our words 
so as to make them fit compactly.” And therefore, he goes on 
to add, we must place them in accordance with the nature of 
things, postponing some, advancing others, and assigning to 
each the setting productive of the most pleasing results. This 
then is the basic principle he lays down regarding word-order 
in a sentence; though he is careful to add that the happiest 
effects follow when the natural order is preserved as closely as 
possible. And for the rest he supplies one further practical hint. 
It is often well, he states, to conclude a sentence with a verb; 
for it is in verbs after all that the real strength of language lies, 
while the concluding word is most strongly impressed on the 
mind of the hearer (or reader).* 

Apart fifom sentence-order, however, there were also to be 
considered the more intimate relations between words them- 
selves and the happiest ways of combining them. And here it 
is a plea for euphony in the ordering of words that Qpintilian 
is making.* IngeneraThe maintsuns that all harshness or discord 
produced by the clash of vowels or consonants should be 
sedulously avoided; particularly such ugly combinations as a 
and 0 or s and s (x) at the juncture of words. At the same time 
Iwhile such hiatus was normally to be avoided, the law was by 
no means to be regarded as absolute. The followers of Isocrates, 
in Qpintilian’s opinion, had made of it a fetish; and there were 
drcumstances under which the law could be safely disregarded. 
Thus both Demosthenes and Cicero were said to have exercised 
a wise discretion in the matter; and whereas excessive aqxiety 

* K, 4, 24ff. * vm, 6, 63. * DC, 4, 36. * DC, 4, saff. 
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to avoid hiatus tended to hamper expression, its occasional use 
accOTding to Cicero gave an air of pleasing carelessness, as if 
the writer was more concerned with matter than with manner. 
Nor was this the only counsel given by Qpintilian in respect of 
euphony. It was a &ult, he states, to crowd too many mono- 
syllables together, since a jerky ef&ct resulted; while too many 
long syllables in succession tended to retard the movement. 
Moreover, to conclude a number of successive sentences with 
the same cadences or inflexions was apt to produce a mono- 
tonous effect. And finally he warns his readers against em- 
ploying as the first syllables of one word the last syllables of the 
word preceding; a feult of which even Cicero had been guilty 
in his much-quoted line, “ 0 fartunatam tuaam me consuleRamam”.^ 
Most important of all however are Qjuintilian’s remarks on the 
need for arranging words so as to obtain those rhythmical effects 
appropriate to all good prose.* And here he is following in the 
train of Aristotle and Cicero, Dionysius and others, who had 
maintained the essentially rhythmical character of all prose 
utterance. As his predecessors had done, he distinguishes clearly 
betwee n rhvthm'^d metre. “A complete verse in prose”, he 
states, “has an unpleasing effect”; and he condemns the 
attempts of certain grammarians to force prose into definite 
metres as if it were a sort of lyric poetry. On the other hand, 
he is equally emphatic as to thewneed for uncling rhythm; 
and he recalls Cicero’s statement that “the whole of prose 
structure consists of rhythm”; and again, that same orator’s 
explanation of Demosthenes’s thunderbolts as being largely due 
to his forceful, whirling rhythms. That such rhythmical effects 
in prose were harder to manipulate than the metrical efiects 
in verse he readily allows. Each line in verse, he points out, 
is uniform, its movement being determined by a definite pattern, 
whereas in prose the movement vanes from phrase to phrase 
in the freest fashion. Nevertheless, the presence of rhythm he 
asserts to be indispensable. It is needed at the beginning of a 
sentence to win the attention of a reader and at the end to form 
an effective close; while even in the looser epistolary style it is 
by no means non-existent, though there the structural con- 

^ DC, 4, 41. * DC, 4, 45fF. 
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nexion being less rigid, it is subtler in kind and harder to 
detect^ the special practical injunctions supplied by 

Qpindlian at this stage; his advice, for instance, that to obtain 
the requisite rhythm it would sometimes be expedient to 
employ additional words provided they were not redundant, 
or again, to omit others that were not essential to the sense. 
Then, too, he asserts quite definitely that all metrical feet have 
their place in prose.* In this he recognises that he is at variance 
with earlier authorities who, following Aristotle, had declared 
that certain rhythms were unsuitable for prose; dactylic for 
instance being too dignified, trochaic too impetuous, and iambic 
too commonplace. Yet he insists on all alike being constituents 
of “that other harmony of prose’*; elements which, with their 
variations of long and short syllables, gave to prose something 
of its infinite variety. In prose of the grander kind, he adds, 
long syllables would predominate, in lighter passages short 
syUables; yet all were necessary for adequate expression and 
for the free rhythmical movement of the best prose. Nor does 
he omit to add a word of advice as to how these effects were 
best come by. He has, it is true, no fixed rules to offer; in the 
matter of rhythm, he affirms, the ear is the sole judge, selecting, 
approving, and rejecting in accordance with the nature of the 
theme. Nor was the process one of a meticulous measurement 
of feet, a painful elaboration of what Lucilius had termed 
“a mosaic of phrases”. Such methods, Qpintilian states, only 
cooled the passions and cramped the expression; whereas the 
true sdmulus and guidance came from natural promptings, 
from the instinctive 
And lastly, he adds : 

— the need in this matter for a concealment of art.* The in- 
junction is one that is frequently hinted at elsewhere;* it figures 
in his teaching as one of his basic principles. But nowhere is 
it more necessary than in connexion with these rhythmical 
effects, the very essence of which is their inevitable and 
spontaneous cluuracter. 

Such then is what might perhaps be called the nucleus of 


feeling of the ear for quantity and rhythm. 
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Quintilian’s theory of style; a demand for the choice of the best 
words and their most effecdve arrangement, involnng an 
exploitation of all the resoiuces of language whether of clearness 
or novelty or beauty or music — a theory not essentially different 
from that of a later age according to which style was described 
as “ the best words in the best order Yet Qjindlian is under 
no delusion that this was all that was involved in style. As he 
himself states, to devote oneself whoUy to the study of words 
was a futile and crippling business; and he therefore supple- 
ments his basic doctrine with some llirther principles which 
were the outcome of an approach to his subject from other 
angles. Thus, in the first place, he submits a number of precepts 
of an eminently practic^ kind; though he warns his readers 
that there were graces which were beyond the calculation of 
art. With regard to such matters he states that no clear guidance 
could be given; “we must rely on feeling and take nature for 
our guide”.* And here he has seemingly in mind that element 
of “happy chance” which goes to the creation of beauty 
of cxprcssion—a point previously made by Agathon, and 
more recently by Simylus.* Apart from this, however, he 
has not a few injunctions to give which are none the less 
important because most of them were commonplaces at the 
time. For one thing he insists with Horace that style must grow 
naturally out of subject-matter,* The subject-matter, he asserts, 
will ordinarily suggest the best mode of expression; there must 
be no hunting after words, no glaring artifice. For in the one 
case there will result the natural beauty of healthy bodies, with 
their warm colouring, their symmetry and grace; in the other 
a meretricious splendour which only defaces. Then, too, closely 
bound up with this is the importance he attaches to demrum as 
a principle of general application.* According to this doctrine 
style should vary in keeping with the speaker, the occasion, the 
circumstances; since, as Quintilian points out, all “ornament” 
owes its effect not so much to its inherent qualities as to its 
appropriateness, to the conditions under which it is employed. 
Hence the need for avoiding incongruities, and for the exercise 

' Cf. Coleridge, Taifc Ttdk, vi, agg. * at, 4, lao, 
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of restnunt in all forms of expression. And here again was a 
matter in which no rules were possible; it was something that 
should be left to the individual taste and judgment. Further- 
more, Qpintilian utters a warning against a fatal fluency in 
writing, and urges the importance of “correctness” and sdf- 
criticism.* There are times, he grants, when we may “spread 
our sails before a following breeze”; but caution is nevertheless 
necessary in order to avoid what is bombasdc or commonplace, 
disorderly or discordant. And this is best achieved by careful 
sclf-critidsm, and by following more especially the advice of 
Horace to refrain for a time and then to view the work from 
a fresh and impersonal standpoint.* “ Write quickly ”, he adds, 
“and you will never write well; write well and you will soon 
write quickly” {cito smbendo non Jit ut bent scribatur; bene scrtbendo 
jit tit etto),* At the same time he is aware that the quest for 
“correctness” is not without its dangers. There are those, he 
explains, who are morbidly self<ritical; who agonise over 
syllables, are never content, but have an itch for amending 
what well might stand. Such excessive zeal for "correctness”, 
however, he xmreservcdly condemns; it not only mutilates the 
style but is apt to lead also to atrophy and silence. “The file”, 
he urges, “should polish our work, not wear it away” {opus 
poliat lima non exterat).* 

Of all the practical injunctions which Quintilian submits to 
his readers, none is however of greater interest than that 
relating to “imitation”, the process which was to become the 
watchword of the Renascence. What he has to say on the subject 
was probably based on the work of Dionysius or some common 
source; though this does not detract from the importance of his 
pronouncement. Indeed, in view of the foct that Dionysitis’s 
extant remarks are but fragmentary, while nowhere else do we 
find a coherent statement on the theme, the value of Quin- 
tilian's treatment can scarcely be overrated. It supplies what 
would otherwise have been a gap in our knowledge of con- 
temporary theory; and as such it therefore calls for some 
amount of detailed consideration. Concerning the general 
principle of “imitation” in the first place he has something to 

* 3f 5- * Cf.A P 386ff. • *,3, 10 (tr.H.E.B.). * z,4,4. 
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say. He notes, for instance, that some of the earlier authorities 
had included it among their essential requirements for the 
attainment of skill in writing; thus adding to the demand for 
native gifts, a knowledge of art, and exercise {natura, ars, 
exereitatio), a further demand for imitation of the best writers.^ 
And with this requirement he is in general agreement It is 
both natural and expedient, he holds, to imitate what we admire 
in others; and in all arts, he adds, such imitation is specially 
valuable.* At the same time he is careful to explain that in the 
process of imitation the nicest judgment was needed. And here 
his commentary becomes one of an illuminating kind; he 
succeeds in presenting a doctrine vastly different from that 
which prevailed at the Renascence, when imitation stood for 
little more than slavish copying. He insists, to begin with, 
that only the best writers were to be imitated, and that they 
were to be imitated with discernment and judgment.’ In his 
own time, he declares, not a few decadent writers were taken 
as models; while oftentimes it was the defects, and not the 
merits, of the best writers that were being copied. And as 
illustrations of this he points to those among his contemporaries 
who took insipidity of thought and crudity of form to be the 
main features of the auicient Roman way of writing; to others 
again who, eschewing ornament, prided themselves on their 
Attic manner; while there were also others who thought that 
obscurity and abruptness were me best that Thucydides had 
to offer, or that tame and colourless writing was necessarily 
Ciceronian, provided that the periods were sufficiently long. 
Yet all this, Qpintilian protests, was but a false conception of 
imitation; it was necessary above all to imitate with under- 
standing, and with a clear sense of what was good and bad in 
style. Then, too, he has something to say concerning the con- 
ditions and methods of imitation; as when, for instance, he* 
demands that imitation should be attempted along congenial 
lines and in conformity with the capacity and bent of the 
individual writer.’ One object of imitation, as he understood 
it, was to assist in the development of a writer’s native powers; 
and for one whose talent lay in the direction of simplicity and 
‘ m, 5, 1. * X, a, iflf. • X, a, i4ff. • x, a, igflF. 
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elegance, to imitate a model that was rugged and vigorous 
could only result in a crippling or a thwarting of those powers. 
On the other hand he afSrms that imitation should not be 
Umited to any one style, since various circumstances called for 
different styles.^ Nor was imitation to be regarded as a matter 
of mere words.* What was really to be imitated were the 
methods of this or that writer; his judgment, his arrangement, 
his appeal to the emotions, as well as his vocabulary, his use 
of Figures and the rest. Such a process was obviously something 
far removed from mere formal copying; and if Qjointilian’s 
concepdon falls short of “Longinus’s” brilliant exposidon of 
the term, it is at least free from the misleading interpretadons 
of a later day. 

The most significant element in Quintilian’s conception of 
“imitation” has, however, yet to be mentioned; and that is, 
that, despke the importance he attaches to the process, he is 
emphatic in adding that “imitation alone is not enough” 
{imitatio per se ipsa non si^fficit),* that its real function lies not in 
the reproduction of earlier methods of expression but in con- 
ducing to the discovery of new effects and to the development 
of style in general. And here, it may be remarked, he is 
seemingly at one with Horace, with whom “imitation” stood 
for much the same thing.* Of the limitations of mere mechanical 
imitation Quintilian speaks^ with some force. At best he 
describes it as a difficult operation. For while the formal 
excellences of an artistic performance may with care be repro- 
duced, the subtler and more vital qualities are more elusive and 
defy imitation; so that a perfect artistic copy becomes almost 
an impossibility. Nor, he goes on to add, would the results be 
really worth while, even if complete success in copying were 
possible; for an imitation is necessarily inferior to its original, 
just as shadow is to substance. The achievement would in fact 
be no more valuable than those pictures produced by copying 
with the help of “the ruler and measuring rod” {mensuris ac 
Uneis).^ Hence to Quintilian imitation as an end in itself was 
no ideal to follow. It was rather a means to further artistic 

* X, a, 33. • X, a, 37. * X, a, 4ff. 
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advance, an incentive to improve on earlier achievement; ahd 
diis, he notes, had been the common practice in all human 
activities. Otherwise the highest flights in Roman poetry would 
still have been those of Livius Andronicus; and men, as he puts 
it, would sdll have been sailing on rafts. 

Nor can the significance of this attitude on the part of 
Quintilian be easily missed. It points clearly to his grasp of 
the principle of artistic development and to a theory of art far 
removed from the static conception of later times, with its 
intricate code of fixed rules and standards. And this he em- 
phasises more than once in connexion with style, which he holds 
to be capable of development from the very nature of things. 
In fret he looks forward with confidence to the working-out of 
new stylistic eflects, arguing that Nature docs not forbid the 
attainment of perfection in art, that all artistic advance is the 
work of time, and that moreover it is foolish to suppose that 
what has not hitherto been done cannot tfierefore be done.^ 
And this he supports by an appeal to historical fact, explaining 
that in aU arts there had been developments, arising out of 
different conditions of time and place, as well as from variations 
in individual tastes and ideals.* In painting and sculpture he 
shows this to have been true; and in oratory also he traces 
similar changes, from the crudities of Cato down to the more 
cultured performances of later d^ys. Hence there can be no 
doubt as to Quintilian’s position in this matter. Inspired by 
a vision of fresh possibilities in expression, he refuses to be 
limited by past methods and achievements, or to be confined 
to the beaten track {unam orbitam) where progress was limited 
to “the pace of a tight-rope walker” {per Junes ingredientium 
tanUtatem).* Nor is he a believer in the doctrine of tout est dit, 
any more than in the theory that there was one way, and only 
one way, in which a thing could properly be said. If that were * 
so, he aig;ues, future development was indeed ruled out ; whereas 
he states it to be his conviction that infinite possibilities re- 
mained, “the methods of expression still available being in- 
munerable; so that the last word on style could never be said ” 
{de quo numquam dicta erunt omnia).* 
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And here again Quintilian has soipe practical comments to 
make; as when he suggests for instance that style should develop 
in accordance with contemporary taste, or again in conformity 
with the genius of the language. Thus he allows that some 
concession should be made to changes of taste; to the demand, 
for example, in his own day for more striking and emotional 
utterance.^ Cicero, he maintains, had taken into account the 
taste of his audiences; and he, for his part, was prepared to 
approve of the use of epigrams and senUniiae, provided they 
were not overdone. The device, it was true, had not been com- 
monly employed by the Greeks, but it had its uses in giving 
point and sparkle to style; and he therefore commends its 
employment with discretion. “ The toga ”, as he puts it, “should 
not be shabby, but it need not be of silk.” Then, too, he advises 
his countrymen that in attempting to develop their style they 
should keep in mind the nature of their language, its peculiarities 
and disabilities as compared with that of the Greeks. In general 
he states that Latin words had neither the richness, the variety, 
nor the charm of Greek words.* They were harsher in sound, 
their accents were less pleasing, and they contained many 
discordant syllables, such as those ending in 6 or d or m, the 
“mooing” (Tnugims) letter, as he calls it. So that altogether it 
had to be recognised that the language of Rome was incapable 
of that harmony and grace >yhich were the attributes of Greek 
and more particularly of Attic Greek. At the same time he is 
far from despairing of the future of Latin style; and he urges 
that the shortcomings of the medium should serve as an incentive 
to more serious efforts. To a consciousness of this deficiency he 
ascribes the increasing attention paid to rhythmical effects by 
Latin writers — a branch of study in which they had surpassed 
the Greeks.* And for the rest, it was necessary to aim at 
development along lines that were likely to be fruitful, llius if 
harmony and grace were in some measure denied to Romans, 
there were other effects that were possible and acceptable; and 
these were to be the goal of future efforts. “We cannot”, he 
writes, “be as delicate {gracUes) as the Greeks, then let us be 
more vigorous. We are beaten in subtlety, then let us prevail 
* xn, lo, 45ir. * xn, lo, * ix, 4, 145. 
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if with die Greeks the sense of touch is 
surer (finprutas eertior), then kt us surpass them in richness 
(copia)*'^ Here then was advice of a useful and &r-reaching 
kind. It was a recognition of the &ct that the main charac- 
teristics of style in any one language are in part determined by 
the literary qualities of that language; and it was the first time 
for that &ct to be clearly revealed. 

In what has now been said will be found to be included the 
main substance of Qpintilian’s theory of style; his fimdamental 
requirements in the first place, together with numerous practical 
injunctions of a valuable kind. Less important perhaps, though 
not without their interest, are further incidental remarks of his, 
which, while they are mosdy conventional in kind, nevertheless 
throw light on certain other aspects of his artisdc theory; and 
as such at this stage call at least for passing mention. Thus there 
are places in which he does litde more than subscribe to the 
current orthodox theory ; as when, for instance, he states that the 
orator (or artist in words) must be a good man,* or again, that 
the perfect orator should in general study the workings of nature 
and reason and should draw on the precepts of philosophy.* 
The latter precept bears witness to the influence of Cicero; but 
it is submitted by Quintilian with something less than Cicero’s 
enthusiasm, owing to changed conditions. The study of philo- 
sophy, as he states,* was being neglected by orators in his own 
day, since philosophy no longer concerned itself with the worid 
of action but had returned to the porches and the schools. Then, 
too, in his treatment of decorum he so far conforms to current 
ideas as to approve of the classification of style in accordance 
with set types of human nature.* He rightly maintains that, as 
a general principle, style should be in keeping with the character 
of a speaker (or writer). But when he goes on to add that 
mildness and restraint should characterise the style of old men, 
that floridity and daring should be features of youth, or again 
that soldiers should write simply and philosophers austerely, 
he is then suggesting distinctions of a foctitious kind, and giving 
countenance to a theory that was to have disastrous effects in 

*xn, 10, 36. * I, Pr. 2g;i, a, 3;xn, I, I. 

*xn,a,4. *xn, 2, 8. •xi, 1, 3iir. 
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the later history of criticism. On the other hand greater in> 
dependence is ihown in his attitude towards the conventiona l 
threefold division of style into what was known as the plain, 
t he grand or forci Me, and the intermediate or florid sty^ .^ 
The classificatioiTwas one which had been adopt^ by Cicero, 
Dionysius and others; and Quintilian in his turn gives it a 
[general approval, while reminding his readers of its main 
I features. Thus he points out that the three styles were calculated 
to attain the three main aims of a speaker (or writer) ;* the plain 
style being best suited for teaching, the grand style for stirring 
the emotions, and the intermediate style for giving delight. He 
moreover professes to detect in Homer representatives of the 
three styles, in Menelaus, Ulysses, and Nestor respectively; and 
if any one style was to Be aaopted, tne grand style with its 
, forceful overpowering effects was the one recommended. All 
such doctrine was in accordance with the contemporary 
teaching. And there is this further to be said for such classifica- 
tion, that it helped to focus attention on some of the salient 
characterisucs of style, while it also provided a convenient 
system for grouping the various orators and writers. Yet 
Qpintilian is not satisfied that such a method was the best way 
^Tiandling tne supj ect. As he proceeds to point out, eloquence 
cannot be lumted to any three styles;* it does not admit of such 
clear-cut divisions, but consis^ rather of countless varieties with 
many qiudities in common, and oftentimes fine shades of 
difference. Nor again could all writers be forced into these 
three categories, seeing that each was possessed of his own 
peculiar genius, and made use of all styles more or less in 
accordance with circumstances. In this way then does Quin- 
tilian chaUenge the conventional methods; he attempts to bring 
back the study of style from the artificiality of the threefold, 
division on to the more r ati onal line s laid down by Aristoti e. 
And lastly, something mvat here be said concerning Qpintilian’s 
remarks on humour: a valuable seasoning, as he explains, in 
all expression, yet one most difficult to analyse or even to discuss 
on account of its elusive character. What he has to say is for 
the most part in keeping with the Aristotelian tradition as 
* xn, 10, 58ff. ' See p. 264 si^a. * xn, 10, 66. 
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represented by Cicero and the author of the Tractatus Cois~ 
limanus', and he follows them both in stating that “laughter has 
its basis in some kind or other of deformity or ugliness’’,^ and 
that moreover it is excited by cither actions or words.* At the 
same time he asserts that humour is primarily the product of 
natural gifts and opportunity; and that while it is not wholly 
independent of art, it nevertheless does not admit of the 
prescription of rules. He therefore limits himself to some general 
observations which are not without their interest; while he also 
endeavours to clear up points of terminology by distinguishing 
between such terms as urbanus, venustus, s/dsus, facetus, and 
iocosus. Among the more interesting of his remarks are those 
relating to the art of successful jesting. Jokes, he asserts, must 
always be good-humomed, never directed against the un* 
fortunate, always in keeping with time and place, and carrying 
with them an air of spontaneity. The neatest form of humour, 
he adds,* is that which depends for its success on the element 
of surprise, by deceiving anticipation or taking another’s words 
in a different sense from what was intended; while simulation 
or the pretence of having a certain opinion, and dissimulation, 
the pretence of not understanding another’s meaning, are also 
effective. In short, the essence of all humour, he states, consists 
in “a distortion of the true and natural meaning of words’’;* 
and brevity, he reminds us, is th<;,soul of wit.* 

With this then we have concluded our survey of Qpintilian’s 
theorising; and we now turn to consider another aspect of his 
critical work, namely, his literary judgments which are for the 
most part to be found in the well-known first chapter of the 
tenth Book of his treatise. What he here attempts to provide is 
a sort of supplement to his theorising, a course of reading for 
intending orators, which would help to improve their style. 
And since, unlike some of his contemporaries, he regards all 
literature as helpful for that purpose — all forms of good writing 
whether in prose or verse having in his opinion certain prin- 
ciples in common* — ^he passes rapidly in review the better part 
of existing literature, thus supplying a critical summary of the 

» VI, 3 , 8. > VI, 3 , 82 . * VI, 3 , 84 ff. 

* VI, 3, 89. * VI, 3, 45. • X, a, 88. 
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literature of Greece and Rome during their classical periods. 
As the framework for his exposition he adopts the arrangement 
of Dionyuus in his work On Iwitatum\ so that his main divisions 
ate poetry, history, oratory, and philosophy. At the same time 
it is not without its significance that he also makes use of fiuther 
sub-divisions, treating poetry under the heads of epic, lyric, 
comic, tragic, elegiac, and satiric. And here incidentally we 
have an early application of the doctrine of the “kinds”, 
according to t^hich each branch of literature was said to have 
its own laws and peculiar excellences {sm cuique proposita lex 
sms cuique decor est) * — a doctrine which was to play a large and 
unfortunate part in later criticism. Within this framework, 
therefore, he proceeds to comment on the outstanding writers 
from Homer down to his own contemporaries. Of epic poetry* 
Homer is described as the fountain head; and attention is 
called to his sublimity, his sense of propriety, the versatility of 
his style, and his unfailing mastery of all the emotions. Then 
foUow brief references to Hesiod as representative of the middle 
style, to Antimachus vigorous though wanting in art, to Apollo- 
nius mediocre but correct, and Aratus lifeless and prosaic; 
while passing mention is also made of the elegiac poets Calli- 
machus and Philetas, as well as of Archilochus greatest of 
iambic poets, forceful in invective. Of lyric poets* Pindar is 
said to be the greatest by igeason of the magnificence of his 
diction and thought; though Stesichorus, happy in his themes, 
is also described as a great, if somewhat uncontrolled, genius. 
Alcaeus is further commended in Horatian phrase for his “lyre 
of gold” {aureo plectra), though descending at times to amorous 
themes; while Simonides, simple and decorous in diction, is 
said to excel in pathos. Concerning the Old Comedy* he has 
rather less to say, though what he says is of definite interest. 
As its chief exponents he mentions Aristophanes, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus ; and he claims for it the distinction of being practically 
the only form of Greek poetry in which the genuine grace of 
Attic diction had been preserved. He further commends it for 
its vigorous attacks on vice; while in the loftiness and elegance 
of its style he sees the nearest approach to oratorical ewellence. 

» X, a, aa. ' x, i, 46. • x, 1, 61. * x, 1, 65. 
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And similar praise is awarded to Menander as representative of 
the New Comedy; his wonderfiil representation of actual life, 
his skill in characterisation, and the richness of his style are said 
to render him a perfect model for orators. In the remarks on 
tragedy^ which follow, Qpintilian is strangely inadequate. He 
states that Aeschylus’s lofty style occasionally fell into bombast; 
diat innovations were made by both Sophocles and Euripides; 
that whereas the former was the more sublime, the latter was 
more oratorical, in style; and that Euripides was supreme in 
the matter of pathos. But this is practically all; and, being 
obvious commonplaces, they do not take us for. Turning then 
to Greek prose, and first to the historians, ‘ Quintilian has 
something to say about both Thucydides and Herodotus. He 
compares them briefly as stylists; the one, terse, compact, and 
excelling in vigour, the other, pleasing, diffuse, and possessed 
of the greater charm. And with a mere mention of Theo- 
pompus, Philistus and others, he passes on to the orators,* 
choosing five out of the canon of ten referred to by Caecilius. 
Of these Demosthenes is said to be the greatest; vigorous and 
compact in style, with nothing redundant, excessive, or flat, he 
is said to be the perfect model for orators. Then there was 
Aeschines more diffuse and less restrained; Hyperides with 
undoubted charm but of lighter metal; Lysias supreme in his 
elegant simplicity; Isocrates elat)prate and smooth, but over- 
meticulous in his care for rhythm; and reference is also made 
to the later Demetrius Phalereus with whom Attic oratory was 
said to have begun its decline. And lastly there were the 
philosophers,* of whom Plato came first, who was said to 
excel in acuteness of intellect and in his divine gift of expression, 
Homeric in its quality. With him are grouped Xenophon, 
unrivalled in charm, the gift of the Graces; Aristotle, too, who^ 
is praised for his vast learning and the sweetness of his style 
{eloquendi suamtas) ; and finally, Theophrastus, endowed with a 
brilliance that Aristotle had termed “divine”. 

Leaving now the Greeks, Q^untilian continues his sketch with 
an account of the Romans; and to Virgil he assigns the firs t 
place a mong Latin epic poets.® In point of ment Virgil is said 

^ X, 1, 66. * x.*i 7 73‘ ^ *» >» 76. • X, 1, 81. * X, 1, 85. 
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to rank ne xt to Ho my :in.fect, nearer to Homer (according to 
Domitius Afer) than he is to the next best poet. An d to this is 
added the further comment that, whereas H omer w as the greater 
genius, Vu yil was the greate r artiat, in that hS task was harrtrr 
— a'disdnction that became a cnmmnnplar.e in later ages. Of 
the rema ining epic poets Quintilian has little to say; though 
Ennius at least is described as worthy of reverence, the reverence 
paid to some aged oak, venerable but not beautiful. Ovid, too, 
is said to be good in parts; but then he is “wanton” (lascivtu) 
and too much given to admiring his own cleverness {nimium 
amator tngenii std). Lucan again is described as fiery, im* 
passioned, and distinguished in a high degree for his epigram^ 
made utterance — all qualides of oratorical rather than poedc 
value. And for the rest, Varro of Atax is mentioned, though 
his diedon is said to be limited; while passing reference is also 
made to a number of contemporaneous poets. In elegy,^ on 
the other hand, the Romans are said to have rivalled the 
Greeks. And of these elegiac poets Tibullus is described as the 
most terse and elegant, though some, we are told, would prefer 
Properdtis; and included in this same category are also Ovid 
and Gallus. Then comes the claim that in sadre as a whole the 
Romans were unrivalled {satira quidm tota nostra est) and the 
dictum is one that later scholarship has endorsed with due 
limitadons. Concerning Lucilius, the earliest of such poets, 
different esdmates, it is stated, were current at the time. Thus 
some enthusiasts maintained him to be the greatest of all poets; 
whereas Horace for one held that his style was turbid and that 
his work was not fiee from unpleasant features. With both of 
these esdmates, however, Quintilian disagrees; and is content 
with praising the learmng of the poet, as well as that frankness 
.of speech which gave to his satire its point and abounding 
wit {abwidantia salis). To Horace on the other hand he would 
assign the highest place, his style being terser and purer; in 
Persius too he recognises a satirist of parts; while worthy of 
mendon were also the older sadres of Terendus Varro, the most 
learned of Romans though no great artist. Of lyrical poets* 

* X. 1, 93- 
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Qpintilian has but little to say. Horace in his opinion is almost 
the only one worth reading; and he is said to soar aloft, to be 
lively and charming, while in the divosity of his Figures and 
his daring felicity of phrase (verbis felicissime audax) there was 
also mu(^ to be praised. Concerning tragedy,^ strangely 
enough, Quintilian has rather more to say; both Accius and 
Pacuvius being commended for their use of sententiae, the 
nobility of their expression, and the dignity of their charac* 
tetisation. At the same time they were said to be lacking in 
elegance; and whereas Accius was in general regarded as the 
more vigorous, to Pacuvius was usually ascribed the greater 
learning. Then, too, Varius was said to have achieved success 
in the tragic vein, his ThyesUs being held to challenge com- 
parison with the finest Greek work; while Ovid’s Medea, so 
Qpintilian thought, also showed that poet at his best. Equally 
unexpected is however the statement concerning comedy,* 
namely, that it was in that field that Latin literature was most 
defective; and this in spite of the laudatory estimates of earlier 
authorities. Thus Caecilius, we learn, had been the subject of 
much praise ; while Stilo had stated that if the Muses had chosen 
to speak Latin they would have used the lang^uage of Plautus. 
Quintilian, it is true, allows that the work of Terence was in 
the highest degree elegant; that Afranitis, too, had excelled in 
Roman comedy, though much given to obscenity. And yet his 
general verdict is definitely imfiivourable; Roman writers, in 
his opinion, had utterly failed to reproduce the charm and 
grace of ancient Gredc comedy. After this he turns to consider 
the prose-writers, and first the historians,* of whom Sallust and 
Livy were chief. The former he praises for his unique rapidity, 
the latter fi)r his charm in narrative, his eloquent speeches and 
emotional appeal ; and both, he claims, had rivalled the Greeks,^ 
Sallust being confidently ranked with Thucydides and Livy 
with Herodotus. Nor, adds Quintilian, were Roman orators* 
imworthy of like comparison. And Cicero in particular he 
would set against the greatest of the Greeks, supporting his 
statement in the meantime by a masterly appreciation of that 
orator. Then, too, there were others with claims to distinction 
^ *1 >* 97* * X, >» 99. • X, 1, 101. * X, 1, 105. 
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in this kind; Asinius Pollio and Messala both polished and 
precise, Calvus hypercritical pahaps but grave and chaste in 
style, Cassius Severus witty and greatly gilled but somewhat 
wanting in judgment, as well as Domidus Afer and a host of 
others among his contemporaries. And lastly there were the 
philosophers^ of whom but few, he confesses, could be called 
distinguished in style, though Cicero here again is claimed as 
a rival to Plato ; and with some notable remarks on the younger 
Seneca as stylist Qpintilian brings at length his survey to a close. 

Such then are the main detaik of Quintilian’s cridcal sketch ; 
and from the first it becomes plain that, in view of his specific 
purpose, what he really has in mind is not so much literary 
appreciadon in the wider sense of the term, as a discussion of 
stylisdc qualifies, the value of this or that writer for rhetorical 
training. And this is not confined to his treatment of prose* 
writers; it is characterisdc of his remarks on the poets as well. 
Thus he counts it to Homer’s credit that in his work all the 
rules of oratory are illustrated; Theocritus and Lucredus he 
pracdcally ignores as irrelevant to his purpose; and everywhere 
it is the maimer of expression, the use of Figures, sententiae, and 
the Uke, that for all practical purposes monopolise the attendon. 
Nor is this the only limitadon that marks his treatment; for 
what he gives, as a rule, are not reasoned estimates but brief 
formal comments for which.parallels might be found in most 
of the earlier rhetorical works. And besides the form of his 
remarks he has also in many cases adopted their substance; 
a fact that is more particularly seen m his commentary on 
Greek writers, much of which is reminiscent of Cicero, Diony- 
sius, and others. In treating of the Romans, it is true, he is more 
independent; for there tradition had less to offer in the way 
"of ready-made estimates. But even there he draws freely 
on earlier authorities, when indeed he is not quoting merely 
current opinion. And in this way reference is made to the views 
of Horace and Seneca, Petronius and Domidus Afer; so that 
as a consequence much of what he says is of a second-hand, if 
not a hackneyed, kind. Apart from this, however, there are 
other features of his judgments which detract from foeir value; 

^ X, I, 183. 
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such as for instance his patriotic bias, his obsession with the 
idea of rivalling the ancient Greeks, which sometimes leads him 
to exalt unduly the performances at Rome. Of genuine com- 
parative criticism there is but little trace. Such comparisons 
as he makes are, with one exception, of a trite and superficial 
kind; and this is all the more to be regretted in view of the 
facilities offered by a survey which included both Greek and 
Roman writers. Nor are his judgments free from the dis- 
abilities bound up with all contemporary criticism; for he 
stands too near to the writers of Rome to be able to assess their 
value correcdy or yet to place them in their proper perspective. 
Thus it IS that the “lyrical” excellence of Catullus is entirely 
missed;^ Lucretius is incidentally grouped with Macer; while 
such writers as Rabirius, Pedo, and Bassus receive more than 
their due measure of attention. The truth would therefore seem 
to be that this historical sketch has in general been overpraised 
in the past; possibly on account of the rarity of such com- 
prehensive summaries. It may be urged that it supplies us with 
the accepted opinions on literature at the time, and that as such 
it has historical value. Yet it has also without doubt many 
serious defects. Its judgments are mostly of a conventional and 
cut-and-dried kind; they are wanting in insight, discrimination, 
and freshness; and altogether the appreciations are lacking in 
some of the essentials of sotmd aqsthetic criticism. 

While, however, such limitations are present in this first 
systematic effort at surveying the field of literature, at the same 
time there are also places, both in this chapter and elsewhere, 
where Quintilian is seen to greater advantage as a judicial 
critic. And this is notably the case in his comments on Cicero 
and the yoimger Seneca where his treatment is of a freer and 
more personal kind. Thus Cicero he defends against detractor^ 
both past and present;^ against those who had previously 
censured him for his florid and uncontrolled style, as well as 
those later critics who had charged him with being both lifeless 
and dry. Both charges, Quintilian maintained, were equally 

* Professor J. F. Mountford points out that Catullus, in spite of his 
“lyrical” fed^, had but little to do with lync metres, and Qpmtihan's 
d^fication here is based entirely on form. * xn, lO, i3. 
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groundlew; and in a comparison with Demosthenes he succeeds 
in bringing out something of the real greatness of Cicero’s 
achievement.^ Thus in some respects, it was stated, both orators 
were alike: in their judgment, their skill in arrangement, and 
their appeal to the emotions. In the matter of style, however, 
there were said to be differences, Demosthenes being the more 
concentrated and incisive in his methods, Cicero the more 
diffiise and at times the more weighty; so that while from the 
one nothing could well be taken, to the other there was nothing 
that could successfully be added. Of the two Cicero was said 
to reveal the more natural art, though the achievement of 
Demosthenes being prior in time was in that sense the greater. 
And if Cicero owed much to the work of his great predecessor, 
he was said to owe still more to his own immortal genius. For in 
his work, it was added, was reproduced not only Demosthenes’s 
force, but the richness (copia) of Plato and the charm of 
Isocrates as well; and tdl this was accomplished with the 
spontaneity and ease which revealed the master, and which 
made of Cicero a pattern for all to follow. Equally interesting 
are, however, Quintilian’s remarks on the younger Seneca,* 
against whose influence as a stylist he had previously warned 
the younger generation. That his opposition had been due to 
no personal animus he carefully states, explaining that it had 
arisen out of the insidious effects of the Senecan manner on 
young writers, who, bewitched by the meretricious qualities of 
his style, had as a result imitated merely his defects. For his 
many excellences Qjointilian expresses the highest admiration; 
he is generous in his praises of Seneca’s quids and well-stored 
mind, his versatility, his untiring industry, and his denunda- 
tions of vice. At the same time he insists that he was a dangerous 
.guide to follow; and this by reason of his fondness for the 
fantastic in expression, liis constant striving after epigrammatic 
effects — ^features, adds Qpintilian, which had impaired the 
value of his teaching while detracting as well from his dignity 
as a writer. 

Nor are these appreciations the only places where Qpintilian 
reveals his qualities as a judichd critic. In connexion with more 

» X, 1, 105-13. » X, I, lajff. 
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^ than one of the current disputes he pronounces sane judgments, 
denouncing for example both the archaising and the modernist 
tendencies in their extreme forms, while indicating at the same 
time the merits and possibilities of each. Again, there are 
his strictures on the Attidst movement,^ where he enlarges on 
the errors of those who arrogated to themselves the title of 
“Attic” on the score of their simplicity and frugality of ex- 
pression. Following Cicero he points out that Atticism was not 
limited to any one style; that it was common to Lysias, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, and the rest; and that, infinite in its variety, 
it was none other than the product of a keen and exact judgment, 
alive to all the frctors that made for greatness in expression. 
And that he felt strongly on this particular point is suggested 
by his scathing reference to the Atticists of his day as a “coterie 
of withered and anaemic souls who were wont to conceal their 
weakness under a show of health”.* Then, too, it must be noted 
that here and there in his judgments he gives evidence of his 
appreciation of the historical point of view. Thus the origin of 
the Asiatic style,* he maintains, was to be sought for in the 
activities of an earlier stage. And he attributes it not so much 
to a defective knowledge of Greek in the various Asiatic centres 
as to the character of the Asiatic orators and their audiences, 
who with their love of ostentation had given rise to an inflated 
and bombastic style. And similarly in his treatment of Roman 
literature he adopts at times the historical point of view; as 
when, for instance, he accounts for the lack of polish in Accius 
and Pacuvius by a reference to the times in which they lived.* 
In general, however, it must be admitted that Qpintilian’s 
judgments on literature play but a subordinate part in his 
work, and that in the main they lack freshness and insight He 
nowhere attempts, for instance, the detailed analyses of Dionyi^ 
sius or those imagina tive interpretations which light up the 
work of “Longinus”; and even when allowance is made for 
his immediate purpose, the suggestion is forced upon us that 
he had no great enthusiasm for literature as such. Thus he 
quotes with approval the conception of poetry according to 
which it vtaa compared to “the oratory of display {gems osten- 
' xn, 10, 2off. * xn, lo, 14-5. * xn, to, i6ff. * x, i, 97. 
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taium eon^arattm), aiming solely at giving pleasure. . .by 
representing what was not merdy untrue but sometimes even 
incredible”;^ and with this conception in mind no profound 
appreciation was possible. At die same time what judgments 
he gives are by no means without their value. He presents us, 
for instance, with a pageant of ancient literature as a whole 
and in some sort of perspective; his comments throughout are 
of a sane and sensible kind, embracing much that was repre- 
sentative of the orthodox opinions of the time; while in his 
appreciations of style, which after all were his main business, 
he brings to our notice many stylistic refinements, and in so 
doing has extended in no slight degree the critical terminology. 

It now remains to attempt some estimate of Quintilian’s 
achievement as a whole and the place he occupies in the critical 
development. From what has already been said it is evident 
that it is as a theorist that he figures mainly in critical history; 
one whose efforts, along with those of others, were devoted to 
staying that decline in oratory and prose style which was so 
marked a feature in the literary activities of his day. In him, 
in short, may be said to culminate that critical movement of 
the second half of the first century, in which Tacitus, Demetrius, 
and “Longinus” had each played his part; and valuable and 
suggestive as their work had been, the contribution of Quin- 
tilian is no less interesting, {hough lacking in the supreme 
qualities of “Longinus’s” teaching. Among the more v^uable 
features of his treatment is his shrewd analysis of the causes of 
that decline, at least on the educational side; for, as we have 
seen, he neglects for the most part social and political fiictors. 
Or again, there is the positive and constructive character of his 
teaching, which, while free fix)m dogmatism and pedantry, was 
/.minently practical in kind, and aimed at a completeness of 
treatment found in none of his predecessors. Thtis discarding 
the conventional types of style he considers style as a whole; 
and his treatment is made to embrace not only oratory and 
prose composition but also literature in general. Then, too, he 
has worked into his teaching much that was valuable in earlier 
authorities; he draws fi*eely on such writers as Aristotle, 

* X, 1 , 28. 
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Theophrastus, Caedlius, Dionysius, Horace, and the author of 
Ad Herenmum; though his main indebtedness is to Cicero, whom 
he quotes everywhere in his work. And yet his teaching has 
also an original and a personal quality; for into his treatise he 
has poured the rich experience of a lifetime, so that the work 
is full of a ripe wisdom expressed for the most part in forceful 
and persuasive fashion. 

Most illuminating of all however is the main essence of his 
doctrine, which, while representing much that was fomiliar in 
literary theory, may be said to mark in some sense a modifica- 
tion of the critical position. Faced with the problem of the 
stylistic abuses of his day, together with the clash of views 
represented by the Atticists, the modernists, the antiquarians, 
and the orthodox Giceronians, Qpintilian endeavours to put 
forward a new orthodoxy of his own, which should present 
sound standards and ideals, and give guidance to his contem- 
poraries in matters of style. With this object in view he works, 
as we have seen, from first principles; taking reason or nature 
as his guide, and discarding as his basis the authority of the 
Greeks — that principle which since Cicero’s day had been 
accepted by theorists as axiomatic. In adopting this new atti- 
tude he may have been influenced by the fact that the first flush 
of enthusiasm for the Greeks was by this time over, while a 
national literature of undoubted merit had also been produced 
at Rome; though more probably it was due to a desire for a 
surer foundation, and to a consciousness of the unresting de- 
velopment of literature, so that no finality could be attached 
to the formal processes of the Greeks. But whatever the cause, 
it is on a basis of reason or nature that he rests his system; and 
the fact is of some importance. Thus his treatment of style 
throughout is of a rational and psychological kind; he (St- 
phasises the need for a proper choice of words and their most 
effective arrangement, the importance of Figures and other 
artistic devices, the part played by natural gifts, a knowledge 
of an, and exercise, as well as such matters as fitness {decorum), 
correctness, the imitation of sound modek, and the like. All 
this, however, is fomiliar ground; it is substantially the doctrine 
put forward by Cicero and others as forming part of that creed 
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of clasacum which embodied their main teaching. So that 
starting from different premises and working along rational 
lines, Qpintilian has arrived at much the same position as h& 
predecessors; he has in effect confirmed and restated the earlier 
doctrine of classicism. And in so doing he incidentally antici- 
pated the position of those eighteenth-century critics to whom 
“Nature and Homer. . .were the same”, and who found in the 
classicism of their day “Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d”.^ 
Yet while a restatement of classicism thus forms the main 
elements of Qpintilian’s creed, that restatement is not made 
without some amount of difference; and the difference lies, not 
only in his premises, but also in the substance of his theory, in 
the importance he attaches more particularly to the need for 
development in style. Since the days of Cicero marked changes 
had taken place in the matter of expression. New forces and 
influences had made themselves felt, resulting in daring in- 
novations, often crude and imcontrolled, yet responding to 
something that lay deep in human nature, and capable at their 
best of undeniable appeal, as indeed Seneca had shown. Of 
these matters Tacitus had already treated, pointing out in 
tentative fashion the possibilities of the new movement. And 
Qjiintilian on rational grounds adopts much the same attitude, 
asserting yet more definitely the rights of innovation and the 
law of progress in the formation of style. Indeed he is even 
more explicit when he states that style should develop in 
accordance with contemporary taste and the genius of the 
language; and in embodying these principles in his literary 
creed he may be said to have made a significant advance on 
the Ciceronian position. Not that Cicero was unaware of the 
law of progress; on the contrary, in more than one place he 
t^ces development in the arts of sculpture, painting and 
oratory.* Yet he fails to apply the law to the stylistic problems 
of his time. He conceived of the existence of an absolute and 
unchanging type of eloquence, all departures from which were 
so many defects; whereas Qpintilian has in mind no such static 
conception. Seeing in the modeam innovations a real and living 
energy he regards them (with proper safeguards) as legitimate 
* Pope, Essay on ChSuism, 11. 87-8, igsff. ' Cf. Cicero, Btvliu, lxx. < 
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developments; and that he was justified in this course car 
scarcely be doubted. It has b^n usual to describe Qpintiliar 
as “the first of the Giceronians”; but the description is one that 
must seriously be questioned, and not merely on the score ol 
this vital discrepancy in doctrine. It is true that for Cicero he 
has the highest admiration; he draws on him freely fi>r doctrine 
and illustration; while he also makes of Cicero’s writings a sort 
of touchstone of taste. Yet in the main characteristics of hh 
style he is no Ciceronian; and in one place he warns his readers 
against adopting any one writer exclusively as model. ^ In fiict, 
like Horace, he declares himself to be “ no superstidous foUowei 
of any one school ’ * ;* and what he submits is therefore a modified 
form of Ciceronianism, a new orthodoxy of his own more in 
keeping with the spirit of the age. 

In the light of these facts, then, the position of Quintilian in 
critical history cannot well be mistaken. As the last great 
exponent o f classicism at Rome he puts forward a creed that 
differed in some important aspects from those of his pre- 
decessors, though animated by the same principles of order, 
design, and fitness, and making for the same goal of clearness 
and sanity in expression. To his contemporaries his teaching 
was admirably suited. It made for simplicity in an age of 
rhetoric run mad; it was calculated to restore the lost balance 
of prose; while it also took cogmsjince of new tendencies that 
could not be denied. To modem readers, on the other hand, 
with their simpler conceptions of style, there is much that seems 
complicated in his various prescriptions and his systematic 
analysis of details. His rational methods, it would seem, bring 
to light the formal qualities, the logic, of art, but miss for the 
most part the more important personal element, those imagina- 
tive and emotional factors essential to good writing. Moreoverii 
to such devices as Figures he appears to attach too great an 
importance; as if from their mechanical use some magic 
resulted. So that altogether with him classicism seems to stand 
for a Roman interpretation of what was originally Greek, an 
interpretation from which had vanished something of the living 
spirit. Nevertheless in hu teaching there is much that is of 
‘ *. 9 . 93. 
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pennanent value, and an abundance of good things clearly and 
effectively presented. That lucidity and sincerity are among 
the first essentials of good writing; that style consists in the order 
and movement we introduce into our thought; that greatness 
comes through limitation and restraint, whereas the bane of 
letters is Vingimeux sans bon sens; these are among his guiding 
principles, to which might perhaps be added his belief in progress 
and in the spirit of the age, and these things are as true to-day 
as when they were first uttered. Nor was posterity slow to 
recognise his merits, though at first he was known merely as 
the author ofDeelmations and an educationist of standing, while 
a mutilated text of the Institutio Oratona was all that was available 
to medieval men of letters. With the discovery of a complete 
copy by Poggio at St Gall in 1416, however, his influence spread 
wide throughout Western Europe; and the renewed interest in 
rhetoric at the Renascence brought further recognition of the 
value of his work. In England his influence may be detected 
in Elyot’s Govemour and more especially in Jonson’s Discovenes, 
though Dryden, Pope, and later rhetoricians like Blair, seem 
also to have been familiar with the work. More recently his 
great treatise has perhaps been unduly neglected; partly owing 
no doubt to the prejudice attached to rhetoric and all its works. 
Yet in the sphere of literary criticism Quintilian still has some- 
thing to say; and not a few Qf his reminders with regard to style 
embody truths that need restating in modern times. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CRITICAL CROSS-CURRENTS: MARTIAL, 

THE YOUNGER PLINY, PLUTARCH, 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, AND LUCIAN» 

I N the works that have been so far considered lay without a 
doubt the main substance of the criticism of the latter half 
of the first century a.d. In their &r-reaching significance, 
the directness and suggestiveness of their teaching, they stand 
out unmistakably in the critical revival; and at the same time 
they reveal in no uncertain light the nature of the contemporary 
problems, as well as the variety of efforts made to grapple with 
the conditions which then prevailed. Nevertheless, the picture 
would not be complete widiout some consideration of those 
further pronouncements on literary questions which came from 
other quarters; pronouncements less direct and complete per- 
haps, but still characteristic of the critical activities of the time, 
and therefore not without their value. Concerned with con- 
temporary conditions, for the most part, were Martial and the 
younger Pliny, the latter of whom was a member of that famous 
literary coterie which included Tacitus and Suetonius, and in 
which were discussed questions of interest at the time. In the 
Epigrams of Martial, for instance, will be found numerous 

^ Texts and Translations Martiai.: Epigrams, text and trans. by W. C. 
Ker, a vols. (Loeb Cl. Lib.), igig-ao. The Younger Puny. Epistidarum 
hbn mum, ed. Kukula (Teubner), Leipzig, 1929, Letters, text with Melmoth’s 
trans., rev by W. M. L. Hutchinson, a vols (Loeb Cl. Lib }, 1915; trans. 
by J. B. Firth, a vob. (Scott Lib ), London. Plutarch: Opera, ed. Bemard- 
akis, and others, 7 vols. (Teubner) , Leipzig, i Sya-ps , Moraha, trans by several 
hands, rev by W. W. Goodwin, 5 vols. Boston, 1870, trans. by Philemon 
Holland (Everyman’s Lib.), London, text with trans by F, C. Babbitt, 
3 vols (Loeb Gl. Lab ), London and New York; How a Toung Man should 
study Poetry, trans. by F. M. Padelford (Yale Stud, m English), New York, 
190a; Seluted Essttys, i, trans. by T. G. Tucker, Oxford, 1913, fleeted Esstffs, 
n, trans. by A. O. IVickard, Oxford, 1918; Extracts, m J. D. Denniston, 
Gredc Lit. Cnt pp. ao8-ii. Dio Chrysostom: Du> Chrysostomus, ed. Budi 
(Teubner), Leipzig, 1915-19; trans. by Bud6, Corbeil, 1927; Extract, m 
J. D. Denniston, Greek Let. Cnt. pp. 312-17. Lucian: Works, ed. by C. 
Jacobitz, 3 vols. (Teubner), Leipzig, 1903; Extracts, in Samtsbury, Loci 
Ontici, pp. 39-40, and m J. D. Denniston, Grask Let. Grit. pp. 218-ai. 
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‘ comments rdating to his craft and to poetry generally; while 
in the Letters of the younger Pliny we have the views of a 
cultured man of letters on matters rhetorical and literary, 
affording a faithful reflexion of literary opinion and taste during 
the closing years of the first century and the opening years of 
the next Then, too, interests of another kind were represented 
hy Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom. They were two of the finer 
(ireek spirits who had associations with Rome at the time and 
who sought to remind their contemporaries of something of the 
Greek teaching on life and literature. Representative of the 
Greek revival^ which began with the close of the century, they 
renewed the claims of philosophy in opposition to the new 
sophistic movement, at the same time de^ng incidentally with 
some of the wider aspects of art. And in criticism their work 
is not without its interest; together with that of their Roman 
contemporaries it illustrates the cross-currents of doctrine which 
prevailed at the end of the first century a.d. 

Of the first importance is the attack made by Martial 
(40-ioa A.D.) on the traditional subject-matter of poetry, the 
outworn themes of artificial epics and tragedies current in his 
day. The challenge was no new one. It had been tentatively 
made by Manihus, Persius, and the poet of Etna', and even 
Statius had contrasted favourably the national theme of Lucan’s 
PkarseUta with the hackneyed stories of Troy, Ulysses, and the 
rest. Now, however, Martial makes his protest in yet more 
determined &shion, condenming outright the trite tales of 
Oedipus and Thyestes, the monstrous themes of witches and 
Scyllas, and the futile stories of Niobe, Andromache, Endymion, 
Daedalus, and the like.* Nor was it that such subjects were to 
him merely tedious; they had abo been worn threadbare so 

^hat no novelty was possible in their treatment, and moreover, 
they cramped his style with their endless reminiscences. And 
in their place he therefore advocates a treatment of nature and 
truth — a plea for realism, and for that proper study of mankind 
which he held to be “man”. Nor was he alone in this pro- 
nouncement of his. Equally trenchant were the remarks of 

* See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, GUaihe der Hellenm, n, pp. 438 ff. 

* 4t 49. 5. 53 J 9. 5®: 4. 
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Juvenal (c. 60-140 A.D.) on the barren mythological subjects; 
those tedious epics and tragedies concerning Theseus, Telephus, 
and Orestes, with their inevitable descriptions of storms, 
descents into Hades, and all the old lumber of a bygone age.^ 
Like Martial, too, he recommends the adoption of more rational 
subjects. The aihurs of men {Qjddqttid agmt homines), their hopes 
and fears, their passions and their joys,* these he submits were 
the true themes of poets; and in this joint appeal for a more 
natural art lay one of the most signiBcant utterances in con- 
temporary criticism. 

But while this attack represents perhaps the most striking 
part of Martial’s criticism, scattered throughout his pages are 
numerous other comments which reveal him as a conscious 
artist with a clear conception of the epigram as a literary 
genre, and with views as well on not a few of the ciurent 
theories and practices. Thus epigrams, he maintains, were no 
mere quips or cranks.* Such a description, he adds, would 
apply rather to the sham heroics of epic and tragedy with their 
turgid and frenzied utterance; whereas the epigram was firmly 
rooted in life. Then, too, it dealt with life in satirical &shion, 
though its jests were harmless;* and he himself claimed “to 
have spared the individual while denouncing the vice’’.* 
Moreover, the essence of the epigram he held to be pungency 
and therefore brevity;* and indeed he is never tired of girding 
against the long-winded poems of his day. The single book of 
Persius, he states, is worth more than the whole Amazomd of 
Marsus.* His own epigrams are said to give life where your 
grand epic creates but “a giant of clay’’;* for the virtue of the 
epigram is that it contains nothing otiose or redundant.* And, 
once again, he defends his audacities of sentiment and style, 
which he claims to be intimately bound up with this particul?'*, 
way of writing. locosa camuna, he states,^* are ineffective without 
prurience; and here he bases his doctrine on the dictum of 
Catullus,*^ to whom he refers more than once as his master in 

* Sat. I, i-ia. * /W. 85-6. • E^. tv, 49. 

* vn, la. • X, 33. • vn, 25. 

’ IV, 39. • Dt, 50. • B, 77. 

” I, 33. Catullus, XVI, 5: tee also Pliny, Letters, rv, 14. 
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this gem. Of his remarks on poetry in general, most are con> 
cemed with matters of contemporary taste, and therefore deal 
with questions under debate at the time. Thus he refers more 
than once to the antiquarian craze,^ to the cult of Etmius and 
others, which, prevalent throughout the century, was now 
entering on a new phase. He points out that such misguided 
admiration was no new thing, that contemporary poets had 
always been viewed askance, and that dead poets alone had 
ever been praised, Homer, Menander, and Virgil, he notes, 
had in their time all been subject to detraction. And he con- 
demns in no uncertain fashion the perverted taste which 
approved of crude ill-formed verses, and the uncouth jargon 
of Ennius, Accius, and Pacuvius, of which he quotes terrai 
frugiferat (frugiferous terrene) as an example. Elsewhere it is 
the metrical freaks of some of his contemporaries that attract 
his attention; as when he alludes with scorn to such tricks as 
the use of verses that read backward as well as forward, or of 
versus echoici, where a concluding word echoes a preceding one.‘ 
Such misplaced ingenuities he severely condemns; they arc 
follies which degrade those who attempt them. And he is 
therefore content to leave such trifles to the eccentrics of hb 
day, of whom Palaemon the grammarian b mentioned as one. 
Then, too, he has his views on standards of judgment, as is 
shown when he states, somewhat ambiguously it is true, that 
“a level (aequalts) book is a bad one”.^ Here at first sight he 
seems to be commenting on the much-vexed question of 
“correctness”, that demand for flawlessness in composition 
which crippled expression and led to the production of un- 
natural and feeble art.* What he seems to say is that excessive 
retrenchment defeats its own object, that the foultily faultless 
ifi not the highest test of literature, and that a comparative 
degree of perfecflon is all that is humanly possible. At the same 
time it must be confessed that his statement b open to another 
inteipretation, namely, that in all works of literature there 
must be passages of varying degrees of inspiration. No poet, 
it b implied, can remain always on the heights; in his work 

* n, 86; see note by W. G. Ker, loe. at, 

* See p. 237 st^a 
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there must be soarings aloft and pedestrian passages, light as 
well as shade. And such suggestions may be paralleled in the 
writings of his contemporaries. Altogether, then, it is clear that 
in Martial we have a critic of some pith and moment, one whose 
remarks on literature, always keen and sensible, may be said 
to lose nothing from the manner of their utterance. His in- 
fluence in general made for sanity and truth in art; while he 
strikes more than one shrewd blow against the false classicism 
of his day. As a judicial critic he has no great claims; his 
uncritical praise of Silius Italicus^ is sufifleient proof of this. On 
the other hand his best work was done in advocating new ways 
and effects in literature; and not without its significance is his 
plea for chanting the praises of Bilbilis instead of Thebes.* It 
was a claim that was doubdess due to his Spanish upbringing; 
and to that same source was probably due the freshness and 
daring of his literary oudook. 

Interest of another kind is attached to the critical work of 
the younger Pliny (62-113 a.d.) who, less direct and positive 
in his doctrine than Martial, reflects in a more comprehensive 
fashion the literary tastes and opinions of his day. His Letters, 
which contain his criticism, were probably written between the 
years 96 and 113 a.d.; and their many-sided interest, their 
historical value, is very considerable. A pupil of Qpintilian, 
Pliny had formed friendships with most of Ae contemporary 
men of letters, was himself the leading spirit in an important 
literary coterie; while as a man of affairs he not only moved 
freely in Roman society but was ultimately brought into 
intimate relations with the Emperor himself. So that altogether 
his acquaintance with Roman conditions — social, political, and 
intellectual — ^was of a varied and extensive kind; and its results 
are seen in his detailed accounts of men and things, and in th^ 
evei^changing picture of Roman life supplied in his Letters. 
Among the most flimous of his epistles are those which tell the 
story of the eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79 when Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were overwhelmed and his unde the dder Pliny 
lost his hie.* Another is that which contains the reference to 
early Christianity;* Pliny’s report to Trajan on the way of life 
‘ vn, 63. • IV, 55. • Utters, vi, i6 and 30. * x, 96. 
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of that strange sect, and his fear lest the conti^on of thdr 
** superstition “ should spread throughout the province of Pontus 
and Bithynia, of which at the dme he was governor. But while 
these are the most vivid, and perhaps the most &miliar, of the 
letters, in the rest there is no lack of interest, whether the writer 
is describing town life or country life, law suits, public recita- 
tions, personal friends, or his own villa near Laurentum> s^ud 
his concern with literary matters is everywhere apparent. As 
a letter-writer Pliny is lacking in some of the highest qualities. 
His letters, intended for circulation among friends, have an air 
of artificiality ; they are wanting in spontaneity and charm, and 
in that easy familiarity, the “divine chit-chat”, of the best 
writers. Yet from amidst his pages his character plainly 
emerges, which is that of a vain, cultured, and successful man; 
and they add not a little to our knowledge of his times, and 
of the literary views and opinions held by a dilettante of the age. 

Of Pliny’s contribution to criticism not the least significant 
part are his theorisings on style, a subject to which he frequently 
reverts, advising or musing as the occasion demanded. For the 
most part the doctrine he puts forward is distinctly orthodox. 
Thus he recommends, for instance, the imitation of all the best 
models with a view to surpassing them; though his practice in 
this matter is a little obscure, for he declares that the models 
he follows are Demosthenes^and Cicero — and Galvus as well.^ 
Elsewhere he is on safer ground in emphasising the need for 
the careful ordering of thought, a skilful manipulation of 
Figures and transitions, and an avoidance of irrelevance; since 
attention to diction, he held, was not enough.* As he himself 
states, he looked forward to the day when the hunt for the 
phrase and the word would give way to a chaste simplicity.® 
Then, too, he has some practical advice to give on the cultiva- 
tion of style, for which he recommends the practice of translation 
fiom Greek into Latin or Latin into Gre^, as well as attempts 
at writing short poems.® The former, he suggests, would 
develop expression and clarify the thought, wMe the latter 
would tend to sharpen the wits and give fedlity in writing. It 
is, however, in his attitude to the Atticist tradition that he 
® I, a, sand 4; VD, 9, a. 'nijig.s. • m, i8, 10. *vn,9,aandg. 
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becomes most explicit as a theorist; and with the claims and 
principles of that school he deals on more than one occasion. 
In one place he states at some length a case against their 
demand for brevity in style. It is a quality, he aiSnns,^ that 
can easily be overdone; for there are occasions that call for 
strong and weighty utterance, and then a copious, not a con- 
cise, manner is needed, — just as iron, he adds, makes an im- 
pression upon solid bodies by means of prolonged rather than 
rapid blows. Then, too, he is not impressed by appeals to 
history. For if Lysias, Cato, and the Gracchi are quoted in 
support of the doctrine, the authority of Demosthenes, Aeschinei^ 
and Cicero is available on the other side; and in additi on , the 
references of Eupolis and Aristophanes* to the oratory of 
Pericles make it abundandy clear that his expression was on 
the grand scale and not conspicuous for its brevity. Nor again, 
docs he attach much weight to further Atticist arguments, such 
as the value of the “mean” and the element of excess bound 
up with the grand style. To such arguments he would reply 
that those who fail to rise to the occasion foil as badly as do 
those who over-elaborate; the former through weakness, the 
latter through strength. And that, moreover, of Homer’s 
characters the true orator is not Thersites with his torrent of 
words, nor yet Menelaus with his brevity of utterance, but 
Ulysses whose words fell from him like snowflakes in winter, 
abundant, unremitting, and diffusive in their effect.* Nor is it 
merely the Atticist principle of brevity that Pliny attacks. He 
is equally insistent in his positive demands for colour and 
vigour to be infused into style even at the risk of some amount 
of incorrectness. And here he is decrying, like so ma ny of his 
predecessors, the undue use of the lima, which, designed 
originally in the interests of purity and good taste, often let^ 
to aridity and platitude in writing. Hence his contention that 
eloquence should be given a free rein, and that genius should 
not be confined within limits too narrow. The great orator (or 
writer), he states, should soar, carried away by his filings ; he 
should venture among precipices to attain the great heights, 

‘ 1, ao, a-3. 

’ I, ao, 1 7 and 19; see also vol. i, 3a. » 1, ao, aa. 
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and undergo risks as tight-rope walkers do, even at the risk of 
falling. Safety, it is true, would be found in the plains, but 
there the going is dull and uninteresting; and those who creep 
get no credit for not falling.^ Thus, with a variety of images 
taken from his predecessors,* does Pliny emphasise the need for 
boldness in composition, while attacking Atticist prudence as 
mere pusillanimity. All beauty and grandeiu', he implies, are 
the results of taking risks. 

But while style is perhaps the main preoccupation of Pliny, 
he also devotes not a little space to criticism of a judicial kind; 
and on literary standards in the first place he has something 
of interest to say. That he was no upholder of the doctrine of 
“correctness” has already been shown; and this is cor- 
roborated by a statement of his (neatly turned, as he com- 
placently points out), regarding a correct but uninspired 
speaker, of whom he remarked that “his only fault was that 
he had none”.* In addition he is clearly aware that it is useless 
to expect the same high level of inspiration to be maintained 
throughout a given piece of art. As shade in a picture, he 
explains, brings out the high lights, so m wridng it is often 
necessary to reduce the treatment to an ordinary level with 
the same object in view.* Then, too, he has more than one 
illuminatingremark to make on the formation of literary Judg- 
ment. Thus, every poem, h,e states, must be judged in its own 
class and on its own merits; there should be no comparison of 
different “kinds”, to the disadvantage of one or the other.* 
Or agam, he maintains, as many did after him, that it is only 
an artist who can adequately judge another artist.* And since 
in both nature and art, he adds, volume gives dignity and 
beauty, hence length of flight as well as height is a criterion of 
'‘artistic value. In short, “the more there is of a good book the 
better it is”.’ 

In spite of such views as these, however, Pliny has not much 
to show in the way of actual judgments, beyond cursorily 
expressed opinions on this or that orator or writer. On one at 

^ DC, 36, 3ff. ' E.g the elder Seneca, “Longinus”, Q.uintilian, etc. 

* DC, a6, I. * in, 13, 4; cf. Martial, p. 303 si^. 

* nr, 14, 7. * I, 10, 4. ’ 1, 30 , 4. 
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least of the current questions he takes up a sensible position. 

am one”, he writes,^ “who admires the ancients, but I am 
&r from despising as many do the genius of the modems”; and 
in general his main efforts are devoted to an appreciation of 
contemporary writers, and more particularly those who be- 
longed to his immediate circle of friends. Not that he is 
eminently successful in this sort of work; though he has the wit 
to see that Tacitus’s Htstories were sure of immortality,^ and 
that Martial, if not for all time, was yet a man of genius, keen 
and caustic, whose work was characterised by a biting wit and 
candour.’* Nor must it be foigotten that he assessed more 
accurately than Martial had done the value of Silius Italicus 
as a poet. The work in which Martial had detected undying 
quality (numquam moritura volumna)^ — during the lifetime of the 
poet — ^is briefly dismissed by Pliny as of an inferior kind, and 
notable for its industry rather than for its genius.^ Apart from 
this, his judgments are largely concerned with contemporary 
orators, of whom Isaeus, Euphrates, and Artemidorus were 
striking examples. And of the Assyrian Isaeus, in particular, 
one of the originators of the new Greek sophistic, he supplies 
an enthusiastic account, in which he dilates on the sophist’s 
rhetorical excellences, his readiness and fluency, his Attic 
quality, his neat introductions, his lucid expositions, his forceful 
conclusions, and the skilful use he makes of rhetorical ornament ; 
all of which are said to produce an impressive effect, teaching, 
delighting, and stirring his audiences.* For the rest, in Pliny’s 
appreciations there will be found a large element of uncritical 
praise; as when, for instance, he credits Vergilius Romanus 
with comedies worthy of being classed with those of Plautus 
and Terence.^ Elsewhere again he speaks of Saturnius as a 
rival of the earlier poets, his verses being such as Catullus migUP 
have written;* while of Voconius Romanus he states that his 
letters were so good as to make one think that the Muses spoke 
in Latin.* From such comments as these it is abundantly clear 
that there is absent the restraint needed for the formation of 

^■vi,ai,i. ‘vn, 33, 1 

* See p. 303 st^a. » m, 7, 5. 
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sound critical judgment. And indeed Pliny’s appreciations 
throughout share in the characteristic defects of contemporary 
criticism in all ages; m the lack of a proper perspective, as well 
as in errors due to personal bias and prejudice. So far from 
being an inspired arbiter of taste he is not infrequently swayed 
by personal considerations; and in spite of literary interests of 
a wide and generous kind he is wanting in discrimination of 
the finer artistic qualities. In one respect indeed he may be 
said to have shown some amount of originality in aesthetic 
matters. For he appreciates as did few of his contemporaries 
the artistic inspiration to be derived from contact with Nature; 
the incentive to thought found in the solitude and silence of 
the woods, the uplifting influence of the sea and the mountains.^ 
And this is not without its interest for modern readers. At the 
same time in actual literary criticism he cannot be said to rank 
very high. His theorising, it is true, is devoid of neither sense 
nor sensibility; though on the other hand it consists mainly of 
orthodox teaching, and of those neatly turned platitudes in 
which he delighted. And as for his judgments, they are for the 
most part superficial and conventional in kind; Aey do little 
more than reflect the current opinions of the time — ^perhaps 
all that could be expected of epistolary writings. Such results, 
it is obvious, are not the mar^ of the highest critic; yet they 
have their value in critical history. 

Such then were the contributions made to the critical 
activities of the time by Martial and the younger Pliny. 
Supplementary to the work of Qfiintilian, Tacitus, and others, 
their efforts illustrate the amount of critical discussion that 
went on among contemporary Romans; they also throw 
fresh light from different angles on the views and tendencies 
<?urrent in the literary circles of the time. Still more important, 
however, is the critical work of Plutarch (a.d. 48-120), which 
constitutes yet another of those cross-currents of doctrine that 
give to this period its many-sided interest. Resident for some 
time at Rome under Vespasian and Domitian (a.d. 6q-86), 
Plutarch there lectured in Greek to enthusiastic audiences, 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished Romans, and 
^ i> 6» a; ii 9t 6-7; ef- “Longmiis”, c. 35. 
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subsequently retired to his home in Greece, “the little town” 
of Ghaeronea, where in his latter years most of his works were 
probably written. Of these voluminous works, however, but 
few were devoted to critical matters. Thus, apart from the 
tractate On Education, of doubtful authenticity, his most famous 
work, the Lives, has practically no bearing on the subject; while 
of the commentaries he wrote on Homer and Hesiod, Aratus 
and Nicander, fragments only have come down. For the bulk 
of his criticism we must look to that miscellaneous collection 
of essays, dialogues, and letters known as the Moralta or Moral 
Essays; and there we shall find a few serious attempts at 
discussing literary matters, together with incidental remarks 
on the literary art scattered throughout its pages. Of the works 
more definitely critical the most important is undoubtedly the 
essay How to study Poetiy {de audiendis poetis), which contains his 
considered views on poetry as well as many details which are 
repeated elsewhere in his writings. The essay On Jjtstemng {de 
audtendo), again, has definite interest as a discussion on the art 
of listening (or reading) ; and so has abo the Compartson between 
Aristophanes and Menander, though it has survived merely in 
epitome form. Less valuable is the essay On the Malignity of 
Herodotus which b notable for its hbtorical, rather than its 
literary, interest; while the Lives of the Ten Orators is devoid of 
value for our present piupose, consbting solely of detaib of a 
biographical kind. For the rest, critical comments are to be 
found m many of the remaining works, as for instance, in the 
Symposiacs or Table Talk, a coll«:tion of dialogues dealing with 
philosophical and religious topics; or again, in the dialogue Wlty 
the Pythia does not now give Oracles in Verse {de Pythiae oraculis) and 
the essay On the Glory of the Athenians {de glona Atheniensium). 
These are the main items of Plutarch’s contribution % 
criticism; and it remains to formulate from them some idea of 
his achievement as a critic. 

From what has already been said it is evident that the one 
substantial work that caUs for conaderation b the essay on the 
reading of poetry. How to study Poetry. The subject-matter of 
the rest will be referred to as occasion arises; but their formal 
interest b slight, embodying as they do merely scattered and 
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famial remarks. Of the pseudo-Plutarchian tractate On Educa- 
tion {de liberis educan£s), {serhaps, something might here 
conveniently be said; more especially as it was not without its 
influence at the Renascence, a portion of the work being 
adapted by Lyly in his Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit.^ Thus 
among many pedagogic injunctions are to be found certain 
precepts relating to the cultivation of style; the need for careful 
arrangement of thought to avoid prolixity and confusion, the 
evik of the bombastic and the trite in literary expression, the 
necessity for boldness as well as correctness in the choice of 
words, and the virtue of variety in the matter of clauses.* All 
these are palpably well-worn commonplaces; and the con- 
ventional nature of the treatment might further be illustrated 
by the guiding principle laid down that for all right action, in 
art as well as in morak, nature, reason, and habit (^ixnr, Xoyos, 
lOos) must all contribute.* It k in the essay How to study Poetty, 
however, that we have what is perhaps the characterktic 
pronouncement of Plutarch. In form the work is of the con- 
ventional kind; it is addressed to Marcus Sedatus for the 
instruction of his son Cleandrus. And the question raked is 
how in view of the immoral matter often treated by poets, 
young men are to read them without moral injury. By way of 
explanation Plutarch points out that poetry, being largely 
fictitious by nature, contaiiv of necessity elements that have 
no relation to the truth; and that moreover, as an imitative art, 
it reproduces in its treatment of life, actions and characters 
both moral and immoral, as well as sayings that oftentimes 
harbour ignoble sentiments. And here, it k clear, the problem 
k the old one reminiscent of Plato, namely, the proper attitude 
to be adopted to exkting poetry, which so for fixim being an 
iihitation of the ideal world k in the main a copy of actual 
life with all its imperfections. The solution suggested by Plutarch 
k on lines of hk own. In the first pleu;e he argues that since 
poetry by its very nature is fictitious and imitative, much that 
is reprehensible in its stories may therefore be fieely discounted. 
Then, too, he claims that unhealthy sentiments occasioned by 

^ Cf. the section “Euphues and hu Ephoebus”: see Jchn lyfy. Works, ed. 
R. W. BcHid, vol. 1, 960^. • On Edue. 6-7. • Ibid. 9, a . 
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evil characters or actions are often corrected by the poets them- 
selves in the course of theirworkjandthatwhere such comments 
are wanting, they are sometimes supplied by other poets. 
Moreover, he insists that the best interpretations should always 
be placed on offending passages, and that where such inter- 
pretations are not possible, the passages should straightway 
be fiankly emended. As precedents for this he quotes the 
practice of Cleanthes and Antisthenes; and while he suggests 
that the healthy instincts of properly trained boys would as a 
rule protect them from evil efforts, in the last resort, he main- 
tains, all sentiments in poetry should be checked and confirmed 
by reference to philosophy, which he regards as the final arbiter 
of poetic thought. From this brief summary of Plutarch’s essay 
it is evident that the positive value of his thesis is but slight, his 
argument being pedantic, trixual, and even naive in places. 
With him ethical preoccupiations are uppermost; he approaches 
poetry, not from the aesthetic standpoint, but rather with a 
view to obtaining rules of conduct which should go to the 
formation of sound moral character. And the sum of his advice 
is that poetry should im^iably be read with keen discrimina- 
tion from the moral point of view. That it had charms of its 
own along with much profitable matter he had no doubt, as 
he explains in characteristic fashion with a variety of images. 
Its charms, for instance, were^ose of Siren-voices, which 
however called for cautious approach, and not for flight “ under 
Epicurean sail”.^ Or again, it was “the Muses’ vine’’® with 
ripe frxiit under the leaves; and what it needed was pruning, 
not uprooting, a mingling of ite wine with the pure waters of 
philosophy. Such then is Plutarch’s treatment of the question 
he raises; and the limitations of that treatment are obvious. At 
the same time the work has interests of other kinds; and oPhs 
value historically there can be no question, since the views it 
embodies were those which prevailed in the decadent Greece 
of Plutarch’s own day. Nor is this aU; for incidentally it 
contains reflexions and comments on art in general, as well as 
an abundance of quotations, some of which are tinique. And 
these things, inseparable from Plutarch’s essay treatment, are 
^ How to study Poetry, 15 , d. * Ibid. 15 , b. 
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elements which give lasting value, not only to this particular 
essay, but also to the rest of his writings that bear on literature 
and the literary art. 

Of all the varied elements however that go to make up 
Plutarch’s critical work, none is of greater interest to modem 
readers than that theory of poetry which underlies his various 
utterances. To begin with he makes it plain (and here he follows 
Aristode) that in his opinion it is the subject-matter, and not 
the mere use of metric^ form, that constitutes the essence of 
poetry. The verses of Empedocles, Parmenides, Nicander, and 
Theognis, he points out, are not really poetry. Such writers, 
he states, had only borrowed metrical form in order to add 
dignity to their treatment; just as men take carriages to avoid 
the indignity of walking.^ Since they aimed at instmction the 
normal medium for them would have been a simple and direct 
prose; whereas poetry, which was the product of both intellect 
and feeling, required for its expression the added sensuousness 
of verse. Thus while insisting primanly on the intellectual 
element in poetry, he insists also on its emotional quality as 
constitudng in the second place one of its necessary components. 
And with this as his basis he develops accordingly his doctrine 
concerning the nature and function of poetry. 

In general, the nature of poetry, he holds, is determined by 
three main considerations, namely, its imitative character, its 
fictional quality, and its artistic element; and on each of these 
matters he has something to say. To begin with, he maintains 
that the subject-matter of poetry was in part determined by its 
nature as an art of imitation, analogous to that of painting. 
And in support of this he quotes the well-known saying (else- 
where attributed to Simonides)* that “poetry is vocal painting, 
pointing is silent poetry” {^toypa^lav fiev eh>ai Tf/v 

iroifjow, noiifjw otyoknu' t^i' iwYpwpiav) Not that the 
analogy is, however, complete. For whereas the themes of poetry 
are everywhere tacitly assumed to be all forms of human life, 
poetic imitation is nowhere defined as including the portrayal 
of animals or still life, as was the case with painting. Its subjects 

* How to study Poetiy, i6, c; cf. abo Wly the fyihu, 405, e. 
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are by implication confined to the actions, the emotions, and 
the cfaaractesrs of men; and here again Plutarch is at one with 
Aristotle. On the other hand poetry is said to resemble painting 
in that it may deal with the ugUer as well as the nobler aspects 
of human lifi:.^ Thus a painter may depict a lizard, an ape, 
or the &ice of Thersites; and similarly, the poet may deal with 
base actions and depraved human characters. But this feature, 
Plutarch shows elsewhere, was to some extent inherent in the 
imitative process itself, which was said to aim at attaining the 
likeness of truth, the charm of “probability” (ri mOavov) ;* 
and since, in life, vices and virtues were inextricably mingled, 
the poet in his choice of material was therefore subject to the 
same law. And in yet one other respect does Plutarch comment 
on this imitative process, when he states that the poet in 
selecting his matter should make use of variety and com* 
plications.’ This was for the purpose of emotional effect, in 
order to give surprise and delight. And therefore, the characters 
of poetry, he points out, are not uniformly successful or happy; 
even the gods themselves are depicted as subject to human error, 
lest, owing to the absence of peril and conflict, excitement 
should be wanting. 

But while poetry was thus an imitation of human life devised 
with some amount of probability, into its constitution also 
entered another element, that of fiction (to n^aTro/tevov), the 
invention of fanciful incidents and characters which had no 
foundation in fact. And to this element Plutarch attached 
considerable weight. Its main purpose was said to be emotional 
in kind, that of adding to the delight of poetry; and Plutarch 
is at some pains to emphasise this point. Thus in one place he 
claims that no beauty of verse or diction or structure could rival 
the appeal of a well- woven fabric of fiction.* Just as in paintillg, 
he adds, colour is more efiective than line, being more life-like 
and illusive, so in poetry a fiction (^ev^os) plausibly presented 
is more impressive and pleasing than a story non-fobulous 
[dfivdos) or real (anXiauTos), though adorned with all the 
graces of metre and diction. Then, too, he explains that this 
use of fiction gives to the poet greater freedom in handling the 
^ Howtostudj>Poetty,iy,T. * Ibtd.25,B. * Ibid. 2^0. * Ibid. 16, a. 
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fiK;t8 of life. Those &cts, he states,^ are often severe and un- 
pleasing; but the ^t by his art of fiagning can transform and 
beautify, and turn aside from distressful things to others more 
pleasing. Nor is the device 'without its justification; more 
especially as poetry was deseed for sensitive souls alone, and 
not for those devoid of understanding. To such sensitive minds, 
Plutarch maintains, illusion was acceptable; and he quotes 
Gorgias’s description of tragedy as an “illusion”, wherein the 
ancient sophist had commended the artistic deceit.* “We have 
known of festivals”, adds Plutarch, “without pipes and dances; 
but never of a poem without its fiibulous (fiOffov) or fictitious 
(0evS^) element.”* 

Concerning the third element of poetry — ^its artistic qijalities 
— Plutarch has rather less to say, though he is by no means 
blind to aesthetic matters. Incidentally he refers to the beauty 
and arrangement of words, to the charms of verse, of well- 
timed metaphors and tropes;* and all alike he regards as 
emotional devices, which, like fiction, rendered more pleasing 
the subject-matter of poetry. Yet too much importance was not 
to be attached to these matters; and indeed, the various charms 
of poetry he describes in one place as “mere play” (muSid), 
a phrase reminiscent of Plato.* Elsewhere he maintains that 
a pleasing Attic style was not the first consideration in literature ; 
your medicinal drug, as he puts it, needed not the best Attic 
earthenware for its service, nor were winter cloaks necessarily 
made of Attic wool.* In reading generally, the methods of the 
bee and not the garland-maker were to be followed;* and in 
literature, and poetry more especially, it was the thought, the 
subject-matter, and not the expression, that counted. 

Such then m its msun features was Plutarch’s conception of 
tb.: nature of poetry; and in keeping with that theory were the 
ideas he puts forward concerning the poetic function. To begin 
with, he makes it clear that the giving of mere pleasure was 

^ How to sUidji Poetry, i6, b. 
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not enough. That and none other was said to be the aim of the 
sophists {ao^urru&vT<av), with “their dainty flowery words, 
their showy theatrical manner**;^ whereas to Plutardh such a 
doctrine was nothing less than a perversion of art. According 
to Solon, he points out,* the prime concern of all artists was 
with ends, not means. The weaver aimed at making a cloak, 
not at manipulating his shuttles; the Muses had as their end 
in view the soothing of the emotions, not mere flute-playing. 
And elsewhere* he implies that the true function of all literature 
lay in supplying uplifting effects, in the chastening of passion, 
the lightening of grief, the inculcating of courage and the love 
of virtue ; in a word, in the correcting of life by means of reason. 
And this holds true in connexion with poetry, though Plutarch 
nowhere pronovinces definitely on the point. Everywhere he 
takes it for granted that the true aim of the poet is to present 
ideas that go to the strengthening of character, to lead bis 
readers to emulate what is morally good, and in general to 
bring philosophy to bear on the conduct of life. As for the 
pleasure of poetry, that was designed merely to make the process 
easier; it was the means rather than the end. And for Plutarch, 
poetry is therefore the preparatory school for philosophy; it is 
a kind of twilight, through which young readers pass, to enable 
them in the end to fiice without pain or flinching the blazing 
and bewildering hght of the mis^ess-study. Philosophy.* 

While however Plutarch’s theory of poetry must be said to 
command the main attention, significant also are other occa- 
sional pronouncements of his which bear on the psychology of 
art, and which witness to his appreciation of some of the finer 
aesthedc problems. Of these his concern with the ugly and the 
painful in art is perhaps the most striking; for here he raises 
a question which is still being debated,* namely, why we are 
pleased with the mimic representation of things, the actual 
sight of which would definitely repel us. He mentions, without 
approval, the Epicurean theory,* according to which the artistic 
pleasure arising out of painful subjects was said to be due to 

* On Listening, 43, A. * Dinner Party of Seven Sages, 156, b. 

* On Lutemng, 43, b. * Hovo to sti^ Poetry, 14, s, 36, e. 
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mere sensation, coupled with the knowledge that the suffering 
was iuu*eal. To Plutarch, however, the pleasure was rather of 
an intellectual kind and was due to an appreciation of the 
artist's imitative skill;^ for there is, he maintains, a legitimate 
pleasure resulting from the skill which imitates naturally and 
successfully. Thus, he points out, the imitation of a grunting 
hog given by the ventriloquist Parmeno was wont to delight his 
audiences ; while pleasing effects were also produced by Aristo> 
phon's painting of Philoctetes and Silanion's statue of Jocasta, 
both realistic likenesses of wasting and dying persons. In eadi 
case, he asserts, it was the excellence of the imitation, its fitness 
and naturalness, that produced the pleasing effect; and the 
explanation is noteworthy, if not conclusive. Modem theorists, 
for instance, would explain Panneno’s success as being due to 
exaggeration for humorous effect; while in the treatment of 
painful subjects the artist is said to represent suffering better 
than the sufferer himself.* Apart from this, however, Plutarch 
has further comments to make on other aspects of art which 
bear more or less on critical theory. And notable, in the first 
place, as representative of classical doctrine, is his conception 
of artistic beauty, which he describes as resulting from a number 
of factors in happy combination, with due proportion and 
harmony; ugliness on the other hand being the outcome of the 
faulty omission or addidon,of some one or more elements.* 
Then, too, he has something to say on the doctrine of “inspira- 
tion”, which he rejects in its crudest form, even in connexion 
with the Pythia.* In general he describes it as a mysterious 
force which impels the poet to utterance in accordance with 
his nature, supplies suitable fancies, and p>ours light into the 
soul. Yet the poet, he implies, is no passive instrument; he is 
neither “possessed”, nor yet ignorant of his message; but a 
conscious agent awakened to activity in the field of art. Of yet 
greater interest, however, are Plutarch’s remarks on “inspira- 
tion” in a more particuhu' sense — the inspiration generatexi by 
the love-passion in poets. He quotes Euripides’s line: “Love 

^ Syn^osues, 673, c; How to study Pottty, 18, a-c. 
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maketh poets of those who are strangers to the Muse”:^ and 
in his comment on the passage he attempts an explanation of 
the phenomenon in accordance with current theories. Thus he 
asserts that love arouses in her devotees a &culty of utterance 
which had previously lain dormant; and that the workings of 
this influence resembled those which led to expression in music. 
According to Theophrastus, whose work On Music he quotes,* 
there were three moods which inspired musical utterance, 
namely, grief, joy, and ecstasy. And since love above all 
passions was subject to excesses of those moods, it was therefore, 
he argued, a prime begetter of poems and songs — 3. truth which 
was to be illustrated in later ages. And lastly, there are his 
remarks on the art of reading, where, once again following 
Theophrastus, he points out the need for imaginative co- 
operation between speaker (or writer) and listener (or reader). 
“Your well-bred table-companion”, he states,* “has a part to 
play; and much more your cultured listener (or reader).. . . 
He is in short a partner, a collaborator {awepyis) of the speaker 
(or writer). For just as in ball-play the one catching must 
move in accordance with the thrower, so in all discourse (or 
reading) there must be a harmonious interchange ieipvdfiia) 
between speaker (or writer) and listener (or reader) ”, if the 
best results are to be attained. Nor must we omit his reference 
to the true aim of listening (or rqfding), which he states* is not 
that of getting enjoyment or acquiring knowledge, but rather 
of enabling a man to think for himself. The mind, as he puts it, 
is not a vessel that needs filling; but rather a pile to be kindled 
into a flame of keen desire for original thought and truth. And 
in this insistence on the need for exercising independent thought 
in listening (or reading) (do-Kcu' apa rjj paB^ei rijv evpeoiv),^ 
we have yet another illustration of Plutarch’s ripe wisdom ^d 
his keen insight into psychological matters. 

Leaving now Plutarch’s theorising we turn to his achieve- 
ment as a judicial critic and to such judgments as he makes on 

* From Stteneboea; see ft'hji the I^tha, 405, r; see also vol. i, 63. 
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the literary art. Hiat he held sensible views on the business of 
forming judgment would appear from certain remarks of his 
relating to what he regarded as the appropriate attitude and 
procedure. Thus the reader (or critic), he maintains, must 
approach a given work in the proper spirit.^ - He must for 
instance be fi%e from all conceit and jealousy, he must harbour 
no prejudice either for or against; and since his aim is to arrive 
at a just and &ir estunate he must be prepared to prtuse as well 
as to censure. Yet the awarding of praise, he notes, calls for 
caution and moderation; and he denounces the vague and 
indiscriminate terms then in fashion among many of the self- 
styled critics of his own (and earlier) days. In all great writers, 
he maintains, there is some element of merit along with defects, 
some power of moving and stirring, each in his own way; and 
this should be duly appreciated by the discerning critic. The 
awarding of meretricious praise, he adds in his picturesque 
fashion, is like crowning an athlete with a wreath of lilies or 
roses instead of with the more fitting laurel or wild olive. As 
for the ultimate test of what was good or bad in literature, that 
depended on the degree in which the true aim of literature had 
been achieved. If the effects on the listener (or reader) were 
of a tonic and healthy quality then the effort was one that was 
worthy of praise;* whereas if these results were wanting, no 
merits of diction or phrase coqld possibly supply the deficiency. 

Commendable as were his views on the methods of forming 
literary judgment, Plutarch’s actual achievement in that sphere 
is however somewhat disappointing, his practice &lling frir 
below the level of his theory. Most of such judgments as he 
gives are of an incidental kmd, and are almost exclusively 
confined to early Greek writers. In his Lives, it is true, he 
defdes that Cato resembled Lysias in his style; while he also 
disting^uishes between the styles of the two Gracchi, that of 
Gains being described as more impassioned and theatrical than 
that of Tiberius.* But with these exceptions he takes no 
cognisance of Latin literature; and whatever the cause, it was 
an atdtude that was shared by most of the later Greek critics. 
It u therefore from his treatment of Greek literature that 

* Or LuUmng, 44-6. * IM, 43, a-b. * Tt. Grace. 39. 
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Plutarch’s perfbnnance as a judicial critic may best be gauged; 
and here to begin with may be noted his occasional use of 
critical commonplaces, as when, for instance, Archilochus is 
censured for his subject-matter, Parmenides for his verse, 
Euripides for his loquacity (AoAtd), and Sophocles for the 
unevenness {dvtoixaMa) of his style. ^ Elsewhere, again, in his 
essay On The Maltgmty of Herodotus^ he is found discussing the 
performance of the historian in question. He praises, it is true, 
the attractive style of Herodotus, its simplicity, its grace and 
elegance; but apart from this his judgment is biased by 
political prejudice. As a fervid Boeotian he denounces Hero- 
dotus, not on artistic grounds, but for recording so ruthlessly 
ignoble passages of Theban history; and it is clear that such 
treatment has little to do with literary criticism. 

A more important contribution is however found in his 
Cotnpanson between Anetophanes and Menander, where he makes use 
of the comparative method; and despite the truncated form 
of the work, Plutarch’s views on the respective writers plainly 
emerge. From the first it is clear that the tests he applies are 
in close keeping with his conception of the nature and function 
of poetry. What he looks for is an imitation of life with some 
degree of plausibility, together with edifying effects from the 
works as wholes; and in each respect he finds Menander to be 
superior to Aristophanes. In the^t place Aristophanes is said 
to lack verisimilitude in his treatment; that element of “proba- 
bility” which made “imitation” convincing. Thus his diction, 
for one thing, is described as a mixture of incongruities; he 
mingles tragic elements with comic, the pompous with the 
pedestrian, obscure words with commonplace words, and 
passages of dighity with mere gossip or foolery, in a way that 
is at variance with the facts of life.’ Then, too, what is mere, 
this lack of verisimihtude is held to extend to his characters, 
who are said to speak in a foshion irrespective of conditions or 
of what were regarded as the laws of human nature. According 
to those laws (which Horace had endorsed), to speak nat urally 
was to speak in accordance with type. Thus a king, so it was 
said, should speak with dignity, an orator forcefully, a woman 

^ On Listening, 45, b; see p. S45 si^a. ' Moraha, 854-74. * 
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simply, a plain man prosily, and a low person coarsely.^ Yet 
Aristophanes had observed none of these things. His characters 
were said to speak anyhow; so that one could not tell from the 
style who was speaking, whether a son or a &ther, a rustic or 
a god, a hag or a hero. From such breaches of decorum (rd 
irpiiTw), on the other hand, Menander is said to be free.‘ His 
diction and style are described as harmoniously blended; they 
are said to cover a wide range of emotions and characters ; and 
to be skilfully adapted to all types of persons, without ever 
departing far from the idiom of ordinary life. And in this way, 
it is claimed, he attains the necessary verisimilitude, by his 
fidthfiil representation of all natures, conditions, and ages. 
Apart from this, however, Menander is said to surpass Aristo- 
phanes in one other respect, that is, in his healthy and effective 
appeal to all sorts and conditions of men. Thus in Aristophanes 
Plutarch detects a vein of cheap vulgarity, which is illustrated 
by his use of untimely tricks of speech; antitheses, word-jingles, 
and puns being employed generally in tasteless &shion.’ Then, 
too, It is argued, his wit was biting and rough; and malice 
seemed to animate his work throughout. His aim was ap- 
parently that of representing humanity at its worst; so that his 
rascals were knaves without saving qualities, his rustics idiotic 
rather than simple, while love he depicted, not as a joyous 
thing, but as mere licence.* Sijch treatment, urges Plutarch, was 
calculated to please and inspire no one; it contributed nothing 
to what he regarded as the true end of poetry. And he further 
notes that whereas the crowd could not endure Aristophanes’s 
presumption (ai$dS«ia), more serious minds loathed his licen- 
tiousness and malice. From such &ults as these, however, 
Menander was said to be free. Verbal tricks he' used sparingly 
aiftl in season; his wit was devoid of bitterness or spite; while 
his plays won approval from all men, everywhere. Just as 
painters found relief in the soft colours of Nature, so your 
philosopher, adds Plutarch,® is rested in turning to the works 
of Menander, where relief is found from the blazing lights of 
sterner studies. Such then is Plutarch’s judgment on the 
respective merits of the two dramatists; and the inadequacy of 
* 853, D. » 853, E-p. » 853, B. * 854, D. » 854, c. 
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the appreciation, its lack of historic sense, and its blindness to 
those qualities that constitute the real greatness of Aristophanes, 
are matters so obvious as to need here no elaboration. The 'work 
has in short been regarded as a misguided piece of criticism, 
representing probably a Peripatetic tradition of hostility to the 
Old Comedy; and hence of doubtful authenticity as &r as 
Plutarch is concerned. Of its ineptitude and shortsightedness 
there can be no question. Yet the critical standpoint throughout, 
and the general treatment as well, coincide too closely with 
Plutarchian characteristics to permit of serious doubt as to the 
presence of Plutarch’s hand in the work. And this is confirmed 
by a passage in the Sympodacs,^ where the Old Comedy is 
similarly censured for its indecency and scurrility; while the 
New Comedy of Menander is praised for its pleasing familiar 
phrase, its mixture of grave and gay, its general sanity and 
healthiness. The historical interest of the Comparison, however, 
must he described as of the first importance. Reflecting 
as it does contemporary standards and methods of judgment, 
the work also anticipates the part played by “verisimilitude” 
and “decorum” in criticism after the Renascence;* it affords 
one of the best illustrations of such methods that have reached 
us from antiquity; and at the same time it gives a foretaste of 
the absurdities bound up with the system. 

There yet remains to notice Plutarch’s efforts in the field of 
Homeric criticism. And although he has not Qtuch to offer 
apart from scattered comments m his essays, the pronounce- 
ments he makes are by no means without their interest. That 
he was aware of the futile nature of much of the so-called 
criticism is suggested in more than one place. Thus for instance 
he mentions with disapproval “ those critics who gather together 
all the lame and defective verses of Homer. . .and pass avSt 
an infinite sort of others which are excellently made”;* while 
elsewhere he adds that in the long secular struggle between 
objectors and the solvers of difficulties, he for his part would 

* 719, A-O. 

* See Spingam, LiSeroiy Cntuum in tfu Renatssanee, pp. 64ff.; also his 
Cntual Essttys of Iht Sambmik CaUmy, Intro, xxxu, et Jmsm. 

* Letter to Ms Wfe, 61 1, b, quoted by Trench, Plutarch, p. 97. 
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range himself wdth the solvers. Yet while his aim is thus 
primarily constructive in kind, his actual achievement is but 
slight, being subject to serious limitations, both of method and 
doctrine. It is true that he disposes very briefly of the etymo- 
logical quibbles of Cleanthes and Ghrysippris;^ and he also 
expresses the view that allegorical interpretations were nothing 
more than distortions and perversions.’ Hence he rejects as 
mere absurdity the interpretation of the story of Hera’s wooing 
of Zeus with the help of the magic girdle, according to which, 
it was said, the real truth conveyed was that of “ the purification 
of the air in the neighbourhood of fire”.* Yet while he refuses 
to accept physical meanings of this kind, into the passage he 
reads a moralistic signification of his own. The fable, he main- 
tains, is designed to show that favours obtained by means of 
cunning are but fickle and short-lived; and in this way he 
extracts from Homer a mass of moral teaching with an intimate 
bearing on life and conduct. Then, too, animated by the same 
moralistic aim, he attempts to interpret Homer in accordance 
with orthodox beliefs and accepted moral standards — sometimes 
at the expense of reason. Thus, whereas Homer, he concedes,* 
represents the gods as brawling and indulging in tmseemly 
violence, yet such passages, he claims, do not represent the 
poet’s true conception, which is rather to be found in those 
places where they are depif ted as living at ease and free from 
allsoiTOWs. 4md the same element of “decorum ’’characterises 
his reading of the famous Nausicaa incident,* where it is argued 
that if she spoke naturally, as a simple and passionate maiden, 
she was guilty of immodesty; but if her exclamation was due 
to admiration of Odysseus’s breeding and bearing, then her 
wish was to be regarded as morally justified. It is evident that 
such prudish speculations as these do not come under the head 
of serious literary criticism, and that from the aesthetic point 
of view they are practically worthless. The truth was that 
Plutarch was here perpetuating the methods of the Alexandrian 
school of critics, while ignoring the principles laid down by 
Aristarchus, if not always observed by him. In failing to 

^ How to study Poetiy, 31, e. * Rnd. ig, b. 

» Ibtd. 19, F. « Ibid. 90 , B. » Ibid. 97, a. 
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recognise that Homeric poetry was the product of an earlier 
civilisation, when moral and religious ideas were still in their 
infancy, and that moreover such ideas had changed along with 
the development of intellect and society, PluUirch omits to 
make use of the historical line of approach to Homer; and as 
a result, his judgments have merely the interest of ctiriosity, 
being survivals to a late date of earlier modes of thinking. At 
the same time it must be added that Plutarch was not altogether 
devoid of the historical sense. In one place at least he shows 
himself to be alive to the influence of contemporary conditions 
on literature; and incidentally he contributes an illuminating 
comment on Greek literary history, when he traces the changes 
that had come over expression from the earliest times. ^ He 
begins with the age when verse was the natural medium, owing 
to the peculiar mentality and aptitude of men at that date. It 
was a day, he states, when metrical language was the current 
coin; when all men were listeners, and all alike found delight 
in what was sung. And as a result into verse were poured not 
only themes of love and conviviality, words of exhortation and 
rebuke, proverbs, hymns, prayers, and thanksgivings, but also 
such matters as history and philosophy, in short, everything 
that embodied thought of a more serious kind. Then came 
clianges, both social and intellectual; and with them changes 
in taste and in the mode of expression. The new age made for 
a simpler way of life, finding beauty in economy and in a 
simplicity devoid of artifice or display. And these things were 
reflected in the literature of the time. “History”, writes 
Plutarch,* “got down from its coach, and dropped metre. 
Truth was best ^sifted out from Myth in prose; Philosophy 
welcomed dearness and found it better to instruct than to 
astonish, so she pursued her inquiry in plain language.” And 
with these developments in the direction of prose expression 
Plutarch is well content. He regards it all as a necessary 
evolution in the nature of things. 

With these then as the main details of Plutarch’s critical 
work, some idea may now be formed of the place he occupies 

' the PjtMa, 405, e. 

* Ibul. 406, B (tr. A. O. Prickard, at.). 
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in the critical development, and of the general significance and 
value of his performance. Detached to all appearances from 
contemporary interests and problems, he supplies, as we have 
seen, commentaries on a few Greek writers; he discusses 
methods of listening (or reading) more especially in connexion 
with poetry, while he also makes sporadic references to literature 
throughout his writings — a performance, it would seem, of a 
desultory kind, without any clear aims or objectives. Yet the 
animating motives of his work can scarcely be missed when 
viewed in the light of all the circumstances. To his Roman 
contemporaries, in the first place, he was a recognised inter- 
preter of the Hellenic past, who reminded them anew of the 
glories and achievements of Greece; and when in his later years 
he enlarges on these subjects in writing, he does not foil to 
record something of the Greek teaching on art, along with his 
disquisitions on Greek history, religion, philosophy, and the 
like. As to the actual nature of his critical work, that was 
determined by several factors. For one thing, he would seem 
to have viewed with apprehension the place given to rhetoric 
in the education of the time. A focile and a polished style he 
refused to regard as an end in itself, while the Greek sophists 
of his day he frankly derided;^ so that as a consequence 
rhetorical study formed no part of his critical writings. On the 
other hand he approved with equal emphasis of the part played 
by poetry asra factor in education. It was the traditional 
instnunent of Greece; though at Rome its usefulness had been 
threatened by conflicting doctrines and influences. And it is 
to the strengthening of the position of poetry in the schools that 
he may be said to have devoted his main attention. For this 
purpose he therefore makes use of the accepted teaching of his 
(fay; those vast stores of Hellenistic learning which he had 
begun to acquire at Athens under the Alexandrian philosopher 
Ammonius, though the process was one that went on to the 
end of his days. And this frictor it was that largely determined 
the form and nature of his critical work. It was, for instance, 
in accxirdance with the traditions of Alexandrian scholarship 
that he wrote his commentaries and works of a historico- 
^ Cf. On Luteumg, 43, a; Wl^ the Pjthxa, 408, c. 
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literary kind; his main essay, again, was doubtless inspired by 
s imilar Stoic writings, notably one by Ghrysippus, How one 
should study Poetry^ while traces of Hellenistic method and 
doctrine may not infrequendy be found elsewhere in his work. 
Thus his concepdon of poetry is coloured by Peripatetic and 
Stoic doctrine s^e. There are reminiscences of both Plato and 
Aristode in his work; but more generally he adopts the position 
of later theorists such as Ariston of Chios, according to whom 
poetry was in essence ethical wisdom delightfully and effectively 
conveyed. Hence his stress on moral teaching and on the 
element of fiction {irXdafm, fivBos, t/iev&os) in poetry.® To him 
poetry was merely a representation of human actions and 
characters with some degree of verisimilitude, mingled however 
with fictitious details to make it attractive. That it aimed at 
presenting life in its essential truth forms no part of his theory; 
of the ideal and universal truth revealed by Aristode he takes 
no cognisance. In short, it is as an exponent of Hellenistic 
theories and tendencies that Plutarch figures in critical history 
at this time. 

As a consequence of this his critical work has obvious and 
serious limitations. He puts ‘forward, for instance, no poetic 
theory of an original kind; nor can his judgments or his 
appreciations be said to be either permanent or illuminating. 
In both departments alike he shqwed himself to be lacking in 
speculative audacity and vision; the aesthetic sijie of literature 
he relegated to a secondary and unimportant place; while he 
Ignored completely the profounder truths, as well as the more 
subde charms, of art. In short, preoccupied with philosophy, 
he seems to have shared with Epicurus the opinion that the 
wise man would “live poems” rather than write them.® Yet 
to modern readers his critical writings have an interest of tlftir 
own. And in the first place, in spite of all limitations, not the 
least fascinating aspect of those works is their historical signi- 
ficance. For what we have in them is none other than a glimpse 
— ^if only at second-hand — of Alexandrian critical thought; and 
no side-light on those vanished activities can be otherwise than 
valuable at this date. Thus by him we are introduced freely to 
^ See vol. I, 183. ' See vol. i, 174. * Diog. Laert. x, 131. 
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Alexandrian learning and scholarship; to doctrines .not only 
of Gorgias, Plato, Aiistode, Theophrastus or Aristoxenus, 
but also of Aristarchus, Cleanthes, Ghrysippus, Ariston of 
Chios and the like. We learn too of forgotten poets such as 
Kinesias or Melanthius, of plays no longer extant such as the 
P^hostasia of Aeschylus; while among the numerous quotations 
scattered throughout his pages not a few are unique, being 
drawn from works that have since disappeared. His writings 
indeed form a storehouse of quotations and anecdotes, referring 
indifrerently to poetry or painting, sculpture or And 

among the more notable are perhaps the famous statement 
of Simonides,^ the shrewd remark attributed to Corinna,* 
Demosthenes’s pronouncement as to the need for “action” 
(MKpuTis) in oratory,* and Isocrates’s description of the whet- 
stone, which, unable to cut, could yet sharpen knives for that 
purpose;* all of which give evidence of Plutarch’s interest in 


the psychology of art. Nor are these the only attractions of 
Plutarch’s critical writings for posterity; for from them emerges, 
as clearly as from the Lives, something of the charm of the 
author’s personality. In spite of the entanglements of hampering 
and now obsolete theories, his highnundedness, his simplicity 
and culture are all plainly revealed; and to this contributed 
in no slight measure the form and style he chose for his work. 


With him originated for critic^ purposes that peculiarly modem 
form, the essay; and used as he uses it, with the cardess ease 


of a conversationalist, it proved an excellent medium for his 


wealth of thought, his unending reflexions and reminiscences. 


It is true that his essays suffer somewhat from a lack of arrange- 
ment of thought; the Greek he employed has been described 
as “close and thorny”; while his fondness for similes drawn 
from natural and unnatural history is apt at timps to prove 
tedious and irksome. Yet his catiseries have all the merits of that 


way of writing; and in his essays there is an abundance of good 
things, if not criticism in the tmest sense of the term. Of his 
influence on later criddsm there is but litde to say of a definite 
kind, though his popukuity as a writer in the latter half of the 


* See p 31a si^a. « The Gloty ofAth. 348, a; see also vol. i, 17. 

• Lives of the Ten Orators, 845, b, * Ihd. 838, E. Cf. Horace, A P. 304. 
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sixteenth century would lead one to suppose that it was not 
wholly negligible. That his Moral Essays was translated by 
Amyot in 1576, by Philemon Holland in 1603, and that 
Montaigne among others found inspiration in its pages; these 
are &miliar facts of literary history. Less certain however are 
the marks of its influence on later criticism, though they may 
possibly be traced in both form and substance alike. When 
Dryden, for example, describes “honest Montaigne” as his 
master in the new and “rambling” way of writing,^ he was 
probably acknowledging a debt that was ultimately due to 
Plutarch; while, again, the attitude adopted by seventeenth- 
century critics generally in connexion with “verisimilitude” 
and “decorum” may have been not uninfluenced by Plutarch’s 
earlier example. 

There yet remains for consideration the critical contribution 
made by another Greek of this same period, whose work was in 
some respects akin to that of Plutarch. And in the writings of 
Dio of Pmsa (a.d. 40-120), or Dio Chrysostom as he was called, 
will be found not a little that is of interest from the critical 
point of view. A much-travelled sophist, he was welcomed at 
Rome, first under Vespasian, and later under Nerva and 
Trajan ; and his writings, which consist of some eighty orations 
or lectures, all bear more or less on matters of Greek culture. 
At first he was in sympathy with the new sophistic movement, 
believing in eloquence as an all-sufiBcing study.^ Latterly, how- 
ever, he became convinced of the dangers of the movement; 
and from then on he figures as a moralising philosopher, intent 
on conveying to his hearers what was valuable in Greek 
philosophical thought. To his earlier period probably belonged 
some at least of his critical work; and this certainly holds true 
of the Trojan Discourse {Or. 1 1), in which he attempts to pAve, 
in spite of the Homeric story, that Troy was never really 
captured — an exercise in dialectics, it would seem, not to be 
taken too seriously. Of the dates of the rest we can be less 
certain; though to this period may perhaps be assigned the 
incomplete Discourse on Eloquence (Or. 18), in which advice 
on that subject is tendered to a young man. In addition, 
' See Essays cf Dryden, ed. Ker, n, 355. 
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there were his DUcourse on the Indebtedness of Socrates to Homer 
(Or. 55), the more &mous Oljmpic Discourse (Or. la), and the 
striking Comparison between the Plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides on Philoctetes (Or. 52), with its picturesque opening 
descriptive of the way of life of a professional man of the times. 
Of these the last two represent what is best in Dio’s critical work. 
In the one Phidias explains the laws which had guided him 
in creating his colossal image of Olympian Zeus, and incidentally 
throws light on the basic principles of poetry and sculpture. 
In the other an excellent use is made of the comparative method 
in the appreciation of Greek poets of first-rate importance. 

From this it is clear that Dio’s efforts in criticism were 
devoted partly to theorising, partly to forming judgments. 
And in the first place he has something to say on the matter 
of style, ^ though here the main interest lies in the writers he 
commends for imitation, who differ in rather a marked 
fashion from those of earlier and more orthodox prescriptions. 
His aim was apparently to put forward a practical scheme; 
and he suggests Homer, Euripides, and Menander among the 
poets, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Theopompus 
among the historians, Hyperides, Aeschines, and Lycurgus 
among the orators. The latter he prescribes in preference to 
Lysias and Demosthenes as being more within the reach of the 
novice in oratory; and he further commends for consideration 
some of the mof e recent stylists. Of greater interest, however, 
are his comments on art in its wider aspects; and more parti- 
cularly those occasioned by his discourse on the sculpture of 
Phidias. There for instance he defends the symbolism under- 
lying the plastic art of Greece, which expressed the divine nature 
in human form, as opposed to the symbolism of the barbarians, 
wh6 represented the divine image by means of animal shapes.* 
He points out that no artist can give adequate expression to 
pure intelligence (voSs /cal ppovrjms), since he can know nothing 
of its actual nature. Yet Greek art, he maintains, comes nearer 
to reality when it invests the divine with human form as the 
most adequate symbol of intelligence. And in thus claiming 
for Greek art this supreme symbolic quality, this power of 
^ Or. 18 (Bud^, n, * End. is, § 59 (Bwl^, 1, si8). 
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bodying, forth the invisible in visible and suggestive form, he 
calls attention to an artistic truth which had hitherto received 
but slight attention; though the argument was to be carried 
one step further by Philostratus at a later date. At the same 
time he also calls attention to the limitations of plastic art 
as compared with poetry; and the familiar commonplace he 
puts forward with fresh life and vigour.^ Thus he differentiates, 
for one thing, between the respective media in which poet and 
sculptor work. The poet, he explains, has in words a medium 
more fluid and easily moulded; one capable of infinite variety, 
endowed with all the magic of colour and sound, and capable 
of expressing every shade of thought, emotion, and fancy. And 
this he illustrates from the practice of Homer; from his use of 
various dialects (Doric, Ionic, and Attic), of old words, new 
words, metaphors, and the like; in short, of everything that 
would add to the strength or grace of his expression. As opposed 
to this, he describes the limitations of the sculptor’s medium; 
a material hard and solid, stubborn to handle, and incapable 
of the finer shades, the more elusive charm, of words. Then, 
too, he points out the eifects of these differences; the wider 
activities possible to the poet, and the more comprehensive 
nature of the poetic art. Thus the poet, he explains, can re- 
present actions or speech, rest or movement, the passage of 
time and the effects of illusion generally. The sculptor, on the 
other hand, is confined to the single attitude, the single 
moment; in a single form he has to express all he wishes to 
convey. And with this teaching of Dio’s may be compared the 
doctrine embodied in Lessing’s Laokoon; though it is to 
Simonides, and not to Dio, that reference is made in the 
Preface to that Work. 

Of yet greater interest, however, are Dio’s literary judgments 
which are for the most part concerned with Homer and the 
great Greek dramatists. And whereas the former are of histo- 
rical significance only, the latter are by no means without 
positive value; indeed they take rank among the most valuable 
appreciations that have come down from antiquity. The remarks 
on Homer, in the first place, are all of a destructive kind. Dio 
^ Or. 13 , §§ 66-71 (Bud£, 1, 821-2). 
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attacks and discredits both Homer’s &cts and his treatment, 
applying mainly for that purpose the tests of “verisimilitude” 
and “decorum”. He begins by pointing to defects of structure; 
Homer’s haphazard way of commencing his story, his omission 
of Paris’s crime — ^the cause of all the trouble — and his sub- 
sequent fidlure to deal with stirring events, such as the capture 
of the city or the deaths of the various heroes. In short, Homer 
is charged with selecting only unimportant and trivial incidents, 
with a view to distorting truth for his own specific ends.^ After 
this Dio proceeds to point outwhat he regards as Homer’sneglect 
of “verisimilitude” throughout his narrative; his frequent 
breaches of “decorum” and his use of flagrant improbabilities. 
Thus it was said to be absurd, in the first place, that Hera, the 
consort of Zeus, should accept Paris, a mere shepherd, as judge 
of her beauty;’ or again, that Paris, enamoured of Helen whom 
he had never seen, should have been able to induce her to elope 
with him, a man of alien race.’ Equally strange, however, was 
the fact that Agamemnon, who was but remotely concerned 
with Helen, should have led the Grecian hosts against Troy, 
whereas her brothers. Castor and Pollux, did not join the 
expedition.’ But then the whole work, added Dio, was full of 
such things. That the wooden horse, for instance, with a whole 
army inside should have escaped detection, in spite of the 
prophetess among the Trojans;* that Achilles, alone and un- 
armed, should have put to flight thousands, only to be slain in 
the end by Paris, the most cowardly of men;’ these and other 
so-called absurdities are collected by Dio in the course of his 
remarks, and they support his contention concerning the lack of 
“ verisimilitude ” in Homer. Of the value of such a commentary, 
however, there is but little to be said. For Dio’s arguments had 
been discounted by earlier theories; by Horace’s approval of 
Homer’s beginning {tuc gemino ...ab ovo ) , and by the recognition 
of accepted popular legends as “real events” by the Greeks. 
It has been usual to regard the whole discussion as an illu- 
minating, if perverse, example of sophistic ingenuity. But it 
has also a further interest of an historical kind. In a sense it 

1 Or. 1 1, §§ 24-33 (Bu<W, 1, pp. I46fr.). * Or. 1 1, § 12. * § 54. 

’§§62-70. *§185. *§186. 
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may be iiegarded as a representative piece of criticism, inasmuch 
as it illustrates the survival of Alexandrian critical methods, in 
which “verisimilitude” and “decorum” played so conspicuous 
a part. 

Criticism of a more serious and fruidiil kind appears, how- 
ever, in Dio’s Comparison} relating to the respective treatments 
of the Philoctetes myth by the three Greek dramatists. And 
since here will be found an almost unique specimen of com- 
parative criticism, based as it is on a study of the actual texts, 
and embracing matters of plotting, characterisation, and the 
like, the discussion is one that calls for some amount of detailed 
consideration. To begin with, it must be noted that Dio’s 
comments supply information of value regarding the lost plays 
of Aeschylus and Euripides; that of Sophocles alone having 
come down complete. So that Scorn the discussion, and from 
the prose paraplu-ase of the opening scene of Euripides’s play 
supplied elsewhere by Dio,® a shrewd idea may be formed of the 
plays no longer extant. The main outline of the story is familiar 
from epic sources. Philoctetes is marooned on the island of 
Lemnos by the Greeks on their way to Troy. After ten years 
have passed, with much suffering for Philoctetes and many 
set-backs for the Grecian hosts, it is learnt that victory can be 
won only with the help of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, toge- 
ther with that of Philoctetes and his bow. Whereupon 
messengers are despatched to Scyros and Lemims to induce the 
two heroes to rejoin the Greeks before Troy; and here the 
several dramaUsts take up the story and work out the sequel, 
each in his own way. It is upon the return of Philoctetes that 
all three dramatists concentrate; and from Dio we learn that 
Odysseus (mortal foe of Philoctetes) was the messenger in the 
play of Aeschylus, that he won the confidence of Philoc^tes 
by trumped-up stories of disasters to the Greeks and of the 
disgraceful end of the hated Odysseus, and thus succeeded in 
his task of persuading the exile. In Euripides’s version, we 
learn from the same source, Odysseus is again the messenger; 
though now he is disguised by Athena, and accompanied by 
Diomede. The situation is moreover complicated by a coimter- 
‘ Or. 5a (Bud£, n, i35ff ). * Or. 59 (Bud£, n, i67ff.). 
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appeal from Trojan envoys; but Odysseus is once more.success- 
fbl in his mission, this time probably by an appeal to patriotism. 
And lastly, by Sophocles further changes are introduced into the 
story. Neoptolemus is now the companion of Odysseus; and 
it is Neoptolemus who first wins the confidence of Philoctetes, 
deprives him of his bow, and then, filled with compunction for 
the deceit he has perpetrated, returns the bow in spite of 
Odysseus’s protests. Philocteta in meantime remains ob- 
durate; but finally yields on hearing of the will of Zeus as 
declared by Heracles. 

Apart finm the partial restoration of the themes of the lost 
plays, Dio’s Comparison has however the further merit of dis- 
cussing in illuminating fiishion some of the artistic features of 
the plays in question. And in the first place it is with the plots 
that he is largely concerned. He applies to all three the test 
of “verisimilitude,” inqxiiring into the degree in which each 
dramatist has attained semblance of actuality or truth to life. 
In Aeschylus, to begin with, he finds some apparent improba- 
bilities; Philoctetes’s failure to recognise his enemy Odysseus, 
the simple nature of Odysseus’s deceit, the presence of a Chorus 
made up of Lenmians, or again, Philoctetes’s narrative of his 
sufferings to a body of Lemnians who were obviously familiar 
with the facts. In each case, however, Dio points out, the 
improbability is more apparent than real, so that Aeschylus 
nowhere makes jise of unconvincing details. Thus he contends 
that whereas a lapse of ten years was not in itself enough to 
explain Philoctetes’s forgetfiilness, yet his weakness and his 
sufferings would amply account for his behaviour in this 
respect.^ The deceit practised by Odysseus, again, would seem 
almost too simple to be true. Yet its very simphdty, urges Dio, 
was'in keeping with the heroic character; and moreover in 
some ways it was even more probable than a more subtle 
procedure. No great ingenuity, he adds, was surely needed to 
trick a sick and crippled man; while the lies told by Odysseus 
were rendered plausible by the length of the Trojan campaign 
and the actual troubles of the Greeks.* Then, too, there was 
the apparent inconsistency in the choice of a Lemnian Chorus, 
»§ 6 . *§ 10 . 
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seeing tiiat no effective aid had been given by the Lemnians 
to Philoctetes during the ten long years. Yet, argues Dio,^ such 
neglect cannot have been complete; and in any case it was 
unreasonable to object to this particular detail, in view of the 
glaring improbabilities that abounded in other tragedies — 
messengers performing journeys of several days in one day, and 
the like. And lastly, there was the incident of Philoctetes 
unnecessarily relating his troubles to the Lemnians; though 
here, suggests Dio, there is surely no improbability. On the 
contrary he regards it as profbimdly true to life; for men in 
misfortune, he explains,* are wont to be garrulous, often boring 
their listeners with their endless stories. Concerning the plotting 
of the other two dramatists and their skill in attaining the 
requisite truth to life, Dio has less to say. He states very 
definitely that both Sophocles and Euripides had handled their 
material in the most convincing fashion (mOavonjs), that both 
were wholly successful in avoiding improbabilities;* and for the 
rest he is content with an occasional illustration of these things. 
Thus Euripides, he points out,* had minimised the difficulty 
of the Lemnian Chorus by apologising for their neglect of 
Philoctetes, and by bringing on Actor, a Lemnian, who is said 
to have visited him — devices, adds Dio, which, while technically 
correct (dic/wjSi}?), were nevertheless less “tragic” than the 
simple method of Aeschylus. And as for Sophocles, he had 
rendered, in Dio’s opinion, the whole story yet more probable 
and convincing, by making Neoptolemus a main fiictor in the 
action, by representing Odysseus in hiding throughout, and 
by forming his Chorus, not of Lemman natives, but of sailors 
who had come with Odysseus on his expedition.® 

But while it is thus with considerations of plot that Dio is 
chiefly concerned, his comments include other aspects o? the 
plays as well. What he gives are in reality his impressions of 
the plays as wholes, their characterisation, their styles, the 
differing nature of their appeals; and by his use of comparison 
he succeeds in making his distinctions clear. Thus he enlarges, 
to begin with, on the grandeur and the old-world atmosphere 
of the Aeschylean play.® This he attributes to the dramatist’s 
*§ 7 - •§ 9 * *§§ 11 . 14 . 15 - *§ 8 . *§ 15 - *§§ 4 - 5 - 
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daring originality both in thought and phrase, vdiich he 
describes as appropriate, not merely to tragedy, but to tragedy 
which dealt with the heroes of old. Hence, too, the largeness 
of utterance and the cUrectness of Aeschylus’s treatment. His 
story is said to contain nothing trivial or mean, no excess of 
words, no petty intrigues. And in keeping with these featinres 
was the character of Odysseus, who, though shrewd and crafty, 
had nothing in his composition of the vices of a more sophi- 
sticated age. In his simplicity, indeed, was seen something of 
the ancient virtue; and compared with the ethical standards 
of a later day his guile appeared little more than artlessness 
out-of-date. When Dio turns next to the play of Euripides it is 
to find there the exact counterpart of the play of Aeschylus.^ 
For Euripides’s keenness of intellect, his extraordinary power 
of expression, his never-iaihng care for detail, the charm and 
moral quality of his lyrical utterance, for all these things Dio 
professes the highest admiration. Yet what strikes him most are 
the modifications made in the story by Eunpides, as a result of 
which are introduced elements of subtlety and complication 
wholly foreign to Aeschylus’s simpler treatment. Nowhere, he 
states, does Eunpides attempt to deal with his narrative simply; 
and he fiirther notes that such changes were conditioned by 
the nature of Euripides’s gemus, which he describes as essen- 
tially forensic {iroXiTiKcardrrf)* and rhetorical in kind. Thus 
Eunpides’s treatment throughout, he asserts, was influenced 
by his desire to make use of all the resources of expression. He 
complicates the action, for instance, by introduang Diomede 
along with Odysseus, and by bringing on to the scene the 
Trojan embassy, both of which devices supplied fiirther 
opportunities for speech and argument. Yet more significant, 
hotter, is Euripides’s method of opening his play. Odysseus 
is represented in the Prologue as debating in his own mind 
whether he was as wise as he was popularly supposed to be, 
seeing that he rushed heedlessly into dangers which could 
easily have been avoided. And to the question thus raised 
Odysseus himself returns an answer. His seeming foolishness, 
he arg^ues, was due to that desire for greatness which was 
' §§ 1 1-14. * § > 1; see Jebb, PkUocttUs, p. m, footnote. 
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everywhere characteristic of the noblest minds. And here, 
notes Dio, was an argument reminiscent of the best traditions 
of the deliberative assembly. It reflected Euripides’s main bias ; 
as indeed did his dialogue generally, which was everywhere 
full of forensic and oratorical turns (noXiructos). In short, it 
was this rhetorical colouring which seemed to Dio the out- 
standing feature of Euripides’s treatment; as he himself puts 
it, “the play was capable of rendering the greatest assistance 
to those engaged in public debate”. Of the Sophoclean play, 
again, the impression formed by Dio is yet different in kind.^ 
In it he detects features which distinguish it from the others, 
having neither the bold originality and simplicity of the one, 
nor the realism (oKpifi^s), the shrewdness, the rhetoric (iroAi- 
Tutov) of the other. The lyrics of Sophocles, he concedes, are 
less sententious than those of Euripides, though in cluurm and 
nobility they are not wanting; and indeed Sophocles’s utterance 
throughout is said to be stately and magnificent, combinmg in 
the highest degree sweetness, elevation, and grandeur. And 
this element Dio regards as the characteristic feature of the 
play, something that gives to it a colouring and a fragrance of 
Its own. It is seen, for instance, in the characterisation, which 
is described as wonderfully dignified and noble throughout; 
the Sophoclean Odysseus, so Dio points out, being far gentler, 
less astute (dTi-AovoTc/iov) than Euripides had made him, while 
Neoptolemus is distinguished by the generosity and magna- 
nimity of his nature, being single-minded and chivalrous in 
the highest degree. Nor is it seemingly without its significance 
that Dio relates the whole story of Neoptolemus’s conduct; his 
dislike of craft at first, his subsequent deceit, suid the wave of 
pity that finally urged him to make full restitution. Here 
attention is directed to the human side of the narrative ,^%nd 
it was probably the consciousness of this clement in the play 
that induced Dio to describe it as the most tragic (rpayucayrdTi)) 
of the three. 

It is therefore clear that in this Comparison of Dio’s we have 
criticism of an unusual and a most valuable kind. Not only 
has he made an effective use of the comparative method, but 

* §§ *S->7- 
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he has shown throughout as well a keen insight into, literary 
values and a genuine appreciation all too rare among ancient 
critics. The main distinctions he draws are for the most part 
familiar in kind; but his treatment never becomes common- 
place, owing to his reasoned statements. He gives iiill and 
sufficient reasons for the faith that is in him, supporting his 
arguments by references to various aspects of the dramatic art. 
And if, as has been said, comparison and analysis are the chief 
tools of criticism, then Dio has made a good use of the best of 
instruments. Nor is sane judgment lacking in the methods he 
employs; though everywhere is heard the personal note, sug- 
gested pardy by the intimate opening, pardy also by the 
enthusiasm with which judgment is expressed. Thus he tests all 
three plays rigorously in regard to their truth to life; but he 
discard as irrelevant that test of a false “decorum” which had 
led to such absurdities m his Homeric cndcism. Moreover with 
unerring taste he has gone to the heart of the business, assigning 
to each dramatist his own most striking excellences, unpre- 
judiced by the modernity of Euripides or those rhetorical 
qualifies of his which appealed so powerfully to later ages. 
And in attributing to Sophocles the most tragic effects he was 
but following in the steps of Aristode and “Longinus”. It is 
therefore in the Companson that Dio’s best and most lasting 
critical work is undoubtedly seen. Apart from this he has not 
much that is mbstantial to offer; though his comparative 
estimate of Gr^ dramatists, his Homeric criticism, and his 
.interest in the wider aspects of art, all suggest a comparison 
with Plutarch’s work. In the history of criticism he is, however, 
not without his interest; though to all appearances he em-rrisefi 
no influence on later workers. Like Plutarch, he carries on the 
tradition of Alexandrian criticism, and thus supplies further 
evidence as to the variety and the vitality of critical activities 
at the end of the first century a.d. 

With Dio we have now reached the last of the critics asso- 
ciated with the first century a.d. And here, it would seem, is 
an appropriate place for concluding this narrative of critical 
development. For although criticism of sorts went on ri gh t 
down to the Middle Ages, it never again attained its earlier 
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significance and value; while, incidentally, it might be added, 
most of the critical writers who were influential at the Renas- 
cence have by this time been mentioned. Moreover, a full 
statement had by now been made of classical doctrine; and 
to that statement little of substantial value was to be added later, 
in spite of the vast scholarship that was to be devoted to literary 
studies. In the technical treatises, for instance, which belonged 
to the succeeding centuries, in miscellanies such as those of 
Aulus Gellius and Macrobius, or again, in the countless works 
of commentators and scholiasts, there will be found, it is true, 
an abundance of learning, frequent references to literature, as 
well as discussions on grammar, lexicography, and the like; 
but on the other hand, little that can be called criticism in the 
highest sense of the term. Of greater interest for our present 
purpose are therefore certain contributions made in the age 
that immediately succeeded; and with them, as a sort of 
aftermath of earlier activities, our account of the critical 
achievement may perhaps most fittingly close. 

In the first place no account of ancient criticism can omit 
some mention of Lucian {c. a.o. 125-92), that most versatile 
of Greek satirists, who, a Syrian born, resembled Dio Chryso- 
stom in this, that, whereas for the first half of his life he was a 
popular sophist, his latter years, which were spent at Athens 
and later in Egypt, he devoted to combating the intellectual 
errors and abuses of his time. His methods throughout were 
those of ridicule; and he attacked with light raillery the 
charlatanry and affectations of his day wherever he found 
them, whether in the spheres of morality, religion, literature, 
or art.^ His literary criticism is therefore part of a larger 
criticism of life;' and in the contemporary world of letters he 
finds much that provides him with material for his satire, ifius 
in his Double Accusation, for instance, he gives his reasons for 
abandoning the pursuit of rhetoric, explaining that latterly 
she had become a courtesan, unfiuthfiil to her earlier ideals; 
and again, in his Parasite he continues the attack, by parodying 
those discussions on rhetoric which had gone on between 

^ See M. Crouet, Essta star la vie it Us mares de Lucien, Paris, 1883, for an 
admirable account of his works. 
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phflosophers and rhetoricians from time immemorial. Else- 
where, in his Pseudologist or Maker of Solecisms he has a fling 
against the grammarians, whom he describes as pedants, 
obsessed with the idea of “correctness”, of which quality 
however they themselves were sadly in need. In his True 
Histoiy, again, he burlesques the wild and fabulous stories 
common to poets, historians, and travellers; while in the 
Discussion until Hesiod he ridicules as mere superstitious fancy 
the claim so often advanced for poets, that being inspired they 
were none other than interpreters of the gods. 

It is, however, against the new sophistry that Lucian launches 
his main attack ; and while many of the earlier critics had already 
sensed the dangers of the movement, by none were its evils so 
vividly depicted or so scathingly decried — ^pardy because, no 
doubt, it was only in the second century a.d. that the full 
measure of the evil became clearly apparent. His works bearing 
on the subject are, first, the treatise How to write Histoiy, and 
secondly, the two lively satires, The Teacher of Rhetoric and 
Lextphanes-, and in each he lays bare some of the contemporary 
foibles. Among the more glanng abuses of the time were the 
pretendous histories, written by sophists, dealing with the 
Parthian War which had ended in a.d. 165. In effect they 
were nothing more than exercises in declamation, defective in 
matter and manner alike; and Lucian in his discourse How to 
write History dj^ faithfully with the new craze, holding up to 
ridicule its manifold absurdides while reminding his readers 
of saner ways. He begins with a trenchant cridcism of the faults 
of such historians, and then explains his concepdon of sounder 
methods; his first demand bemg that the historian should know 
his subject, his second, that he should also know how to set it 
fofth. And to this matter of exposition Lucian devotes con- 
siderable attendon. He insists, for instance, on the need for 
certain moral qualities in the writer ; he points out the important 
part played by arrangement or “composidon”; and he also 
deals briefly with the requisite qualities of style. The work is 
thus of a serious kind; not stnedy speaking perhaps a treadse 
on history, so much as a discussion on sane writing in general. 
And as such its pages are full of good things; not the least being 
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the ruthlpss analysis of the sophistic manner. Work of a different 
type is represented in the Teacher of Rhetoric, which takes the 
form of a burlesque of those manuals of oratory which were 
conventionally dedicated to some youthhil friend of the author. 
A tone of irony is adopted by Lucian throughout. The sophistic 
training and the sophistic practices are described in detail and 
strongly recommended, as being more pleasant and efficacious 
than those characteristic of the old schools of rhetoric. There 
is, in fact, no trick, no imposture however bare-faced, that 
should not eagerly be cultivated. And the argument, which is 
developed with convincing naturalness and force, affords a 
delightful instance of Lucian’s satire in his best and breeziest 
vein. Another satire of an uproarious kind is the Lextpharus, 
in which Lucian ridicules the fashion for larding a discourse 
with obsolete Attic expressions — one of the sophistic tricks 
already alluded to in the Teacher of Rhetoric. Lexiphanes is 
represented as one of these eccentrics. He has written a book. 
The Banquet, in emulation of Plato; but the work is unintelligible 
by reason of its masses of outlandish and far-fetched words. 
For this he is taken to task by one Lycinus (Lucian), who 
indignantly hands him over to the doctor, Sopolis, for treat- 
ment. He is duly purged of his malignant vocabulary; and 
with cleansed mind he is then able to profit by the advice of 
Lycinus as to healthier courses to be followed in the future. 
This work, again, is full of Lucian’s characterisdc humour and 
fancy; and the situation, it might be noted, was subsequently 
used with effect by Ben Jonson in his Poetaster (v, i). 

From what has so far been said of Lucian’s critical work, the 
naturq of his contribution to criticism is not difficult to see; 
and a closer examination of those works but confirms this 
estimate. No one, for instance, can mistake the vividness %nd 
the force with which he has held up to derision the literary 
impostors of his day. And his survey is as detailed as it is 
comprehensive; so that we have brought before our eyes the 
sophists as they lived and spoke and wrote. As historians,^ for 
instance, we see them indulging m a medley of lies and fables, 
completely ignorant of the facts; or bidding for popularity by 
^ How to write History, §§ 6 - 33 . 
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their unctuous flattery of Romans, their disparagement of the 
enemy; or again, maJdng an ostentatious display of syllogisms, 
invocations to the Muses, and such like devices ; while imparting 
to their confused narratives an occasional air of simplicity that 
accorded but ill with their grandiose and vulgar expressions. 
Elsewhere further light is thrown on their training, their ideals 
and methods.^ For them, it would seem, no preliminary 
mstruction was needed, no arduous and prolonged study of 
the great masters; but merely ignorance, audacity, a well- 
sounding voice, and above all, a striking and an exquisite 
appearance. In their actual speech (or writing) certain tricks 
were recommended; the lavish use, for instance, of words long 
out-of-date, or of brand-new ones equally far-fetched and 
astonishing, or again, such precious turns as “laving” (for 
washing), or “the rim of the dark” (for the dawn).* Such 
devices were held to argue the culture and refinement of the 
speaker (or writer) ; and if perchance, in taking these liberties, 
some solecism were committed, it was enough to cite some 
authority, imaginary, if need be. Then, too, with his vocabulary 
thus assured, it was necessary for the orator (or writer) to 
attain a never-failing fluency. His aim was, briefly, “ to speak 
right on”, without forethought or hesitation, careless of logic 
and reason alike, careful only to achieve a heated and an 
unbroken flow of words. And the artistic effects thus obtained 
might be accentuated by due attention to other matters. It was 
wise, for instance, in dealing with an Athenian audience, to 
1 make shrewd references to Marathon, Salamis, Leonidas, and 
others; while excellent results often followed from angry 
outbursts or shows of violence. But what after all was really 
essential was the engagement of paid admirers to start the 
ap{ilause and to head the procession accompanying the orator 
from the scene. And if success were denied in spite of these 
tactics, then all that was left for the orator was to abuse his 
audience and his more successful rivals as well. Such then is 
the gist of Lucian’s description of the contemporary sophists 
and their ways; and that his censure was on the whole just, in 

* Tiadm<ffR}utoru,^g-ni. 

' Tt. J. D. Denmaton {Grok Ltteray Cntuim, p. 919). 
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spite of occasional exaggeration for satirical purposes, is shown 
by a comparison with Philostratus’s Lives of the Sophists, where 
the same insincerity, vulgarity, and lack of scruple are abun- 
dandy illustrated.^ 

Yet the unmasking of abuses in the contemporary world of 
letters is not all that Lucian has to offer in the way of literary 
criticism. A master of parody and burlesque as he is, one whose 
training as a sophist had sharpened his wit and pointed his 
expression, he is also something more than a brilliant satirist 
whose aim was solely destrucdve in kind. With his piquant 
sadre he mingles many just observadons, much sound advice; 
and though in no sense a systemadc teacher, he nevertheless 
has something posidve to say to his age as well. In his work on 
the writing of history will be found perhaps the most definite 
expression of his views;^ and there, as has already been sug- 
gested, much of what he says has a bearing on literature in 
general. Nothing, for instance, is more significant than the 
stress he lays upon the necessity for sound subject-matter. The 
importance of trwentio had been part of his rhetorical creed; 
but to an age given over to verbal dexterity and foolish ardfice, 
nothing could have been more timely than this recall to “ the 
source and fountain-head of all good wridng”, as defined by 
Horace. Then, too, there is his advice as to the arrangement 
or “composidon” of the subject-matter. The facts in historical 
wridng, he points out, must be collected, theiv viewed in their 
proper perspective, and thus turned into history by the shaping 
process of art. First the mind of the reader should be tuned to 
what is to follow; then should come the narradve, closely 
linked and fre^ from digressions; and if discourses were intro- 
duced they should be appropriate to the respective personages. 
And these injimcdons he repeats in effect, when he poinS out 
to Lexiphanes the necessity for first arranging his thoughts 
before attempdng to express them in words and phrases.* 
Concerning the requisites of style, moreover, he has also some- 
thing to say. Thus the historian, he asserts, should aim above 
all at clearness and simplicity; he should use but few ornaments, 
no sensational or unnatural Figures; though in the more 
^ See M. Crouet, Essai, pp. assff. * §§ 41-7. * Lexiphanes, § 24. 
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emotional passages the grander effects of poetry might also be 
employed. And this teaching is likewise repeated in more 
general form in his injunctions to Lexiphanes, where he warns 
him i^ainst the “windflowers” of speech, and advises him 
henceforth to sacrifice to the Graces and lucidity.^ 

The main substance of Lucian’s critical 'teaching is therefore 
tolerably clear. It is an attempt to appeal to the common sense 
of his contemporaries; to remind them of what was sound in 
the old doctrines of ttaxntw, disposition and elocutio ; and in general 
to recall them to the healthier traditions of earlier times. And 
upon this theme he enlarges in more than one way. He insists 
fijr instance on the need for hard and prolonged work; the road 
to the heights, he points out, was long and toilsome, requiring 
efforts not of days or months but whole Olympiads.* Then, 
too, he maintains that for success in literature certain moral 
qualities were needed; above aU, the quality of sincerity. And 
this he illustrates in connexion with the historian, who was 
required to be a lover of truth, independent in judgment, free 
fiY)m all prejudice, and capable, as the comic poets put it, of 
“calling a spade a spade” (to odKa owko).* Most significant 
of all is, however, his constant reference to the great exemplars 
of the past, and his acceptance of genuine Attic standards as 
final in literature. It is thus in the names of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, Aristophanes and Plato, Demosthenes, Euripides 
and others, that he condemns the foolish innovators of his day; 
and what he has obviously in mind is the revival of ancient 
•virtues, the weighty subject-matter of the Attic masters ex- 
pressed in clear and simple form, and in words sanctioned by 
custom and free fixim all affectation. He is in i^ort one of the 
last exponents of classical doctrine; and as such he figures in 
the critical development. Remmiscent of Aristophanes, as he 
is, in views and methods alike, he cannot be said to have 
exercised any great influence on his own age or later ages; 
possibly because the day had gone by for such a revival as he 
aimed at. Yet he called attention to not a few truths of a 
valuable kind; and he is something more than he himself 

^ Lexiphants, § 34. 

* Ibtd. §41. 


* Teadier qf Rhetoric, § g. 
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claimed to be — a Diogenes rolling his barrel so as not to be 
idle.i 

Of the remaining writers who contributed to criticism at this 
date but little need be said; though mention might briefly be 
made of one or two of the more significant, as indicating the 
trend of critical actiyities at the time. There was for instance 
Hermogenes of Tarsus (second century a.d.), who in his 
Progjmnamata or Preltmincay Exercises perpetuated much that 
was vicious in the earlier treatment of rhetoric. His work, 
embodying a system of subtle distinctions and technical rules 
mosdy trivial and absurd, had merely the result of stultifying 
rhetorical studies ; and his later importance, which undoubtedly 
was considerable, was due solely to the multitude of his followers 
and commentators. Nor can more than historical interest be 
attached to the work of Fronto* (c. a.d. 100-75), tutor of 
Marcus Aurelius. In him ctilminates the antiquarian move- 
ment of the preceding century; and his object in particular was 
that of giving new life to the Latin language and literature, 
by a reversion to the style of pre-Ciceronian times, and the 
development of an EloaUio Novella bsued largely on archaisms 
and words taken from ordinary hfe. He thus represents a 
reaction against the earlier classicism; and although he is 
inspired by the same dissatis&ction with orthodox standards 
as had led to the pronouncements of Tacitus, his outlook is 
distincdy narrower,, and his views in conseqqpnce less fruitful 
and suggestive. As for his hterary judgments, they arc largely 
coloured by the same antiquarian bias. He finds most to prais^ 
in such writers as Cato and Sallust, Plautus, Ennius, and 
Pacuvius; while his main censures are directed against the 
affectations ofISeneca, and the tasteless repetitions and verbiage 
he detects in Lucan. In one writer alone — ^the sophist Philo- 
stratus of Tarsus (c. a.d. 172-245) — of a slightly later date, do 
we find anything of outstanding critical value; and that in a 
statement incidentally made in one of his works. His lives of 
the S(^kists has previously been mentioned; while his Letters 
are fiimous in literary history as having provided the material 

* How to wrUe Htstoiy, § 5. 

* See M. D. Brock, Essays on Fronto and ka Age, Cambridge, 191X. 
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fiw Ben Jonson’s beautiful mosaic, his immortal song To Celia.^ 
Equally memorable, however, is the passage in his Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, where Apollonius discusses with Thespesion 
the respective methods employed by the Greeks and the 
Egyptians in their artistic representations of the gods.* The 
matter had already been raised by Dio Chrysostom; and since 
the present discussion proceeds on much the same lines, it 
would seem that Philostratus was not uninfluenced by earlier 
theorists. Apollonius begins by daiming for Greek plastic art 
a better and more reverent expression of the divine nature than 
was afforded by the ignoble animal symbolism of the Egyptians. 
Thereupon he is asked by Thespesion for the grounds of his 
assurance; whether the Greeks perchance had acqtiired a first- 
hand knowledge of the divine form, or whether it was that some 
guiding influence had been at work. To this Apollonius replies 
that the Greeks had indeed been guided, and by something full 
of wisdom, other than imitation. It was, in short, imagination 
{pcamurla) that had wrought these forms, a faculty, he added, 
more skilled than imitation; for whereas imitation could only 
fashion what it had seen, imagination would make the unseen 
its subject in accordance with what really is {vnod^verai yap 
a^ro irpos Tijv dvapopav rov wros).® In other words, it would 
idealise the real, unhampered by the limitations of the imitative 
process; and here was obviously a pronouncement of the first 
importance. It jiot only completed the argument begun by 
Dio Chrysostom, and made explicit what had been implied in 
Longinus’s” praise of the unbounded flights of Homer; it also 
supplied what had hitherto been wanting in the Aristotelian 
conception of an idealising imitation, and was not far removed 
from the idea of Plotinus, that “ the arts create much for them- 
selve# ’. In the sphere of ancient criticism this antithesis of the 
two principles, imitation and imagination, stood for something 
new. It marked for one thing the end of the earlier system of 
thought; it also inaug^urated a new outlook in the psychology of 
art, for with the Neo-Platonists, who followed, pavraata and 


* See Sandys, History qf Classual Seholarshp, l, 335, for extracts from the 

letters. * iff ApMoruus, vi, 19. 

* Ihd. VI, 19. 
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not itlittiaiis became the parent-faculty of the fine arts. Thxis 
was the notion of the creative imagination expounded once and 
for all; though many centuries were to elapse before its true 
significance was realised, owing doubtless to the vogue of the 
Aristotelian term ** imitation”. In the course of time appeared 
Coleridge with his more ample teaching; but that antiquity 
was not wholly devoid of some glimpses of the truth is shown 
at least by this famous definition of Philostratus. 



CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION 

S UCH then is the story of the critical effort associated with 
Greece and latterly -vrith Rome during those all-important 
ages to which we have limited our survey; and it remains 
to remark on the performance as a whole, and on its significance 
for antiquity and for later ages. The main lines of the develop- 
ment have already been traced. First came, as we have seen, 
the formulation of certain fundamental doctrines by Plato and 
Aristotle; then a period of confused ideas, distinguished chiefly 
for attempts at systematising which narrowed the critical 
vision; and lastly, there were the activities at Rome, concerned 
for the most part with certain immediate problems connected 
with poetry, oratory, and prose style. In this way a beginning 
had been made with most of the functions of cnticism; a con- 
siderable body of critical literature had in consequence appeared. 
And fipom beginning to end some sort of continuity had been 
preserved, the whole movement being inspired by certain 
constant ideals. Thus it may be said that the key to the criticism 
at Rome lay in the transmission of Gredr ideas and theories, 
its primary object being the revival of the literary traditions 
of ancient Greece. At the same time that task was accomplished 
but imperfectly; there was much in the earlier art that eluded 
the critical grasp. And Graeco-Roman critics in consequence, 
despite their positive achievements, were found lacking as 
intermediaries between ancient Greece and the modem world. 

I 

Yet this is not to say that great and lasting results were not 
the* outcome of these manifold activities. Indeed, as we have 
seen in the detailed accounts already given, the work done in 
more than one field was of first-rate and permanent value; and 
this is eminently true of Plato and Aristode, of Plato with his 
splendid audacities, his spiritual insight, of Aristode with his 
profound doctrines, his sound and original methods. With 
them, it would be true to say, criticism had its real be ginnings . 
They were the bell-ringers, up first to call others to worship; 
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and after -them, all that was necessary was to understand, to 
develop, and to extend. Then, too, they were instrumental in 
posing some of the fundamental problems, problems that have 
continued to exercise men’s minds throughout the ages; and 
to have pointed out the way to later ages, this is a claim that 
may be made for Plato and Aristotle, and for them alone. Nor 
was their work merely that of pioneers; for despite the vicissi- 
tudes to which their work has since been subjected, they have 
had something to say to all the ages. By their powers of 
intuition and reflexion alike they anticipated more than one 
of the great truths which the experience of later ages has taught 
to men; and they reveal in the germ not a few ideas that have 
since been rediscovered. Enlargements of knowledge, it may 
be, have led to some modification of their principles; but their 
foundations remain, the inspiration and the starting-point of 
modem inquiries. So that, both intrinsically and historically, 
their work must be described as of lasting importance. They 
were the first in connexion with literature “to use deliberate 
reflexion on past experience to modify future experience”; and 
there is a sense in which it would be true to say that of all 
ancient critical writings their works are among the most 
modem. 

And if this be true of the early Greek criticism, important in 
yet another sense is the culmination of the movement as 
represented in the Graeco-Roman critics of a h^ter date. Thus 
by Cicero and Horace first, then by Dionysius, “Longinus”, 
and others, was inaugurated the doctrine of classicism, according i 
to which the tme standards and methods of literature were to 
be found among the ancient Greeks, who were therefore to be 
imitated in their processes and their effects. And here was 
undoubtedly a far-reaching development, significant ii? its 
essential teaching and in its later manifestations as well. The 
causes which led to the establishment of this doctrine lay, as 
we have seen, in the conditions of the time, and in the desire 
to place hterature on stable and worthy foundations amidst 
the shifting and conflicting influences then prevalent. And 
under these conditions men turned with a sure instinct to the 
works of classical Greece, accepting them, and them only, as 
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the models for literature, and drawing from them principles 
to guide their own efforts. 

Of the soundness in the toain of the position thus adopted 
there can be little doubt. It was an attempt, in the first place, 
to foshion literature in accordance with the highest artistic 
ideals then known, ideals moreover that to this day retain their 
pre-eminence. And in addition to this, the imitative process 
bound up with such teaching was conceived of in no narrow 
or constricting sense; it was something vastly different from the 
slavish and formal copying prescribed at a later date. Thus 
Horace advocates the adaptation of Greek measures to the 
Roman lyre, with a view to the creation of something new. 
With Dionysius, again, imitation is “an activity of the soul 
inspired by the spectacle of the seemingly beautiful”. “Lon- 
ginus”, too, regards it as a process of the spirit, the outcome 
of an imaginative stimulus derived from earlier works of genius. 
And according to Quintilian, imitation alone was not enough; 
it was merely a means to further artistic advance, an incentive 
to the creation of new forms and effects. This much then is 
clear, that classicism in the beginning was nobly conceived. 
It was a doctrine that set before men the highest artistic 
standards; and so far from involving a stereotyping of literature, 
it insisted on the need for original effort, and for the develop- 
ment of something new in the literary sphere. 

At the sam^ time the theory was not without its inherent 
disabilities, disabilities in the first place that were inevitable in 
I any attempt at systematisation. However conscious its first 
adherents were of the spiritual side of art, their animating 
purpose was nevertheless in danger of being finistrated by the 
routme of ideas, by tendendes which made for conventionalised 
forihs, and for a growing faith in mere mechanics. And when 
to this is added the danger of inadequate or faulty analysis, it 
becomes evident that the attempt, however well conceived, to 
enshrine the essence of Greek literature in a particular system 
or creed was one that could only be attended by grave risks. 
The spirit would more and more be stifled by the letter; and 
that this was the outcome of the movement in its subsequent 
development is a foct all too familiar in critical history. Then, 
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too, a fiuidamental error was made in the adoption of standards, 
however lofty, as absolute standards. And already this was 
being made dear by the challenge of those who wrote with other 
ideals in view, thus bringing about the first serious clash in the 
secular conflict between the Andents and the Modems. 
Already, two centuries before, Callimachus had raised the 
question at Alexandria; and, for the time being, success had 
remained with the Modems. When, however, the matter was 
re-opened later on at Rome victory passed to the Andents; 
their authority was made absolute, and so it was to remain 
right down through the ages. In the meantime, however, there 
were warnings in plenty against so unqualified a decision. And 
significant in the first place were those impelling forces known 
as Asianism and Alexandrumism; for with all their defects they 
were natural developments, literary tendendes resulting from 
new conditions, and the normal expression of cosmopolitan 
Asiatic communities. Then, too, doubts and qualifications were 
being voiced by Roman critics themselves, who, consdous of 
the need for development in hterature, envisaged standards of 
a more relative kind. Thus before the close of the first century 
A.D. Tadtus had shaken faith in the infallibility of Cicero- 
nianism. “When changes occur”, he explained,^ “we must 
not always conclude that it is for the worse” {ntc staiiin detenus 
esse quod diversum est ) . Velleius Paterculus, again, had maintained 
that literature was subject to the laws of change^ and he further 
pointed out the hopelessness and futility of imitating the 
inimitable. Nor were Q)dntilian’s methods without their signi-^ 
ficance; for he rested his theorising, not on the authority of the 
Greeks, but rather on the dictates of nature or reason, thus 
working from first prindples. Yet, in spite of all iimovations 
in practice and all doubts in theory, the orthodox or Clascal 
theory was duly established ; and literature for ages to come was 
to be restricted by the schemes and conceptions of the past. 
The first century a.d. was without doubt one of the dedsive 
moments in critical history; and the treatment accorded to the 
“romantic” impulse at that date was a foretaste of the treat- 
ment meted out to innovations at the Renascence. 

* Dial, c. i8. 
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But while the capital error of antiquity was perhaps this 
fiulure to recognise fully the relativity of literary standards, at 
the same tune there is muph in that early criticism that is of 
first-rate importance, much too that has a bearing on literature 
in all the ages And to realise this fact we must forget for the 
time being the truncated and attenuated form of the classical 
tradition at the Renascence, as well as the misunderstandings 
of its leading advocates at that date. By those critics, for in- 
stance, “ imitation ’ ’ was often interpreted in a mechanical sense ; 
the “universal” was confounded with the “general”, and the 
law of “probability” was turned into a narrow vraismblaace. 
What moreover was valuable in the ancient theories and 
methods, their inductive processes for instance, their concern 
>with psychological and historical factors, all this passed un- 
heeded; and in its place was substituted a formal and 
’ dogmatic treatment, which was based in the main on classifica- 
tions and rules, the “kinds”, the unities, decorum. Figures, and 
the like. The truth in short was that classical doctrine was never 
really assimilated by Renascence scholars. As Tacitus in one 
place puts it; “the use we make of what belongs to ourselves 
is quite different from the use we make of what we take on 
loan”;^ and the ancient teaching at the Renascence remained 
for the most part a mere borrowing, worlds removed from the 
characteristic doctrines set forth in antiquity. 

Of the positive value of that ancient teaching on the other 
hand there can be no doubt. It is not too much to say that in 
^it are present the seeds of many of our ideas concerning 
literature, and that its scope embraces practically the whole 
of the literary art. The essential truth of poetry, for instance, 
its element of illusion and its uplifting efr'ects, all these 
things emerge plainly from the discussions in antiquity. And 
at the same time the evolution of poetry was traced; its 
psychological basis was analysed; while hints were also thrown 
out as to the influence of environment and the spirit of the age 
upon literary effort in general. Equally significant, however, 
were the comments on the poetic art. And not least important 
was the formulation of a technique for both drama and epic, 

^ Dm/, c. 33 (tr. Peterion). 
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itpoa which later ages have built; or again, the statement that 
the final verdict in art rests not with individuals or coteries but 
with the relentless judgment of time. Then, too, guiding prin- 
ciples were enunciated which no age can outgrow. For perfect 
achievement in art, we learn, natural gifts of genius are needed, 
as well as a sustained effort of reflexion; though at the same 
time a reminder is given that the best things come by accident 
in art. Or again, the supreme quality in a poem is said to be 
its completeness, its unity of effect; form in general is held to ' 
be determined by function; while originality is described as 
an affair of manner, not matter. Nor arc the injunctions given 
on matters of prose style any less fundamental; first, the 
necessity of having something to say, then the need for its 
effective arrangement, and its clear and persuasive utterance — 
in these are comprised the basic elements of a theory of style. 
And equally suggestive are the further hints given concerning 
the manner of utterance; that style is the order and movement 
we introduce into our thought, that it naturally and inevitably 
reflects the mind of the writer, and that since words and 
phrases are the symbols of living thought and emotions, changes 
in style are from time to time to be expected. Nor must we 
forget the truths set forth in connexion with words themselves, 
the media of all literary expression, whether in verse or prose. 
From the ancients we learn of their inherent beauty, their 
music, their colour, their rhythmical effects, aa well as of the 
new magic won by a skilful setting. Throughout antiquity the 
main effort was devoted to showing that prose was an art, not, 
spontaneous expression; and not the least of the ancient 
doctrines is that which maintained that ordinary words were 
the stuff out of which great literature was made. 

In such doctrines as these, it is plain, there is mater^ of 
lasting value, truths applicable to the literature of all the ages. 
And the same must be said of the essential and governing 
doctrine of antiquity; that theory of classicism which main- 
tained the existence of certain authoritative principles based 
on die highest artistic ideals then known, and available as 
guides in literary matters. For this and no other is the primary 
meaning of classicism, despite the many different interpreta- 
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tioDS given latterly to that term as opposed to r(nt^tician» 
And in upholding this doctrine, in giving assurance of the 
'existence of positive and olyecdve literary standards, antiquity 
rendered not the least of services to later ages. It is true that 
in modem times objections have been raised to this doctrine; 
in the first place on the score of the limitations of the theory 
as expounded in antiquity. Based as that teaching was on a 
single literature, the principles thus evolved were held to have 
only a local significance, and to be therefore inapplicable to 
literature in general. And such objections, it must be conceded, 
are soundly based; the principles of classical antiquity are not 
necessarily binding on literature in all ages and places. Yet 
while they are not the whole truth, they nevertheless stand for 
truth, and for truth of a permanent kind. Thus the qualities 
of clearness, restraint, harmony in construction, economy of 
means, simplicity, and the like, these remain for all time ideals 
acceptable in literature; and the emergence of alien qualities, 
bom of other ways of thinking and feeling, cannot dispose of 
the fict that these others are among the authoritative principles 
of literature. Then, too, there is the further objection voiced 
in recent times, which denies in toto the existence of unquestioned 
authority in literary matters. Classicism, in particular, is said 
to be alien to the English genius, which in matters of art 
recognises no outside authority as opposed to the inner man; 
so that there are claimed to be as many systems of aesthetics 
as there are incfividual artists. But this is tantamount to saying 
that literature is mere spontaneous expression and no art; and 
that aesthetic laws are determined soldy by the genius or whim 
of the individual. Yet in all literary activity there are at least 
two fictors, apart from the individuality of the writer, which 
havd'to be taken into account. They are the medium of words 
and that human nature to which appesd is made; and it is with 
these matters that the doctrine of classidsm is concerned, and 
upon which are based the authoritative principles bound up 
with the literary art. The tmth, m short, is that claasicisin in 
its widest and truest sense is not limited to the t<»ar.hiTi g of 
antiquity. It is a body of principles based on the ideals implicit 
in the best literature, modem as well as ancient; and if the 
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^|]vxnulatk>n of that larger classicism is a task that has yet to 
iiie undertaken, its possibility and its potentialities nevertheless 
cannot reasonably be denied. Autlyjrity, indeed, is a necessary 
preliminary towards obtaining perfect freedom; and the ancients 
in their literary criticism were the first to realise the profound 
significance of this truth. 

Nor is the classicism as formulated in antiquity without its 
meaning for modem ages; though at first sight it has much 
that is irrelevant, if not contrary, to our modem notions. No 
poet, it may be granted, ever became great by thinking of the 
alternation of his vowels; and to regard literature as an afiair 
of classifications and rules is an attitude inconceivable at the 
present day. Furthermore it must be conceded that every 
nation, every age, has its own attitude to art, its "Own creative 
turn; so that the ancient doctrines and methods, which already 
by the end of the first century a.d. had shown signs of exhaustion, 
can never again wholly satisfy the artistic needs of man. Yet 
as germinal forces the critical ideas of the ancient world are 
still potent; they can still be a leavening influence in modem 
activities. It is well, for instance, to be reminded that art is 
a worthy aim of the noblest efforts of human activity; that 
greatness in literature comes through limitation and restrmnt; 
or that half the secret of the charm of poetry hes in the art 
which suggests but does not say. Or again, it may be, our 
attention is recalled to the beauty that resides ^n form, to the 
symmetry, the poise, and dignity that result from a nice calcu- 
lation of details, to the simplicity again that looks so easy and, 
yet is so hard to come by, to a thousand and one devices all 
artfully concealed, and above all to the convincing effects of 
an unfailing tadt or sense of fitness. These are among the things 
that no artist can afford to forget; though the English gftiius 
with its naturally “romantic” bias, inclines rather to utterance 
of an unstudied kind than to effects that result fiom taking 
thought. And never probably has the steadying influence of 
antiquity been more needed than it is to-day, when amid the 
bewilderment of new aims, new methods and standards, the 
one point of common agreement is the revolt against all 
conventions in art. The results are seen in the eccentricities, 
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the diihannonies that prevail; in the unflagging efforts after 
a capridouB and assertive self-expression; and in the attempts 
at rendering all things nev^ and most things vident in art. To 
an age perplexed antiquity comes with its teaching of other 
things. It suggests that art is a blend of both representation 
and expression; that its true ends are attained when there is 
" a balance of free creation and control; and further, that its 
appeal is directed neither to an individual nor to an age but to 
* something elemental and universal in man. And in these ideas 
and counsels are summed up not the least of the findings of 
antiquity. They are the considered judgments of sane and 
fastidious critics; and in art, as in life, it is the part of wisdom 
to let the ages instruct the years. 
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998, 975, 396: hu indebtedness to 
Thucydides and Isaeus, 199: 
judgi^ts on, 43, 193, 193-6, 997, 
943-4, 387 
Dennis, J., 259 
Denniston, J. D., 3400. 

Deus IX macktna, 85 
Dtalogut on Oroioiy, The, of Tacitus, 
I78ff. 

Diction, prose, 39, 1 15-16 
Didymus of Alexandria, 89 
Dio Chrysostom, 344; his life and 
works, 327-8 ; 1^ artistic theory, 
398-9 ; his Homeric criticism, 
339-31, his comparison of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
331-6, the three versions, 331-9, 
their plots, 332-3; their styles 
and characterisation, 333-5, his 
achievement as a critic, 335-6 
Diogenes Laertius, 13, 29, ig8 
Dionysius of Hahcamassus, 77, 82, 
91 1, 916, 223, 237, 978, 986, his 
general aims, 105, contemporary 
conditions, 105-^; his critical 
wnting;s, 108-11; his animating 
purpose, 111-19; general prma- 
ples of rhetoric, 1 12-13, his teach- 
ing on style, 113-20, general 
precepts, 1 13-15, prose Action, 

1 15- 16; importiOiceof word-order, 

116- 17, word-music, 117-18; 
rhythm, 1 18-ig, vanety of ^ect, 
lig; decorum, 119-20; his judicial 
cnticism, 190-31; the develop- 
ment of Attic style, 121-9, furthn 
comments on Thucydides, Iso- 
crates and Plato, 123-4, apprecia- 
tions of Lysias and Demosthenes, 
195-6, analysis of Homer’s art, 
126-9; furthw judicial comments, 
129-31 ; his ddects as a judicial 


357 

cndc, 131-9; his debt to earlier 
theorists, 133; value of his methods 
and theories, 134-5; estimate of 
^s critical achievement, 135-6 
Dionysius Thrax, 247 
Dixon, W. M., 3150. 

Domitius, 38 
Domitius Afer, 988 
Donatus, 38 

Drama, pnnciples of the, 83-9 ; 
themes, 84, plot-construction, 85; 
the Chorus, 85-6, five acts, 86; 
charactensadon, 86-8; tragic and 
comic styles, 88 

Drydcn, J., 199, 165, 9230., 252, 
2620., 9^, 327 

Edward, W A., 1460. 

Elocttito Novella, 34^ 

Elyot, Sir T., 998 
Empedocles, 319 
Emphasts, 141, 970 
Eaofgaa {Munanatto), 56, 115, 965, 
269 

Enmus, on improprieties of diction, 
11; judgments on, 12, 94-5, 288, 
302, 343 

Epic, theory of, 163, 165; epic 
machmery, 163, 166 
Epicurus, 1 13, 325 
Epigram, the, 301 
^istle lo Augustus, The, 63-6 
Epistle to Fiona, The, 62-3 
Epistolary art, the, 2^, formal 
letter of exhortition, g8 
Epistobcae Qiaestumes, g8 
Epithet, 272 

Eratosthenes, 170, 238, 944 
Brotopaegmon, 50 

Eternising function of poetry, the, 77 
Etna, 173 

Eunpides, 85, 245-6, 3i6;^udg- 
meats on, 287, 319, 331-6 
Evolutionary processes m hterature, 
122 

Excess of art condemned, 29 

Furclough, H R., 670. 

Figures, 18, 34, 159, 994-8, 971-3 
First Later to Ammaeus, 1 10 
Fiske, G. G., 140., 970. 

“Follow Nature”, 970 
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Frank, Tenney, 49 n. 

Friedlander, L., i49n. 

Fronto, 343 
Funda^iu, 60 

Gallio, Junius, 147, 188, aai 
“Garden'school’’ at Naples, the 
49 

Genius of a language, the, a8a 
(kogn^j, of Strabo, 169-71 
Gerts Somananm, 149 
Gibbon, E , ai3, 846 
Gorgias, ia4, aoa, 314 
Grammarians as enbes, 93-3, 859 
Grant, M. A., 970. 

Gudeman, A., 1780., i8an., 1940. 
GuiUemm, A., 037 n. 

Hack, R. K., 8 fa. 

Haterius, 148, 154 
Hebrew hterature, 108, 840, 343 
Hegesiaa, 33, 119, 130, 314 
Heinsius, D., 70 

Hellenisation, the, of Rome, 1-4 
Hellemsuc theory, 99, loi, 133, 170, 

325 

Hendridcson, G, L., I4n., 71 n., 9611. 
Heracleodorus, 55, 133 
Herenmus, 171 
Hennagoras, 15, 189, aoo 
Hermogenes of Tarsus, aoo, ao6, 343 
Herodotus, 139, 131, aoa; ju^- 
ments on, 387, 319 
Hiatus, 3a, ao7, a U 
Homer, hu use oa ordinary words, 
115-16; his skill in word-music, 
ia6-g; judgments on, 137-8, 169- 
70, 338, 339-40, 341-3, 344, a^, 
a86. 305, 381-3, 399-30. aUe- 
gorical mterpretation of, 350, 33a 
Horace, 10, 1 16, a68; judpnents on, 
I 59 o 988 , 389 ; his critical activities, 
57, hi8 Satires, 58; his remarks on 
Lucilius, 59; his theory of satire, 
59-60; comments on poetry suid 
poets, 60-1; his Epistles and his 
new r 61 e, 6i-a; Rustle to Fhrus, 
63-3; ^nstle to Augustus and its 
main theme, 64-6, Ars Poetua, 
66 if.; Its date, 6^; its form and 
character, 69ff.; its genesis, 70-3; 
Its plan and signi£caiice, 73-5; 


remarks on the nature of poetry, 
75-7; its function, 76-7'; the art of 
poetiy, 77 if.; general principles, 
78-80; poetic diction, 80-1; ar- 
rangement of words, 83; metrical 
eflo^, 83-3; prindidm of the 
drama, 83-9; the ^ot, 83-4; 
dramatic structure, 84-6; charac- 
terisation, 86-8; dramatic style, 
88-9, formal precepts, 89-^1; 
ethicd precepts, 91-3; his judi^ 
criticism, 93-6, current methods 
of forming judgment, 93-4; his 
hterary appreciations, 94-5; his 
attitude to historical and social 
factors, 95-6, general estimate of 
his cnhcism, 96-1 03 , his aims, 96-7; 
his methods, 97-8; his teaddng, 
98-9, his positive achievement, 
100-3; his later influence, 103-3 
Hortensius, 16 

How to study Poetiy (de audiendis ' 
poetis), of Plutarch, 309 
How to write History, of Lucian, 

338 

Hygmus, 171 
Hyperbaton, 336 
Hyperbole, 331-3 
Hypendes, 161, 344 

lambic verse, its use m drama, 88 
Im^inabon, 165, 339-41, 344-5 
Imitation, the artistic doctrine of, 
75> 3 r 9 - 3 > as an aid to writing, 
99. 6 a, 94, 100, 15a, 173, 379; the 
process of, 78-9, iia-13, 333-3, 
379-80; the highest function <tf, 
a8o-i 

Immjsch,0.,66n.,67n., 710., 73n. 
"Inkhom” terms, 367 
Inspiration, poetic, 76, 156, 168, 
316, appluxl to oratory, 364, 
generated by love, 316-17 
Institutw Oratorio, 3548. 

Ion, 338 
Isaeus, 139, 131 
Isaeus, the Assyrian, 307 
Isocrates, 37, 39, 77, 98, aoa, 336; 
judgments on, 43, 134, 131, 387 

Jebb,R. C.,334n. 

Jensen, C., 54a., 550., 560. 
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Johiiaon, S., 6311., 166 
JonsoD,B;,8, 154-5, 15611., 398, 339. 
344 

Juve^, 301 

Kayier,J., 13811. 

Ker, W. C., 30211. 

Kbt, W. P., 30a., i29n., 16511. 
“Kiids”, the literary, 30, 37-8, lot, 
*39. *94-5. »86, 306, their appro- 
priate metKS, 83-3; the epigram, 

Kinesias, 326 

Kostermann, £., 18311., 1830., 1940. 

Labor hmat, 65, 113 
Lamb, C., 153 
Lanavinui, Luaciiu, 5, 6 
Laughter, causes of, 38; verbal 
devices, 141-2: subject-matter, 
142 

Lessing, G. E., 91, 329 
Letler lo Gruuus Pon^etus, 1 10 
Ltx^uaus, of Lucian, 339 
Liber Amuths, 41 
Dfe ef Apelhmus qf Tyam, 344 
Lipsius, J., 2og 

Literary conditions at Rome, 1-4, 

47-53. *05-6. 144-6. *76-7. 

299-300 

Livy, 96: judgment on, 289 
Longmus, Cassius, 310, 213 
"Longmus,” 91, 107-8, 125, aiofF., 
261 ; On the Stiblme, its problems 
of authorship and date, 310-16, 
MS. evidence, 211-12, evidence 
internal and external, 3 1 3-1 3 , pro- 
bable genesis of the work, 313-16, 
i ts primary aims. 217-16 1 its 
st ructure.. 2l8r-ia . ^cEIng 
“Longmus ”,226-35, currentvicm 
o f iwfe. !t2o7'prelumffa'rY rrmiiS 
on_stylej 220-2, “djituiption” 
due t o gran dfiutljaf con cept io n , 
22234; ti> . Figur es, 224-9, to 
w oi3s, 230-2; to arrangement of 
w 6^^332; cause s of It tcrirv de- 
cl ine. 233-4; suimn ary of his rhe- 
tor!^ teaching7~^34-5; cnScah 
the ory an d practice, 23<i-4.7:_cri-. 
ten a of hterarv defence. 22^-6 ; 
“correctness''^ 237-^. Jiis -aes- 


thetic appredatioiis. 239; his 
Historical juogments, 241-3; his 
use of the comparative mediod, 
^3-4; further judgments, 244-6; 
ni s merits as a jud icial Qitic, 
246-7; value c^ms~cntri^ con- 
mbunop, 247-52; humdebted- 
iless, 247, his orieimditVi, 248 -0; 
Im literaiy quahti es, _25o; his 
placel nthe criticaT di^I^H^t, 
250=2; later Eiitory of his work, 
252-3 

Lucan, 144, 163-^*, 289, 343 
Lucian, 169; his life and works, 
337-8, his attack on the new 
sophistry, 338-40; his positive 
teaching, 341-2 

Lucihus, his Satires, 10, comments 
on contemporary diction, 11-12; 
on style and satire, 12-13, 376; 
traces of HellenisUc doctrine, 14, 
judgments on, 59, 159, 288 
Lucihusjumor, 173 
Lucretius, on the function of poetry, 
54, 170, 256, judgmenU on, 43, 
291 

Lyiy.J-,3*o 

Lysias, 34; judgments on, 43, 107, 
121-2, 125, 287 

McMahon, A. P., 70. 

Macrobius, 337 

l^'li^ccenas, 57, 171; his “curling- 
tongs” style, 1^8, 188 
Manihus, 172 • 

Martisd, his attack on classical 
themes, 300-1 , the epigram, 301 
remarks on poetry, 302-3, judg- 
ment on, 307 

Menander, judgments on, 287, 
320-1 

Metaphor, the use of, 231, 27a 
Milton, J., 197 
Montaigne, 327 
Moraisa, of Plutarch, 309 
Mountford, J. F., 291 n. 

Nature o. Art, 38, 78, 113, 221, 
263-4 

Neoptolemus of Parium, 73-3, 76, 
66, 97-8; criticised by Fhilo- 
demus, 5^ 
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Nicetes, 105, 148 
Norden, E., 7011. 

Norwood, G., 511. 

Old Comedy, the, judgments on, 
386, 331 

Olyn^ Dtseourst, The, 338 
On Ancient Orators, log 
On Dtnarehus, no 

On Edueatsm {de Itberu educandu), 

309. S"® 

OnFigures (Caecilius of Galacte), 107 
On Imtatum, iio-ii 
On Lutemng {de audtendo), 309 
On Poems (Philodemus), 54 
On Stjde (Demetrius), ig&^og 
On tiU Arrangement tif Words, loft-g 
On the Deecff qf Oratory, 354, 357 
On the Soquenceif Demosthenes, log 
On the Gbny of the Athemans {de glow 
Athemenstum), 309 

On die Sublime (Caecilius of Calacte), 
107-8 

On the Sublime (“Longmus”), stiff. 
On the Ten Attic Orators, 107 
On Thuiydtdes, no 
Orator, 33 

Oratory, its civilising power, 37, 77, 
364, Its three-fold function, 38, 
364, the three kinds of, 356, its 
value as compared with poetry, 
186; Ciceronian standards in, 
187-8 

Onginahty, los ^ 

Ovid, judgments Ai, 388, 389 

jlVmuviiis, 157, judgments on, (3,64, 
889, 393, 343 , his style burlesqued, 
158 

Pamting, comparison between Poetry 
and, gi, 381, 313, 313, decline of, 
i6i«-3 

Palaemon, 171, 303 
Panaetius, 3 
Parody, use of, 158 
Perelhus, Faustus, 171 
Pericles, 305 

Periodic sentence, the, 33, 303 , 305 
Periphrasis, 338 

Persius, 153-9, Satires, 155-6, 
correction of prevaihng literary 
abuses, 156-8, merits and defects 


as a critic, 158-9; judgment on, 
301 

Petronius, 159-66; comments on 
the decline of oratory, 160-1; 
on the declme of pamting, 161-3; 
poetry and the epic, 163-3; bear- 
ing of this pronouncement on con- 
temporary poetry, 163-4; *** 
general significance, 1^-5; its 
feter influence, 165-6 
Phantasia, 341, 365, 344 
Pharsalta, 163 
Phidias, 338 
Philistus, 130 

Philodemus of Gadara, 49, 69, 73-3, 
98, 303 n., his work On Poems, 55, 
his views on poetry, 55-6; his m- 
terest as a critic, 56 
Philostratus, 339, 341 , on the imagi-* 
nation, 344-5 

Pindar, 133, 338, judgment on, 386 
Piso, Gnaeus Calpumius, 68 
Piso, Lucius Calpuimus, 68 

a8,.45i 9 *. *68, 351-3, 314: 
judgmenu 00,107, 134, 133, 345, 

887 . — — 

Plautus, 86, on current subjects in 
comedy, 5 , on the laws of comedy, 
5; judgments on, 64, 94-5, 343 
Phny, the elder, 13 
Pliny,theyounger, 178,337,3010 ;his 
Letters, 303-4; theorismg on style, 
304-6, on hterary standards, 306, 
remarks on contemporary writers, 
307, his value as a critic, 308 
Plutarch, 107, 198, igg, 313, 316, 
3450., his life and works, 308-g, 
hu How to study Poetry, 310-13, 
his theory of poetry, 313-15, the 
mtellectual and emotional ele- 
ments of poetrf, 31a, its imitative 
character, 313-13 ; its element 
of fiction, 313-14, Its artistic 
quahties,3i4, itsfunction,3i4-i5, 
remarks on art,3i5-i 7; hisjudia^ 
criticism, 317-33; methods of 
formmg judgments, 318; hterary 
judgments, 318-19, Aristophanes 
and Menander compared, 3 1 9-3 1 , 
his Homeric crituasm, 331-3; his 
exposition of Hellenistic theories, 
334-5; his critical value, 335-7 
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Poema, po^ and po*ta, 13, 56, 70, 
73. 855 ' 

Poetic diction, 80-1 
Poetry, its nature, 56, 76, 163-3, 
393-4, 313-4; Its subject-matter, 
163, >78-3. 300. 3*8, 314. the 
poetic activity, 165; the function 
of. 37. 55. 76-7. *70, 3*4-*5; 
Its civihsuig power, 77 
Poggio, 398 
Polho, 48, 49, 60, 105 
Polybius, 3, 169, 193 
Pope, A., 166, 3g6n., 398 
Porcius Latro, 105, 147, 153 
Porphyno, 68, 73 
Posidonius, 3, 13 
Powell, L. F., i66n 
Prickard, A. D., 3330. 

Prose, the harmony of, 33, 117-18, 
374-3. >t> rhythmical qualities, 
33, 118-19, 333, 375-6, written 
and spoken, 363 
“Purple patch”, the, 80, 163 

Qumtilian, 17, 36, 45, 1 1 1, 143, 176, 
337, 354 If, his life and work, 
354-5, his Training of an Orator, 
Its plan and contents, 355-6, his 
aun in writing, 357; attack on 
current stylistic abuses, 357-8, 
causes of the decay of eloquence, 
358-61, his claim to originality 
of treatment, 361-3, oratory as 
an art, 363-4; mtroductory re- 
marks, 364-5, his teaching on 
style, 365 ff, fhoice of words, 
365-7; arrangement of words, 
367 ff., need for lucidity, 367, 
appropriate ornament, 368-9, 
gener^ devices, 369-71; tropes 
and Figures, 871-3, artistic word- 
order, mcluding euphony and 
rhythm, 373-6, practical pre- 
cepts, 377-8; on mutation, 378- 
81; prmciple of artistic develop- 
ment, 381 , development of style, 
383-3 , further remarks on bterary 
theory, 383-5; his judicial criti- 
cism, 385-94, judgments on 
Gre^ writers, 386-7; on Latm 
writers, 387-90; limitabons of his 
judg^sents, 390; appreciations of 


Cicero and the younger Seneca, 
391-3; further critical pronounce- 
ments, 393-4; his achievement as 
critic, 395-7 ; his place in critical 
history, 397-8 
Qiiintihus Varus, 94 
Quod sat^ quod uh^ prmdple, 91 , 
336 

Rand, E. K., 51 n., 530. 

Read^, the art of, 317; its true 
aim, 317 

Recitations, public, 93, 146, 156 
Renme, W., 2880. 

Restramt-ln expression, the value of, 
306, 339, 378 

Rhetorua ad Hermnum, 395; its 
historical mterest and authorship, 
17; Its contents, 17-18; its Roman 
colouring, 18, its defects, 18 
Rhetorical question, the, 236 
Rhythm, prose (see under Prose) : its 
study at Rome, 382 
Roberts, W Rhys, io6n., I97n., 
1990 ,31 in ,3130 ,2i6n.,3^n., , 
258 n. 

Robortello, F., 210 
“Romanticism”, 51, 100, 349 
Rose, H. J., I56n , 1570 , 1730. 
Rostagm, A., 540., 670., 71 n , 730. 

St Vmcent, 236 

Sallust, 150, judgments on, 289, 

343 » 

Sandys, J. E., , 1940. 

Sappho, 109, 133; judgment on, 
340 

Satire, theory of, 13, 59-60, 159, 
satire at Rome, 288 
Satves, The, of Horace, 58-61 
Satync drama, the, 89 
Satyneon, 159-fc 
Scahger, J. C., 70 
Scott-James, R. A , 351 n. 

Sculpture, companson between 
Poetry and, 338-9 
Second Letter to Amtnaeus, The, 1 10 
Self-criticism, the need for, 278 
Seneca, the elder, 146-55, his 
cntical work, 146-7; comments 
on contemporary orators, 147-8, 
on dedamanons, 148-50; bterary 
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judgmenti, 150-1; remarks on 
art, 151-3; 1^ critical adiieve- 
ment, 153; bis later influence, 
154-5 t 

Seneca, the younger, 144, 166-9: 
his attack on critictd studies, 167; 
comments on the literary declme, 
168; his Apocologmtosu, 169; judg- 
ment on, 393 

Soieca (Grandio), 148, 151 
Senleittia, 148, 163, 3^, 370-1, 383 
Shakespeare, W., 8, 9, 143, 154, 
3630. 

Sikes, E. E., 3360. 

Sihus Italicus, 303, 307 
Simile, the, 370 

Simonides, 109, 3i3;judgnient on, 386 
Simylus, 377 

Smcerityof utterance, the needfor,9i 
Solon, 315 

Sophistry, the new, 300, 338 if. 
St^ocles, 86, 338, 344, 345, judg- 
ments on. 387, 319, 331-6 
Specanaa qf Soman Orators and D&- 
cUamers, 146-7, 153 
Spingani,J. E., 1690., i73n.,33in. 
Stage conations at Rome, 65 
Starkie, W. J. M., 1430. 

Statius, 300 
Sulo, 389 

Stoic thMry, 19, 133, 168 
Strabo, 16^71, on Homer, 169; on 


poetry, 170 

Style, an expiessKW of personahty, 
31, 114, 301, 383 fr eed for decorum, 
3i'. 11^; comic iuid tragm stylqj, 
TO. grand, nuacuo,.-acd plam 
jadg . i7.3>."4g. 

384; w four s tyles, i g8, 303-6; 
qu^ties ofgooiTprose, i I5,'i3i-s; 
Stoic excellences of style, 133; 
development of Attic style, 131-3, 
periodic and loose stylm, 803; 
epbtolary style, 308, 375-^6 
Suasonae, 105, 145, 147, 193 
Subject-matter, importance of, 16, 
80, 303, 341; its relation to ex- 
pression, 131, 377 
“Sublime”, the, 317, 353 
Suetomus, 63 
Summers, W. C., i46n. 

Syn^osms, 309 


Tadtus, I77ir., 315, a 47 ,. 348 , 3^; 
his Dialopu on Oratoiy, lyBff.; its 
authorship, 178; its dste, 178.^; 
Its contents, 180-1 ; its form and 
signiflcance, 181-5; hterary 
qualities, 185-6; comparative 
values of oratory and poetry, 186; 
Ciceronian standards in oratory 
and prose style, 186-8; the case 
for post-Gi^oman standards, 
188-90, significance of the debate, 
190-1, causes of the declme m 
oratory, 193-4, value of his crid- 
cism, 194-^; Im mdebtedness to 
Cicero, 183-3, > 85 - 6 > i 93 » >945 
judgment on, 307 
Tate, J , I57n. 

Teacher qf WteUrrw, The, 339 
Terence, 5-10, 86; attadcs on con- 
temporary comedies, 5-6; his 
conception of comedy, 7; com- 
ments on farce, stock cbarsmters 
and prologues, 7-8; defence of 
“contanunation”, 9, his con- 
tribution to literary theory, 
9-10, judgments on, 15, 43, 64, 
389 

Theodorus of Gadara, 106, 314 
Theognis, 313 

Theophrastus, 114, 133, 300, so6, 
*3>> 317, judgment on, 387 
ITieopompiis, judgments on, 107, 
303, 330-1 

Thucydides, 34, 161, 304; judgments 
on, 41, I3I, 134, 139, *87 

Tibullus, 388 f 
Timaeus, judgment on, 107 
Tractatus Onshmanm, The, 39, date 
of, 138; Its form and contents, 
139; defimtion pi comedy, 140, 
further remarks on comedy, 140-1 ; 
analysis of the sources of laughter, 
141-3, value of the work, 143-3 
Tragedy, the function of, 139 
Tratnmg of an Orator, The, 354ff. 
Tropes, 373 
Tyranmon, 138 

Ugly, the, m art, 315-6 
Umty, artistic, 79 
Urbemttts, 11 

Usage or Custom, 19, 81, 307 
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Variiu, 60, 989 

Varro, 53/06; hi* work on grammar, 
ig; hu later influence, 90 
Varro oi Atax, judgment on, 988 
Velleius Fater^us, 179 
Verisumlitude, judgment by, 330 
Versus edmti, 302 

VirgU, 59, 66, 69, 8t, 96, 158, 163, 
lygn.; judgmimts on, 60, 150, 
151, 171, 173,267, 987-8 
Volcacius, 148 
Volcacius Sedigitus, 14 
Vobenus Montanus, 148 

Warton, J , i66n. 

WJgf the fyt/tta does not flaw gwe Oracles 
ui verse (jde J^lhsae eraeults), 309 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorfr, U. von, 
300n. 

Wilkins, A. S., 170. 

V^on, T., 17 

mirds, the innate beauty of, 115, 
906, 930; potentialities of ordinary 
words, 115-16, 230-1, 265-6; 
their phonetic values, 117-18; 
their rhythmical values, li8-ig; 
the arrangonent of words, 117- 
90 , 273-6, sentence-order, 116, 
273-4, Gn^words s. Latin words, 
282 

Wordsworth, W., 2170., 266 

Xenophon, 130, judgment on, 287 
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